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The object of the present work being set forth in 
the .preface, a few words will suffice to explain its 
plan. 

The first division of it is into centuries, com- 
mencing with the sixteenth, the Era of the Kefor- 
mation. 

Each century is preceded by a chronological table 
Cjf contemporary sovereigns, and a general view of 
the then state of the civilized world ; and closed by 
a brief retrospect of manners, customs, &c. and a list 
of inventions, discoveries, &c. &c. 

The subdivisions consist of the different reigns of 
the English Monarchs. 

The whole of the subject matter is further divided 
^jhto Readings of easy length. 

By this arrangement the student will not only 
acquire, in an agreeable manner, the knowledge of 
many of the most interesting events which have 
"Recurred in foreign countries, but will also be enabled 
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NOTICE, 


to refer them, with accuracy, to the reign of the 
British Monarch then upon the throne. 

The selections have been made with the most 
scrupulous care, both as to purity of thought and 
propriety of diction, in order that the work may be 
placed, with the utmost confidence, in the hands of 
youth of both sexes. 

In the few instances in which words above the 
comprehension of juvenile readers occur, the diffi- 
culty has been removed by a synonyme, or else by 
periphrase. 



PEEFACE. 


I'he works hitherto known by the names of English 
Class Booky Diurnal Readings^ may be con- 

sidered as of two descriptions — such as consist of a 
series of extracts taken from various autliors, and 
strung together without the least regard to connexion 
either as to matter or style, — and such as, treating 
professedly of the History of England, confine their 
information exclusively thereto. 

The least reflection will suffice to show the incon- 
venience, not to say mischief, of works of the former 
kind. The youthful mind cannot be too early accus- 
tomed to the systematic arrangement of a subject, 
to a just and natural succession of ideas ; how, other- 
wise, can it be expected to enter, with any prospect 
of success, upon the severer study of the mathematical 
sciences, or to acquire that precision and accuracy of 
thinking so essential in every profession of life ? An 
object so important can never be attained by allowing 
the tyro to indulge in a desultory course of reading 
like that which we have described. 

A 3 
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PREFACE. 


As to the second kind of works, their sin is more 
that of omission than of defective arrangement. All 
confine themselves to the occurrences, interesting no 
doubt, which constitute the history of our country ; 
but the reader necessarily rises from the perusal 
totally ignorant of many of those great and important 
collateral events, which, although occurring in foreign 
countries, have exercised so powerful an influence 
over our own. 

To remedy both these defects is the object of the 
present work, in which the youth of both sexes will 
have presented to them a narrative, chronologically 
arranged, of many of the most interesting and striking 
events which have happened either in the old or the 
new world ; characteristic sketches of men wdio have 
acquired celebrity by their virtues, their talents, or 
the services they have rendered their fellow-creatures; 
an accurate description of the progress of literature 
and the arts, together with general views of the 
manners and customs of the civilized world. 
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THE HISTORICAL CLASS BOOK. 


READING I. 

€KNERAL VIEW OF EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE SIXTEExNTir CENTURA. 

No period of history, ancient or modern, is so replete 
Svilh interesting events and illustrious characters as the 
sixteenth century. All the monarchs who then filled the 
dillerent thrones of Kurope immortalized tliemselves, 
either by tlioir renown in arms, the depth of their 
political sagacity, or tin*, important revolutions which 
tiieir errors or their passions produeed. 

In the East, Selim, the Commander of the Faithful, 
(yT^mperor of the Turks^) after subjiicting to the Ottoman 
])ower Syria and Egypt, which, for three centuries, had 
been in possession of the Mahometan Mamelukes, was 
succeeded by bis son, Soliman II., who struck terror 
throughout Christendom by advancing to th(3 very gates 
of Vienna, and who was afterwards crowned king of 
Persia, in the city of Bagdad, tvhich had surrendered to 
his victorious arm. 

In the North, Gustaviis Vasa earned the throne of 
Sweden, by his valour and patriotism in freeing his 
country from a foreign yoke ; while, in Muscovy, the two 
John Basilowitz emancipated (delivered) themselves iyid 
countrymen from the tyranny of the Tartars, beneath wliich 
they had so longed groaned. 

Charles V., master, under the titles of emperor and 
king, of Spain, Germany, and Italy, presented the first 
instance in Europe, since the time of Charlemagne, of a 
powerful emperor, and of a king of entire Spain, since the 
conquest of that country by tlie Moors. 

Inferior in his good fortune to the emperor, but rival- 
ling him in glory, and surpassing him in valour and all 

B 
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tlie higher moral qualities, Francis L, I<in^ of France, 
divided, with his ^reat ootnpetitor (riral)^ the esteem and 
admiration of their contemporaries (per.^oih^ living at the 
min'e //wc)» Covered with fjlory, altliongh vanquisli(‘d, 
he rendered his country floiirishinfr, in spit<3 of his mis- 
fortunes, and transplante<l (hroyght) the fine arts, then 
at the acme {Jteight) of tlieir pei-feclion in Italy, into 
France. 

Our own Henry VIII., allhon^li rendered unwortliy, by 
his cruelty, caprice, and tyianny, of b{‘ing ranked in tlie 
list of heroes, claims association with his I)rotber mon- 
arehs, as well on account of the revolution which lie, 
effected in the reli^iou.s s(‘ntinients of his subjects, as for 
the new and important principle in politics which he in- 
troduced — tliat of maintaining a balance or equilibrium 
of power amoni^ the princes of Europe. 

The illustrious bead of the house of Medicis, Pope 
Leo X., justly commanded the admiration of the world, 
not les.s by the refinement of his wit and manners, tluin 
by his munificent {liberal) patronage of tlie arts, 

and the protection ar.d eneounifi^ement be nffonled tluur 
professors. The great schism {dirisloji) in tlic eliurcli, 
also, which occurred during his popedom, imparts no 
ordinary degree of interest to his character and times. 

A xeal for reformation in religion, which, at tlie com- 
mencement of this century, produce<l smdi important con- 
seqmmces in Giumany. was not less active on the borders 
of Afriea, and eiuled in a new rnce of kings establisliing 
themselves in the vast empires of Morocco and Fez. 

Wliikst the old world was thus convulsed {distui'hed)^ 
the new one, recently di.''*covered by Columbus, was con- 
quered by the enptains of Charles V., and, about the 
same time, the arms and vessels of Portugal established 
coijimercial intercourse between Europe and Eastern 
India ; the powerful empire of Mexico was subjected by 
Cortez ; tlie Pizarros conqnereil Peru, with fewer soldiei s 
than would have been required to besiege a small town in 
Europe ; and Albuquerque, in the Indies, established the 
dominion and the powder of Portugal, notwithstanding all 
the opposition of the native princes, and all the efforts 
of the Mussulmans then in possession of that trade. 

But, the most extraordinary circumstance connected 
with this brilliant period is, that notwithstanding the 
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wars excited by ambition, notwitbstuiidinj^ tlie fierce 
religious disputes which continued to distract various 
stat(*s, the cliaracter of society and manners in general 
Ix^came greatly softcuied throughout the whole of CUrris- 
tian Kurop(‘j an effect chictly attributable to the institu- 
tion (c.^fabiis/nneut) of chivalry, but more particularly 
to the gallantry {poUfeness) of the court of Francis 1. 
There existed between him and Charles V. an emulation 
{/‘iralslup) of glory, a cliivalrous (Jmi (jiltin') spirit of cour- 
tesy, which im[)arted to their age a charactLi* of elevated 
and la lined urbanity till then unknown. * 

T1h‘. increasing opulence {riches) of Western Kuropiv 
also lurtln red this improvement in, and amelioration of, 
the manners of those times ; and however paradoxical 
{coNjrad/dori/) it may appear, tliis influx of wealth was 
(;hiefiy owing to the conquest of Constantinople by the 
Turks, for, soon after that event, the whole of tlie coin- 
nuu’ce of the Ottomans was carried on by the Christians, 
who, taking in their cargoes of sjiices and other India 
pi-odiiee at Alexandria, eonveyiHl them to the ports of the 
L('vant (^east(>rn jxu't of the Dfedtierraneon)^ where they 
found a rapid and advantageous sale. The Yeitetians, 
more es[)ecially, were engaged in this trade, not only up 
to the time of the conipicst of F^gypt by Sultan Selirn, 
but until the Portuguese power was in the aseendant 
(jit its hcifjht). 

Industry received a stimulus (fVdS proniotiuT) in every 
direction ; IMarseilh s was a flourishing commeieial city, 
rivalled only by Lyons in its beautiful nianufaetures. 
The towiivS of the Low Countries were more thriving 
(p/‘osjjcrof{s) and opuh'ut {ride) than when under the 
dominion of the House of Burgundy. In London the 
manners were still comparatively rude, although that city 
already began to be cnriclied by commerce. 

In Germany, the cities of Augsburg and Xureniburg, 
diffusing around the rich produce of Asia, which they 
procured from Venice, already felt the beneficial effect 
of their intercourse {connexion) witli Italy. In short, 
Europe Avitnessed the revival {reneival) of tranquil times, 
notwithstanding its repose was frequently distui bed by the 
political storms originating in the rivalshipof Charles and 
Francis, and although the religious quarrels, which liad 
already commenced, darkened the close of the century. 
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and imparted to it a character of wildness and ferocity 
unknown even to the Heruli, the Vandals, and the Goths 
(the barbarians who invaded the Roman empire in the 
Jifth century). 


READING II. 

ACCESSION OF HENRY VIII. OP ENGLAND. — BATTLE OP 
PLODDEN FIELD. 

1509—1513. 

Henry was only eighteen years of age when he 
succeeded to the throne of England. Impelled {urged) 
by a desire of acquiring military glory, he had, shortly 
after his accession, declared war against France, , 
following up his defiance by an expedition which, after 
an ostentatious (vain) although ineffectual campaign, 
ended in a truce concluded between the two countries* 
It was while in his camp before Terouenne, that Henry 
received by the hands of Lion, the Scottish King at 
Arras, a letter from James IV. of Scotland, in which, 
after enumerating many injuries he had received from 
him, thaf monarch concluded by entreating him to desist 
from prosecuting the war in France, or otherwise he 
should take part with Louis against him. After consult- 
ing with his council, Henry delivered a letter to the 
herald, dated August 12th, written with great asperity 
(sharpness), and refusing in positive terms to desist from 
the prosecution of the war against France. 

In the mean time, James, knowing that his letter would 
be of no avail, (use,) was eagerly engaged in raising an 
army to invade England in person. From this project the 
queen and some of the wisest of •his nobility endeavoured . 
to dissuade him, and when all the tears, entreaties and 
blandishments, (fondness,) of his queen, and all the 
arguments of his counsellors were ineffectual, a st^agem 
was h^ recourse to. As the king was one evening a£ V(^spers 
(evening prayers) in St. Michaefs church at Linlithgow, a 
tall personage of a venerable aspect^ with a long beard, 
dressed in a gown of azure blue, girt about his body with 
a white sash, made his way through the crowd, and leaning 
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on the king’s desk, said, I am sent from heaven, 0 king ! 
to warn you not to proceed on your intended enterprise, 
which will prove unfortunate ; and to charge you to abstain 
from all familiarities with women, or the consequences 
will be most fatal.” Having spoken thus, he retired. 
When prayers were ended the king inquired for him, in 
order to examine him, but he could not be found, having, 
most probably, retired to his accomplices in the palace, 
which is only a few paces from the church. 

All the arguments and arts that were employed to 
dissuade or deter James from his intended expedition, 
served only to render him more determined and precipi- 
tate. Without waiting for all his forces, he passed the 
Tweed, August 22d, and in a few days made himself 
master of the castles of Wark, Norham, Heaton and 
•Etat, and in part demolished them. The castle of Ford 
was also taken, but preserved from demolition (ruin) by 
its fair owner. In this castle, it is said, James forgot 
the charge that had been given him by the apparition at 
Linlithgow, and, captivated by the conversation or personal 
charms of the lady, mis-spent his time and neglected his 
affairs. The army remained about Ford several days in 
a state of inaction, great numbers taking that opportu- 
nity of deserting and returning home, some to secure the 
booty they had won, and others 1‘rom discontent, or to 
avoid fatigue or danger. By this most unseasonable 
desertion, the army was equally weakened and dispirited. 

As the English had long expected, so they were well 
prepared for, this invasion. As soon as the Earl of 
Surrey received intelligence that the Scots were begin- 
ning to collect their forces, he despatched messengers to 
all the noblemen and gentlemen in the northern counties 
to meet him, ^ith all their followers, who had been 
mustered and trained, on the first day of September, at 
Newcastle. He set out from York August 27th, and 
though the roads were bad and the weather stormy, he 
marched day and night till he arrived at Durham ; there 
he received the news of the surrender of Norham, which 
was believed to be impregnable (not to be taken)^ and 
whose captain had promised to keep the Scots aiJ bay till 
the king returned from France. Having received the 
banner of St. Cuthbert from the prior, he proceeded, 
August 30th, to Newcastle, where he was joined by Lord 
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Dacre, and many other* chieftains, with their followers. 
Here a council of war was held, and the troops from all 
parts were appointed to rendezvous {meet), September 
4th, at Bolton, in Glendale, about twenty miles from 
Ford, where the Scots army lay. The Earl marched 
from Newcastle, September 3d, to make room for the 
forces that were daily coming forward, and arrived at 
Alnwick that evening. There, on Sunday, September 
4th, he was joined by his heroic son, the lord admiral 
of England, with a body of choice troops from the English 
army before Terouenne ; this most fortunate junction at 
.so critical a time gave great joy to the earl his father and 
to the whole army. 

From Alnwi(?k, the Earl of Surrey sent Rouge-Croix, 
the poursuivaut at arms (herald) to the king, to accuse 
him of having broken the solemn oath he had takerl tow* 
observe the treaty of perpetual peace, and to offer him 
battle on Friday, September 9th, if he dared to abide 
(remain) till then in the territories of his master the king 
of England. The lord admiral sent a message to the king 
by the same herald, ‘‘that he had come from the conti- 
nent to justify his having put to death the pirate Andrew 
Bertoun ; that he would take no quarter and give none 
to any but the king.*' James, consulting only his own 
intrepid spirit, accepted the offer of a battle with alacrity 
(cJieerf tdiiess), and in a short paper written by his Secretary 
vindicated (defended) himself from the accusation of 
having broken his oath by observing, “ our brother was 
bound as far to us as we to him ; and w^hen we swore last 
before his ambassadors, in presence of our council, we 
expressed specially in our oath that we would keep to 
our brother if our brother kept to us, and not else. We 
swear our brother broke first to us.” We hear of no 
answer he made to the lord admiral. 

' His nobility had before this earnestly importuned (en- 
treated) their king to return into Scotland, and supported 
their advice by strong arguments ; “he had done enough,” 
they said, “ for his allies, by detaining so great an army at 
liome, and causing so many troops to return from the con- 
tinent. " He had also gained suflBcient honour by taking 
and demolishing so many castles and enriching his sub- 
jects with the spoils of their enemies. So many of their 
followers had gone home with these spoils, and those who 
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remained were so much weakened by fatigue and scarcity 
of provisions, that their army was become so inferior 
to that of the enemy both in strength and numbers, that 
the risk on both sides was not equal ; Scotland hazarded 
her king and almost all her nobility ; England only a part 
of her nobility and common people ; nor did the advan- 
tages to be gained by a victory bear any proportion to 
tlie ruinous consequences of a defeat.” Lord Lindsay 
of the Byi:^ a rough old soldier, thus exemplified tlie 
unequaf" stakes of both armies, “ I compare your lord- 
shii;)s,” said he, ‘^to an honest merchant, who would, in 
his voyage, go to dice with a common hazarder, and there- 
to jeopardy {risk) a rose-noble (ancient coin, rvorth 6s. Hd.) 
on a cast against a gleed (crooked) halfpenny, which if this 
merchant wins, it will be counted but little, or else nought ; 
but if he tjnes (loses) he tynes his honour, with that piece ^ 
of gold, which is of more value. So my lords, ye may 
understand by this, ye shall be called the merchant, 
and your king a rose-noble, and England the common 
hazarder, who has nothing to jeopardy but a gleed half- 
penny, in comparison of your noble king, and an old 
crooked carle (rvorthless man) lying in a chariot.” James 
is said to have been so incensed at this advice as to have 
threatened to hang Lindsay at his own castle gate. He 
was Equally enraged with similar counsel given him by 
the Earl of Angus, the once terrible Beli-the-Cat,” the 
king, in a passion, telling him, “ if he was afraid, to be 
gone.” This taunt touclied the old man to the quick, 
and he burst into tears, and departing said in mournful 
accents, ‘‘ My age renders my body of no use in battle, 
and my counsel is despised ; but I leave my two sons 
and the vassals of Douglas in the field : may old Angus’s 
foreboding prove unfounded \ ^ 


RKADING III. 

BATTLE OF FLODDEN FIELD. CONCLUDED. 

1513. 

The noblemen and other chieftains finding the king 
was determined to give the enemy battle, entreated him 
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to choose an advantageous situation, and prevailed on 
him to remove his camp from Ford to Flodden, a rising 
ground at a small distance on the skirts {borders) of 
Cheviot* This was a very well chosen post, which might 
have been made very strong by a little art and labour.^ 
But these were not employed ; only a battery was formed, 
and mounted with cannon pointing directly upon the 
bridge over the river Till. The soldiers built huts of 
earth, and covered them with straw, to screen {defend) 
themselves from the inclemency of the weather, which 
was very rainy, and there waited the approach of the 
enemy. 

When all the English force rendezvoused at Bolton, 
September 5th, they were found to amount to 26,000 
fighting men, well armed and appointed {furnished) in all 
respects, and impatient for action. They marched, Sep- 
tember 6th, to WooUerhaugh, within three miles of the 
Scots camp, and there rested all the next day. The Earl 
of Surrey having discovered by his spies the situation the 
Scots had chosen, formed a scheme which he hoped would 
zit'ake them relinquish that advantage. Knowing the 
king’s undaunted courage and high sense of honour, he 
wrote a letter, subscribed by himself and all the great 
men in his array, reproaching him for having changed his 
ground after he had accepted the ofier of battle, and 
challenging him to descend, like a brave and honourable 
prince, into the spacious vale of Minfield that lay between 
the two armies, and there decide the quarrel on fair 
and equal terms. This scheme did not succeed. The 
king would not admit the herald who brought the letter 
into his presence, but sent him this verbal answer, That 
it did not become an earl to dictate to a king: that he 
would use no dishonourable arts, and expected victory 
from the justice of his cause and the bravery of sub- 
jects, and not from any advantage of ground.”^*^"^iW 
The English army decamped from WooUerhaugh, 
September 8th ; but instead of marching down the banks 
of the Till towards the Scots, they passed that river near 
Wooller, directed their course towards Berwick, and en- 
camped that night at Barmore. This made the Scots 
noblemen imagine that the enemy designed to pass the 
Tweed at Berwick, and plunder the fertile country of the 
Merse ; and they imppituned their sovereign to decamp, 
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and march to the defence of his own dominions. But 
he declared that his honour was engaged, and tliat he 
was determined to abide there all the next day, which 
was the day appointed for the battle. 

The English decamped from Barmore, Friday, Sep- 
temper 9th, and directed their course towards the Tweed ; 
which seems to have convinced the Scots that they de- 
signed to pass that river. About noon they set lire to 
their huts, the smoke of which prevented them from 
seeing their enemies, who had changed their direction, and 
marched With great expedition towards the Till. When 
the smoke was dissipated, the English infantry was seen 
passing that river by Tvvisel bridge, and the cavalry at 
a ford a little higher. At that moment, Robert Borth- 
wick, who commanded the artillery, fell on his knees 
before the king, and begged his permission to lire upon 
the bridge, which, he said, he could break down, and pre- 
vent the rear of the enemy from passing. If you fire 
one shot upon the bridge/^ cried the infatuated monarch, 
‘‘ you shall be hanged, drawn, and quartered. I am 
resolved to have all my enemies before me, and fight them 
fairly.*^ His nobles pressed him to take his station on a 
rising ground in the rear of the army, whence he might 
see the whole field and give the necessary commands. 
‘‘ No,” said he, ‘‘ I will live and die with my brave sub- 
jects ; and if we obtain the victory, as I iiope we shall, 
I will have my share of the honour.” An imprudent and 
fatal resolution ! 

As soon as the English passed the Till they were 
drawn up in two lines, each consisting of a main battle 
{body) as it was called, in the centre, and two wings, with 
a strong body of reserve in the rear of both lines. The 
Scots were drawn up in one line, and with a body of 
reserve in the rear. The battle began about four o’clock 
in the afternoon by a discharge of the artillery on both 
sides. Those of the Scots being situated too high, the 
balls flew over the heads of their enemies ; but those of 
the English did great execution, which made the Scots 
impatient to come to a closer engagement. The Earls of 
Huntley and Hume made a furious attack upon the right 
wing of the English, and threw it into disorder ; Sir 
Edmund Howard, who commanded it, retreating upon 
the centre. The battle was here restored by Lord Caere 
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bringing up the English reserve, and compelling Huntley 
and Hume to flee in their turns. The undisciplined 
highlanders in the right wijig of the Scots army observing 
the momentary impression made by Huntley and Hume, 
became ungovernable, broke their ranks, and rushed down 
in a tumultuary manner upon the left wing of tlie English, 
commanded by Stanley. They were received with a cafm 
and steady courage ; and, after a fierce and bloody strug- 
gle, in which their two leaders, the Earls of Argyle and 
Lennox fell, they were put to flight and pursued a con- 
siderable way up the hill. Stanley now charged the 
king’s centre in its right flank {aide) and rear ; while Sur- 
rey attacked it in front, and Admiral Howard and Lord 
Uacre on the left. It was when thus surrounded and 
hemmed in by his enemies, that might be seen the devo- 
tion of the nobles and meanest vassals to their unfortunate 
prince. Even when they saw their beloved monarch 
fall, his body pierced by an English arrow, and his head 
cleft {cut amndeT) by an English bill {battle axe)y they 
closed round the corpse, and bravely defended it against 
a host of assailants. The battle continued raging with 
uncommon fury and great slaughter, till night put an end 
to the bloody contest, without its being known who had 
obtained the victory. The English retired a little from 
the field, and rested all night upon their arms. The Scots 
having lost their leaders, and being near their own 
country, went off in small parties in the night, some over 
the Tweed at Coldstream, and others by the dry marshes. 
The Earl of Hume and his numerous followers, who had 
not engaged in the last cruel conflict, and others who 
joined them, remained on the field all night, employed ‘in 
stripping the dead, and retired eai’ly in the morning with 
their booty, leaving the cannon behind them. 

When the English approached the field of battle next 
morning, they found it abandoned, and no enemy to be 
seen. The king’s body was found among the dead, and 
known by tlie Lord Dacre, who had been ambassador at 
his court only a few months before, and was perfectly 
well acquainted with his person. It was conveyed to 
Berwick ; and there shown to Sir William Scot and Sir 
John Foreman, his aerjeant-porter, who burst into tears 
at the sight, and acknowledged that it was the body of 
their beloved master. From Berwick it was sent to New- 
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castle, and from that city was taken to London by the 
Karl of Surrey, who afterwards deposited it in the 
monastery of Stieen, near Richmond. The unfortunate 
monarch’s sword and dagger, as well as a turquois ring, 
said to have been presented to him by the Queen of 
France, are still preserved in the Heralds’ College, Lon- 
don. No doubt therefore remains of the identity of tlie 
body, and thus the idle contradictory tales of his escape 
from the battle, so long and fondly believed in by the 
vulgar, are unworthy of the least degree of credit. 
Alexander Stewart, Archbishop of St. Andrews, the 
king’s natural son, and the pupil of Erasmus, a youth of 
great hopes, was found dead by the side of his royal 
father ; with George Shepburn, the marshal bishop of 
the isles, and the Abbots of Kilwinning and Inchelfray. 
No fewer than twelve earls, thirteen lords, and about four 
hundred knights and gentlemen of Scotland fell in this 
fatal battle. James w^as killed in the thirty-ninth year 
of his age, and the twenty-fifth of his reign. 


READING IV. 

AMERICA, — CONQUEST OF MEXICO BY FERNANDO CORTEZ. 

1519. 

It was only six years after the fatal battle which we 
have just described, that an event fraught (laden) with 
the utmost consequences to Europe, occurred in the New 
World, which had been discovered by Columbus in the 
preceding century. This was the conquest of Mexico 
by Fernando Cortez, an achievement (deed) which will 
form an interesting subject of study and reflection. 

Velasquez, governor of the island of Cuba, with the 
intention of signalizing his administration (government) by 
some discoveries, fitt^ out a small expedition, which he 
confided to the command of Fernando Cortez ; and that 
gallant soldier is said to have accomplished what appears 
too bold even for fiction, the overthrow of an empire that 
could send millions into the field, with no greater force 
than 600 men, 18 horses, and a few pieces of artillery. He 
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was at first lucky enough to meet with a Spaniard, 
who, having been nine years a prisoner at Yucatan, 
a town on the route' to Mexico, served him as an in- 
terpreter, and he also attached himself to a beautiful Ame- 
rican, named Marianna, who soon learned the Castilian 
language, and became his mistress and his counsellor*. 
To complete his good fortune, he discovered a volcano 
full of sulphur, as w^ell as a mine of saltpetre, and thus 
secured a constant supply of ammunition. 

Encouraged by these fortunate circumstances, Cortez 
advanced along tlie coasts of the Gulf of Mexico, at one 
time gaining over the natives by kindness, at another 
subduing them by force of arms. As he progressed he 
found, to his astonishment, many populous towns, in 
which the arts were fostered and protected. The power- 
ful republic of Tiascala, which was flourishing under an 
aristocrat! cal government, opposed his passage ; but the 
sight of his horses, and the thunder alone of his artillery, 
put to flight the ill armed multitudes which endeavoured 
to arrest his march. Thus practically convinced of the 
mighty superiority of the invader, the Tlascalans eagerly 
entered into a treaty with Cortez, and became useful and 
faithful allies. 

The Spaniard now entered the dominions of Mon- 
tezuma, the Mexican emperor, without experiencing the 
least resistance, and had not proceeded above two or 
three days’ march when he was met by ambassadors from 
the prince, who endeavoured by magnificent presents to 
induce the invaders to depart from their coast. The 
delay occasioned by this embassy was very opportune 
(seasonable). Had an army, instead of negotiators, met 
him on his first landing, the ruin of Cortez would have 
been almost inevitable. He replied to the envoys 
(persons sent) that he was but an ambassador himself, 
and, as such, it was his duty, ere he departed, to have an 
audience of the emperor. This answer disconcerted 
(embarrassed) Montezuma’s ambassadors, and upon its 
being made known to the monarch, he became alarmed, and 
redoubled his presents, but these, as well as persuasion, 
were fruitless. Cortez remaining resolute, the ambas- 
sadors at length employed threats, and boasted of the 
military and pecuniary resources of their country. 

Those,” said Cortez, turning to his companions. 
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‘‘these are what we seek ; great perils and great riches/* 
In fact, what stronger incentives could have been admi- 
nistered to the chivalric spirit and the cupidity of a band 
of needy adventurers ? Their leader saw conquest in 
their looks ; and having now received the necessary 
information, and prepared himself against all hazards, he 
boldly marched toward the seat of empire, and advanced 
uninterrupted to the gates of Mexico. 

The city of Mexico, built in the midst of a large lake, was 
the finest monument of American art : immense causeways 
(^raised paved 7'oads) intersected (divided) the lake, which 
seemed covered with small boats made of the trunks of trees. 
In the town itself were spacious and commodious houses 
built of stone, markets and shops resplendent and glittering 
with articles of luxury, manufactured of gold and silver, 
sculpture, porcelain beautifully varnished, cotton stuffs, 
and cloth woven with feathers of the most brilliant hues. 
Near the principal market was a palace, wherein justice 
was publicly administered to the merchants and traders. 
Several other palaces, belonging to Montezuma, increased 
the splendour of the town. One of these stood upon 
columns of jasper, being appropriated for the reception 
of curiosities of every description. Another was filled with 
weapons offensive and defensive, enriched with precious 
stones ; a third was surrounded by vast gardens, in which 
nothing but medicinal herbs were cultivated ; persons 
properly qualified distributed them to the sick ; the result 
of their application was reported to the king, and the 
physicians kept a register of them, in a manner peculiar 
to a country in which the art of writing was not known. 
The pompous descriptions which have been given of this 
city by the Spanish historians, must, however, be re- 
ceived with some caution. The mechanical arts could 
not have been carried to great perfection in a country 
where the use of iron was unknown ; nor could the 
sciences or liberal arts be cultivated with success among 
a people ignorant of letters. The hieroglyphics (pictorial 
writing)^ which tli^ Mexicans are said to have used for 
the communication of their ideas, could but imperfectly 
answer that end, in comparison with general signs or 
symbols ; and without an easy method of recording past 
events, society can never make considerable progress. 
The ferocious religion of the Mexicans is another proof of 
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their barbarity. Human blood was profusely (plentifully) 
shed upon the altars of the Mexican gods ; nay, according 
to the most respectable Spanish historians, human flesh 
was greedily devoured both by the priests and people. 

The ambassadors of Montezuma assured Cortez that 
their master had, during his wars, sacrificed before the 
idol Visiliputsli, in the grand temple of Mexico, twenty 
thousand enemies yearly ; but this is, no doubt, an ex- 
aggeration invented by the Spaniards for the purpose of 
rendering the atrocities of the conqueror of Montezuma 
less frightful by the contrast. It is, however, certain, 
that when the Spaniards entered that temple, they found 
human skulls suspended from the walls and the roof by 
way of trophies. 


READING V. 

CONQUEST OF MEXICO. CONCLUDED. 

The invaders having arrived before Mexico, Montezuma 
was struck with terror and irresolution. That mighty 
emperor, whose treasures were immense, and whose 
sway (power) was absolute ; who was lord over thirty 
princes, each of whom could bring a numerous army into 
the field, was so intimidated (aUirmed) by the defeat of 
the Tlascalans, that he wanted resolution to strike a blow 
in defence of his dignity. The haughty potentate (prince) 
who had ordered Cortez to depart from his coast, intro- 
duced him into his capital. Instead of making use of 
force, he had recourse to perfidy (treachery\ for while he 
professed friendship to the Spanish general, he sent an 
army to attack the Spanish colony, newly settled at Vera 
Cruz, and yet in a feeble condition. Cortez received 
due intelligence of this breach of faith, and took one of 
the boldest resolutions ever formed by man. He imme- 
diately proceeded to the imperial palace, accompanied by 
live of his principal oflScers ; arrested Montezuma as his 
prisoner ; carried him oflf to the Spanish quarters, com- 
pelled him to deliver up to punishment the oflScer who 
had acted by his orders, and to acknowledge himself, pub- 
licly, in the seat of his power, the vassal (subject) of the 
king of Spain. 
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Montezuma, and the chiefs of the empire, then delivered 
to Cortez, as the tribute annexed to their homage, six 
hundred thousand marks of pure gold, together with an 
incredible .quantity of jewels, and pieces of exquisite 
work man sliip in gold, with whatever the industry of 
several ages bad accumulated of rare and valuable articles. 
Cortez reserved a fifth part of these treasures for the use 
of his master, kept another fifth for himself, and divided 
the rest among his soldiers. 

It is a matter worthy of remark, that notwithstanding 
the mutual jealousies and divisions which reigned among 
the conquerors of the New World, and which were 
carried to the greatest extremes, their conquests never 
suffered. Never did truth wear so little an appearance 
of probability. While Cortez was subduing the empire 
of Mexico with five hundred men, which were all he had 
left, Velasquez, the governor of Cuba, more offended at 
the reputation which his lieutenant had gained, than at 
his want of submission to his authority, sent almost all 
the troops he liad under liis command, which consisted of 
eight hundred foot, and eighty horsemen, well mounted, 
together with two small pieces of cannon, to reduce Cortez, 
and take him prisoner, and afterwards to pursue the plan 
of his victories. 

Cortez, who had now a thousand of his own country- 
men to fight against, and the whole continent to keep in 
subjection, left eighty of his people to take care of the 
kingdom of Mexico, and marched with the rest to give 
battle to those whom Velasquez had sent against him. 
He defeated one part, and found means to gain over the 
rest. In short, this little army which came bent upon his 
destruction, enlisted under his standard, and he led tliem 
back to Mexico. 

The emperor was still confined in prison, guarded by 
the eighty men whom Cortez had left behind in the city. 
Alvaredo, the name of the officer who commanded them, 
on a false report that the Mexicans had formed a con- 
spiracy to deliver their emperor, took the opportunity of 
a public festival, while two thousand of the principal 
lords of the kingdom were drowned in the excess of strong 
liquors, to fall upon them with fifty of his soldiers, who 
murdered them and all their attendants, without tlie least 
resistance ; after which he stripped them of all the gold 
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ornaments and jewels with which they had decked them- 
selves upon this public occasion. This enormous outraj^e, 
which was j ustly imputed to a villainous avarice, effectually 
roused these too patient people, who instantly revolted 
against their pertidious conquerors ; and when Cortez 
arrived at Mexico, he found two ])undred thousand 
Americans in arms against his eighty Spaniards, who 
with difficulty defended themselves and kept the emperor 
in their custody. The Mexicans besieged Cortez in his 
quarters, resolved to deliver their prince ; and without 
the least regard to their lives, rushed in crowds upon the 
cannon and small arms, which made a dreadful slaughter 
among them. Montezuma judged this a favourable oppor- 
tunity for obtaining his freedom and the departure of the 
Spaniards. On those conditions, he consented to employ 
his good offices with the people. He showed himself bn 
the ramparts, clad in his royal robe, and endeavoured 
to induce the multitude -to retire. They at first seemed 
overawed by the presence of their sovereign, and ready 
to obey his commands, but suddenly recollecting the 
pusillanimity (cowardice) of his behaviour, their love was 
changed into hate, their veneration into contempt, and a 
stone, launched by an indignant hand, at once deprived 
Montezuma of empire and of life. 

That accident gave sincere concern to Cortez, and was 
a real misfortune to the Spaniards. The successor of 
Montezuma was a fierce and warlike prince, resolutely 
determined to support the independence of his country. 
Cortez, after several ineffectual struggles, found himself 
under the necessity of quitting the city. The Mexicans 
harassed him in his retreat, took from him all his bag- 
gage and treasure, and engaged him in the field with an 
army astonishingly numerous ; the ensigns of various 
nations waved in the air, and the imperial standard of 
massy gold was * displayed. Now was the time for 
heroism, and stronger proofs of it were never exhibited 
than in the valley of Otumba. Death or victory 1'^ was 
the war-cry and the resolution of every Spaniard. The 
Mexicans were soon thrown into confusion, and a terrible 
slaughter ensued ; but fresh crowds still pressing on 
supplied the place of the slain, and the Spaniards must 
have sunk under the fatigue of continual fighting, had 
not Cortez, by a happy presence of mind, put an end to 
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the dispute, and rendered the victory decisive. He rushed 
at the head of his cavalry towards the imperial standard, 
closed with the Mexican general who guarded it, and at 
one stroke of his lance hurled him from his litter. The 
standard was seized, and the consequence proved as 
Cortez Lad expected ; the Mexicans threw down their 
arms and fled with precipitation and terror. 

This victory, and the assistance of the Tlascalans, 
encouraged Cortez to undertake the siege of Mexico, 
and another fortunate circumstance enabled hitn to com- 
plete his conquest. The new emperor, Guatimozin, was 
taken prisoner in attempting to make his escape out of 
his capital, in order to rouse to arras the distant provinces 
of his dominions. The metropolis surrendered, and the 
whole empire submitted to the Spaniards. 


BEADING VI. 

THE FIELD OP THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

1520. 

Francis I. having by the death of his predecessor, 
Louis XII., ascended the throne of France, renewed the 
treaty which Louis had made with the English monarch, 
and, being well acquainted with the latter’s character, 
endeavoured to accommodate his conduct to it. For this 
purpose he solicited an interview near Calais, in expecta- 
tion of being able, by familiar conversation, to gain upon 
his friendship and confidence, Wolsey, the well-known 
chancellor, favourite, and counsellor of Henry, seconded 
this proposal, hoping, in the presence of both courts, to 
make a parade {show) of his riches, splendour, and influ- 
ence over both monarchs. This expensive congress 
(meetinrj) was accordingly held between Ardres and 
Guisnes, near Calais, within the English pale {territory^ 
in compliment to Henry for crossing the sea. 

Henry spent three days at Calais to finish the prepara- 
tions for the approaching interview, and set out on his 
way to Guisnes, June 4th, with his queen, the queen 
dowager of France, and all his court. The king, beside 
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all his guards and servants, and all the noblemen and 
gentlemen of his household, was attended by one cardinal, 
one archbishop, seven bishops, two dukes, one marquis, 
eight earls, and eighteen lords, with all their numerous 
followers, and many knights and gentlemen. The queen, 
beside all the ladies, officers, and servants of her house^ 
hold, was attended by three bishops,- one earl, three lords, 
thirty-three knights, one duchess, seven countesses, fifteen 
baronesses, nineteen knights’ wives, and many gentle- 
women with all their attendants. The suite, or rather court 
of the cardinal was nearly as numerous as that of the king. 
All the prelates, lords, and ladies, vied {contended) with 
one another in the richness of their dresses and number 
of their followers. In a word, the court of England made 
a most splendid appearance on this occasion, and ex- 
hibited a magnificent display of the wealth of their 
country, and the vanity of their king. 

Great preparations had been made at Guisnes for the 
reception of this illustrious company. Two thousand 
artificers of different kinds had been employed 

for several months in building a splendid w'ooden palace 
near the castle, for the accommodation of the king and 
queen, with the principal lords and ladies of the court. 
This palace formed a square surrounding a court, each 
side of which was three thousand and twenty-eight feet in 
length. The walls and roof were adorned on the outside 
with a great number of statues of warriors in the act of 
discharging weapons of various kinds. Over the great 
gateway was a colossal {eno7*mous) statue of a savage, armed 
with a bow and arrows, with this inscription below it, 
Cui adheereo prccest; — He to whom I adhere prevails. 
The inside of the palace was divided into state rooms and 
lodging-rooms ; the roofs of which were painted, the walls 
hung with silks or tapestry, the floors covered with Turkey 
carpets, and alk richly furnished. On one side of the 
great gate was a fountain running with white and red 
wine, and hippocras {spiced wine)^ with this inscription, 
“ Make merry who will,” and a statue of Bacchus on the 
top. On the other side of the gate was an obelisk {a kind 
of pyramid)^ with statue of Cupid on the top, in the 
attitude of discharging arrows at thbse who entered. 
Contiguous {adjoining) to this palace were built elegant 
convenient lodges for all the great officers of the 
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houi^liold : as the lord chamberlain, lord treasurer, lord 
steward, the comptroller, and board of green cloth (cowrif 
of justice of the hinges household ) ; and houses for all the 
offices, as the ewry, pantry, cellar, buttery, spicery, larder, 
poultry, pitcher-house, &c. On the plain around the 
palace were pitched two thousand eight hundred tents, 
many of them large and magnificent, covered with cloth 
of gold or silk. All the houses in the town of Guisnes 
were crowded, and several persons of rank and fortune 
were forced to lodge in barns, and sleep on hay or straw. 
Beside the great multitude of his own subjects of all ranks, 
who accompanied the king of England on this occasion, 
and beside the vast number of foreign princes and prin- 
cesses, and nobility of both sexes who frequented his court, 
and, were nobly entertained, we are told by an historian 
who was present, that during this triumph (which lasted 
twenty days) much people of Picardy and Flanders drew 
to Guisnes to see the king of England and his honour, to 
wdiom victuals of the court were given in plenty, and the 
conduit of the gate ran wine always. There were vaga- 
gonds, ploughmen, labourers, waggoners, and beggars, 
that for drunkenness lay in routs and heaps. So great 
resort thither came, that both knigtus and ladies that were 
come to see that nobleness, were fain {obliged) to lie in 
hay and straw, and held them thereof highly pleased.” If 
to the above were added a description of the dresses of 
the king, the queen, ladies, lords, and kniglits, in which 
nothing was seen but silks, velvets, cloth of gold, em- 
broidery, and jewels, we might form some idea of the 
immense expense in which this vain display involved 
Henry and his most opulent subjects. “Many of the 
nobles,” says a writer who was a spectator of this glit- 
tering scene, “carried their castles, woods, and farms, 
on their backs.” 


READING VII. 

HENRY VIII. THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH OF GOLD. 

CONCLUDED. 

The king of France with his queen and court, as 
numerous and at least as gay and sparkling as that of 
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England, arrived at Ardres in the beginning of June, 
Cardinal Wolsey, to whom both kings had given authority 
to regulate all the circumstances of their interview, went 
from Guisnes to Ardres, June 7th, in all tlie pomp his 
riches enabled and his pride prompted him to exhibit, 
which was such as struck the French with astonishment. 
Francis, who ardently desired to gain him, received him 
with the most flattering marks of affection and respect. 
He spent two days in negotiating with the French minis- 
ters ; but in these negotiations no uncommon cordiality 
{^friendly feeling) appeared ; nothing of importance was 
concluded, and only a few trifling articles were added to 
the former treaties. Vain parade and bustle are un- 
friendly to real business. 

When Wolsey published his orders for regulating this 
famous interview, they appeared to breathe a spirit of 
mutual diffidence (^mistrust) ; and if the two monarchs 
had been the bitterest enemies, greater precautions could 
not have been taken to prevent the one from taking the 
other prisoner. This mutual distrust appeared in a strong 
light on the day of the first interview. Both kings drew 
up their followers a kind of battle array ; both set 
out the same moment, upon the firing of a cannon from 
Guisnes, which was answered by one from Ardres. When 
the French had advanced a little, an alarm arose of some 
danger ; Francis alighted, and remained for some time in 
suspense, but being encouraged by Monsieur Morret, he 
remounted and proceeded. Soon after a similar alarm 
arose among the English ; the king halted ; but Lord 
Shrewsbury said Sir, I have seen the Frenchmen ; they 
be more in fear of you and your subjects, than your sub- 
jects be of them ; wherefore, if I were worthy to give 
counsel, your grace should march forward.” *‘So we 
intend, my lord,” said the king. Then the officers of 
arms cried “On afore” (advance). At last the two kings 
met ; embraced on horseback, then alighted, embraced 
again, and went arm in arnf into a tent of cloth of gold 
prepared for their reception. Here they held a secret 
conference (conversation), Henry proposed to make some 
amendments in the articles of their former alliance ; and 
he began to read the treaty, J, Henry ^ king : these were 
the first words ; and he stopped a moment. He subjoined 
only the words of England^ without adding France^ the 
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usual style {titled of the English monarchs. Francis 
remarked this delicacy, and expressed, by a smile, his 
approbation of it. After this they dined together, and 
then separated for that time. 

After this the king of France visited the queen of Eng- 
land in her palace at Guisnes, where he dined, and spent 
the day in dancing and other amusements, while the king 
of England acted the same part at Ardres. But £dl their 
movements were still regulated by the cumbersome 
(troublesome) etiquette (ceremonial) established by the 
cardinal. Francis, who earnestly desired to gain tlie 
confidence and friendship of his brother monarch, first 
broke through the embarrassing regulations. He mounted 
early in the morning, and rode towards Guisnes, attended 
only by two gentlemen and a page. A body of two 
hundred English, who were upon guard, and knew him, 
w^re greatly surprised at his appearance. “ Surrender 
your arms,” cried Francis, ‘‘and conduct me to my 
brother.” Henry was- still in bed, Francis drew open 
his curtains, and awaked him. Nothing could equal his 
surprise, when he saw the king of France at the side of 
his bed. “ You have gained a victory over me,” said 
he, “ my dear brother ; I yield m/self your prisoner, and 
plight (pledge) you my faith.” He then took from his neck 
a collar of pearls, worth 15,000 angels (about £9000 
sterling), and putting it about Francis’s, begged him to 
wear it for the sake of his prisoner. The French monarch 
taking a bracelet of still greater value from his own arm, 
tied it about Henry’s, with the same request. From that 
time the intercourse between the two kings and their 
courts became more free and confidential. 

Both Henry and Francis delighted and excelled in the 
martial and manly exercises of those times, and took this 
opportunity of displaying their courage and skill in arms, 
as well as their magnificence. Heralds had been sent 
into all parts, to proclaim the challenge of the kings of 
France and England, as brothers in arms, with fourteen 
companions, at tilts and tournaments ; and to invite all 
valorous knights and gentlemen to come and accept the 
challenge. The wrestling match between the two monarchs 
is thus related by an eye-witness : — After the tourna- 
ments t he Eng lish and French wrestlers made their ap- 
rririini I (ii rnfilrul ladies ; 
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the English gained the prize. After this the kings retired 
to a tent and drank together ; and the king of England 
seizing the king of France by the collar, said, ^ My 
brother, I must wrestle with you f he endeavoured to 
trip up his heels ; but the king of France, who is a dex- 
terous wrestler, twisted him round, and threw him on the 
ground with great violence. The king of England 
attempted to renew the combat, but was prevented.” The 
brilliant feats {deeds^ of arms commenced June 11th, and 
ended June 23d. Francis spent the next day at Guisnes, 
with the queen and court of England ; and Henry at 
Ardres, with the queen and court of France.. On their 
return the two monarchs met, and spent much time in 
familiar conversation, and expressions of mutual esteem 
and friendship ; after which they embraced, and took their 
leave of one another, 

Henry, with his court and queen, returned to Cahits, 
June 25, where the cardinal assembled all the English 
lords, knights, and gentlemen, thanked them for their 
honourable attendance on the king*, and gave them leave 
to send home one-half of their followers. 

Great preparations were then made for visiting the em- 
peror (Charles V.) at Gravelines, and receiving a visit 
from him at Calais, Accordingly, Henry set out July 10, 
with a splendid retinue, and was met by the emperor and 
conducted into Gravelines. Charles had given orders to 
entertain all the English in the most friendly and honour- 
able manner, to efface (^remove) any impression that might 
have been made upon them in favour of the French at 
the late interview ; and they seem to have been much 
pleased with their entertainment. Henry returned next 
day to Calais, accompanied by the emperor, his aunt 
Margaret, and the imperial court. Henry had caused a 
stupendous {huge) fabric {building) of wood to be erected 
for their reception. It was of a circular form, eight hun- 
dred feet in circumference ; and the ceiling was painted 
with a representation of the heavenly bodies : but the 
roof of it was so much damaged by a storm of wind, that 
it could not be repaired in time. Three days were spent 
in a continual round of banqueting { feasting), masque- 
rades, balls, and other diversions. But Charles was not 
so much captivated by these vain amusements as to 
neglect business. On the contrary, he laboured with sq 
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much art and assiduity (perseverance) to gain the favour 
of Wolsey, and consequently that of his master, that he 
succeeded ; and their professions of inviolable friendship 
to his rival, Francis, were forgotten. After the departure 
of the emperor, Henry returned to England, with his 
queen and court, having squandered, in a short time, an 
incredible mass of treasure to no purpose. 


READING VIII. 

CHARLES V. FRANCIS T. BATTLE OF PAVIA . 

1525. 

Shortly after the above-described splendid interview, 
the violent personal rivalry and political jealc^usy which 
had arisen between the emperor and the French king 
broke out into open hostilities. Henry’s conduct in the 
long and obstinate wars between those princes was wholly 
directed by Wolsey, whose present object of ambition 
was nothing less than the papal tiara {a triple crorvn) wdiich 
he w'as in hopes w^ould grace his brow, through the in- 
terest of the emperor. Charles, however, having twice 
deceived him, the mortified (^disappointed) cardinal induced 
his master to espouse the cause of Francis, who had now 
the utmost need of his assistance, having been made 
prisoner in the disastrous battle of Pavia. 

This celebrated engagement was fought on the 24th 
February, 1525. Francis having entered Piedmont at 
the head of his army, and received the keys of Milan, 
the forces of the emperor retix’ed to Lodi ; and had the 
French monarch been so fortunate as to have pursued 
them, they must have abandoned that post and been 
totally dispersed. But his evil gennis determined him to 
lay siege to Pavia, a tow^n of considerable strength, and 
defended by Antonio de Leyva, one of the bravest officers 
in the Spanish service. In the mean time, the Imperial- 
ists, under Pescara and Lennoy, advanced to the relief 
of the town. On the first intelligence of their approach, 
all his most experienced officers advised Francis to de- 
cline battle with an enemy who courted it fiom despair. 
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The leaders of the Imperialists, they observed, would 
either be obliged in a few weeks to disband an army 
which they were unable to pay, and which they kept 
together only by the hope of pillage, or the soldiers, 
enraged at the non-performance of the promises to which 
they had trusted, would rise in some furious mutiny^ 
which would allow them to think of nothing but their 
own safety ; that, meanwhile, he might encamp in some 
strong post, and waiting in safety the arrival of fresh 
troops from France and Switzerland, might, before the 
end of spring, take possession of all the Milanese, with- 
out danger or bloodshed. But, in opposition to them, 
Bonnivet, whose destiny it was to give counsels fatal 
to France during the whole campaign, represented the 
ignominy that it would reflect on the sovereign, if he 
should abandon a siege which he had prosecuted so long, 
or turn his back before an enemy to whom he was still 
superior is numbers ; and insisted on, the necessity of 
flghting the Imperialists, rather than relinquish an under- 
taking on the success of which the king’s future fame 
depended. Unfortunately, Francis’s notions of honour 
were delicate to an excess that bordered on what was 
romantic ; and having often said that he would take Pavia 
or perish in the attempt, thought himself bound not to 
depart from his word. The Imperial generals found the 
French so strongly entrenched { for^tified), that notwith- 
standing the powerful motives which urged them on, they 
hesitated long before they ventured to attack them ; but 
at last the necessities of the besieged, and the murmurs 
of their soldiers, obliged them to put every thing to 
hazard. Never did armies engage with greater ardour, 
or with a higher opinion of the importance of the battle 
which they were going to fight ; never were troops more 
strongly animated with emulation, national antipathy, 
(}iatred)y mutual resentment, and all the passions which 
inspire obstinate bravery. On the one hand, a gallant 
young monarch, seconded by a generous nobility, and 
followed by subjects to whose natural impetuosity, in- 
dignation at the opposition which they had encountered 
(met Tvitk) added new force, contended for victory and 
honour. On the other side, troops more completely dis- 
ciplined, and conducted by generals of greater abilities, 
fought from necessity, with courage heightened by despair. 
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The Imperialists, however, were unable to resist the first 
efforts of the French valour, and their firmest battalions 
began to give way. But the fortune of the day was 
quickly changed. The Swiss in the service of France, 
unmindful of the reputation of their country for fidelity 
and martial glory, abandoned their post in a cowardly 
manner. Leyva, with his garrison, sallied out and at- 
tacked the rear of the French, during the heat of the 
action, with such fury as Ahrew it into confusion ; and 
Pescara, falling pn their cavalry, with the Imperial hor«e, 
among whom he had prudently intermingled a consider- 
able number of Spanish foot, armed with the heavy 
muskets then in use, broke this formidable body by an 
unusual method of attack, against which they were wholly 
unprovided. The rout became universal, and resistance 
ceased in almost every part but where the king was in 
person, who fought now, not for fame or victory, but for 
safety. Tliough wounded in several places, and thrown 
from his horse, which was killed under him, Francis de- 
fended himself on foot with aii heroic courage ; killing, 
with his own hand, Ferdinand de Castriot, marquis de 
Saint- Adge, and six other of his opponents. Many of 
his bravest officers gathering around him, and, endeavour- 
ing to save his life at the expense of their own, fell at 
his feet. Among these was Bonnivet, the author of this 
great calamity, who alone died unlamented. Tlie king, 
exhausted with fatigue, and scarcefy capable of further 
resistance, was left almost alone, exposed to the fury of 
Spanish soldiers, strangers to his rank, and enraged at 
his obstitiacy. At that moment came up Pomperant, a 
French gentleman, who had entered, together with 
Bourbon, into the emperor’s service, and placing himself 
by the side of the monarch against whom he had re- 
belled, assisted in protecting him from the violence of 
the soldiers, at the same time beseeching him to surren- 
der to Bourbon, who was not far distant. Imminent as 
the danger was which now surrounded Francis, he re- 
jected with indignation the thoughts of au action which 
would have afforded such matter of triumph to his traitor- 
ous subject, and called for Lannoy, who happened like- 
wise to be near. The latter immediately ran up, and 
falling upon one knee, received the monarch’s sword. 
** Receive, Monsieur de Lannoy,” said the unfortunate 

c 
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Francis, the sword of a king who is entitled to respect, 
since, before surrendering it, he has made it do good 
service against his enemies, and who has become a 
prisoner, not from pusillanimity (want of courage\ but a 
reverse of fortune.” Lannoy kissed the hand of his 
royal prisoner, and taking his own sword, presented it ta 
him, saying, that it did not become so great a monarch 
to remain disarmed in the presence of one of the empe- 
ror’s subjects. Ten thousand men fell on this day, one 
of the most fatal France had ever seen. Among these 
were many noblemen of the highest distinction, who 
chose rather to perish than to turn their backs with dis- 
honour. Francis announced his misfortune to his mother, 
the duchess d’Angoulcme, in these justly celebrated 
words — “ Madam, all is lost except honour.” 

Lannoy, though he treated Francis with all the out- 
ward marks of honour due to his rank and character, 
guarded him with the utmost attention. He was not only 
solicitous to prevent any possibility of his escaping, but 
was also afraid that his own troops might seize his person 
and detain it as the best security for the payment of their 
arrears {j)ay due). In order to provide against both these 
dangers, he con<lucted Francis, the day after the bottle, 
to the strong castle of Pizzichitone, near Cremona, com- 
mitting him to the custody of Don Ferdinand Alarcon, 
general of the Spanish infantry, an officer of great bravery 
and of strict honour, but remarkable for that severe and 
scrupulous (exact) vigilance which such a trust required. 


READING IX. 

SACK OF ROME BY THE IMPERIALISTS. 

1527. 

CHARLES OP BOURBON. — CHEVALIER BAYARD. 

Rept.ete as is the history of these times with stirring 
events, none is, perhaps, so likely to affect the mind with 
the mingled emotions of surprise, pity and indignation, 
as the one we arc about to describe — the storming and 
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sacking of Kome, the seat of the papal power, by tlie 
bigoted subjects of a Catholic monarch. As the author 
and chief perpetrator (actor) of this atrocious (mched) 
violence was a person, who, although one of the highest 
noblemen of France^ had dishonoured himself by be- 
coming a traitor to Bis prince, it will be interesting to 
precede our account of the aggression (outrage\ by a 
short view of his character, and by an investigation (inquiry) 
of the causes which induced him not only to forfeit his 
allegicance (duty to his sovej'eign)^ but to consummate 
(complete) his guilt by sacrilege (profanation of sacred 
things), 

Charles, duke of Bourbon, lord high constable of 
France, whose noble birth, vast fortune, and higb office,., 
raised him to be the most powerful subject in the 
kingdom, was illustrious by talents equally suited for 
the field as for the council, and by the important services 
he had rendered the crown. The near resemblance 
between the king and him in many of their qualities, both 
being fond of war, and ambitious to excel in manly exer- 
cises, as well as their ecjuality in age, and their proximity 
(nearness) of blood, ought naturally to have secured him 
a considerable share in that monarch’s favour. But un- 
happily, Louise, the king’s mother, had contracted a 
violent aversion (hatred) to the house of Bourbon, and 
she had taught her son, who was too open to every im- 
pression which she gave him, to view all the constable’s 
actions with a mean and unbecoming jealousy. His dis- 
tinguished merit at the battle of Marignano had not been 
sufficiently rewarded ; he had been recalled from the 
government of Milan, upon very frivolous (trifling) 
preteiices, and had met with a cold reception, which his 
prudent conduct in that difficult station did not deserve \ 
the payment of his pensions had been suspended (ivith- 
held\ without any good cause ; and during the campaign 
of 1 52 1 , he had received a personal affront from the king, 
who gave the command of the van (the advance of the 
aimyy) to the duke of Alen9on. The constable, at first,, 
bore these indignities with greater moderation than could 
have been expected from a high-spirited prince, conscious 
(aware) of what was due to his rank and services. Such 
a multiplicity (number) of injuries, however, exhausted 
his patience, and inspiring him with thoughts of revenge. 
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he retired from court and began to hold a secret corres- 
pondence with some of the emperor’s ministers. 

About that time the duchess of Bourbon died, leaving 
no children. Louise, who was still susceptible of the 
tender passions at the age of forty-six, began to view 
the constable with ' other eyes, and^formed the scheme of* 
marrying him, but Bourbon stung {hurt) with his recent 
injuries, not only rejected the match, but embittered his 
refusal by some severe raillery {satire) upon Louise’s 
person and character. Exasperated {enraged) by his 
contempt, the angry princess deter^nined to ruin the late 
object of her love. 

For this purpose, she gained over to her interests 
Du Prat, chancellor of France, and. by his advice a law- 
suit was commenced against the constable, for the whole 
esfate of the house of Bourbon. Part of it was claimed 
in the king’s name, as having fallen to the crown ; part in 
that of Louise, as the nearest heir in blood to the deceased 
duchess. The decision of the court was, as may be sup- 
posed, fatal to the constable, who, driven to despair, 
resolved upon measures* which that passion alone could 
dictate. He entered into a secret correspondence with 
the emperor, and the king of England, and proposed, as 
soon as an opportunity presented itself, to raise an in- 
surrection among the numerous vassals of the French 
monarch, and introduce foreign troops into the heart of 
France. 

Although Francis had some information of this con- 
spiracy, yet not having sufficient proof of Bourbon’s guilt, 
he allowed him to quit the kingdom, and that traitor, en- 
tering into the emperor’s service, devoted all his abilities 
and skill to injure his lawful sovereign and his native 
country. 

The Imperialists having, in the year 1524, succeeded 
in marching a powerful army to oppose the French, who 
under Bonnivet, had entered the Milanese, the latter 
being destitute of troops, to make head against them, was 
forced to abandon the strong camp in which he had en- 
trenched (fortified) hhnself at Biagrassa, and to attempt, 
soon after, a retreat into France, through the valley 
of Aost. Jusf as he arrived on the 'banks of the 
Sessia, and began to pass that river, Bourbon and Pescara 
appeared with the vanguard of the allies and attacked his 
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rear with great fury. At the beginning of the charge, 
Bonnivet, while exerting himself with much valour, was 
wounded so dangerously as obliged him to quit the 
held ; and the conduct of the rear was committed to the 
Chevalier Bayard, the^knight sans peur et sans reproche 
(without fear and without rep?'oach), who, though so much 
a stranger to the arts of a court that he never rose to the 
chief command, was always called, in times of real danger, 
to the posts of greatest peril and importance. He put 
himself at the head of the men at arms, and animating 
them by his presence* and example to sustain the whole 
shock (attack) of the enemy’s troops, he gained time for 
the rest of his countrymen to make good their retreat. 
But in this service he received a wound which he imme- 
diately perceived to be mortal, and being unable to cmi- 
tinue any longer on horseback, he ordered one of nis 
attendants to place him under a tree, with his face to- 
wards the enemy ; then, fixing his eyes on the guard of 
his sword, which he held up instead of a cross, he ad- 
dressed his prayers to God, and in this posture, which 
became his character both as a soldier and as a Christian, 
he calmly awaited the approach of death. Bourbon, whq 
led the foremost of the enemy’s troops, found him in this 
situation, and expressed regret and pity at the sight. 
Pity not me,” cried the high spirited chevalier, “ I die 
as a man of honour ought, in the discharge of my duty : 
the real objects of pity are those who fight against their 
king, their country, and their oath.” 


READING X. 

SACK OF ROME BY THE IMPERIALISTS, 

; 1527 . 

Meanwhile Francis was rigorously confined, and hard 
conditions being proposed to him, as the price of his 
liberty, he drew his dagger, and pointing it at his breast, 
exclaimed, ‘‘A king had better die thus.” Thlnkin|j, 
however, when his passion had subsided, that an inter- 
view with Charles might procure him better terms, he 
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desired to be conducted into Spain, where he had a con- 
ference with the emperor, who, fearing that some general 
league might be entered into against him, or that Francis 
might execute his threat of resigning the crown of France 
in favouV of the Dauphin, consented to some diminution 
of the demands he had at first insisted upon. The treaty 
by which Francis obtained his liberty was signed at 
Madrid, on the 14th January, 1526. The principal ar- 
ticles were, that the same day Francis was set at liberty, 
his two sons, the Dauphin and the duke of Orleans should 
be delivered up as hostages (securities) into the emperor’s 
hands ; after which, Francis was to cede (give up) the 
dukedom of Burgundy to the emperor, restore tlie duke 
of Bourbon apd all his friends, marry the emperor’s 
sister, Leonora, and indemnify (secure) his imperial 
m^esty against all demands on the part of the king of 
England. These articles being ratified (conjirmed) in 
form, and both sides having taken an oath to observe 
them, the French king, on the 18th Mai'ch, was exchanged, 
on the borders of France, for his two sons, with much 
ceremonious solemnity, and the wisest precautions on both 
sides. It is said, that being at liberty, be immediately 
mounted a swift horse, and putting him at full speed, 
entered France waving his hand, and exclaiming several 
times, am still a king.” | 

Perhaps oi^e of • the most unfortunate circumstances 
resulting to Francis from his captivity was the breach of 
faith which his anxiety .to obtain liis liberty induced him 
to commit. But for this, his character as a monarch 
would have commanded unmixed feelings of respect and 
admiration. The fact, however, is, that a few hours after 
signing the treaty, he assembled such of his counsellors 
as were then in Madrid, and having required from them a 
solemn oath of secrecy, he made a long enumeration of 
the dishonourable arts, as well as unprinceiy rigour (se^ 
verity)^ which the^ emperor had employed in order to 
ensnare or intimidate hifii, and concluded by making 
a formal protest (declaration) in the hands of notaries, 
that his consent to the treaty should be considered as 
an involuntary (against his will) deed, and be deemed 
(regarded) null and void {of no effect). By this dis- 
ingenuous (insincere) artifice, for which even the treat- 
ment that he had met with was no apology, Francis 
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endeavoured to satisfy his honour and conscience - in 
signing the treaty, and to provide at the same time a 
})retext to break it. Accordingly, as soon as he arrived 
hi France, he called together the states of Burgundy, who 
protested against the article relative to their province ; 
and when the emperor’s ambassadors insisted upon the 
immediate fulfilment of the treaty, Francis replied, that 
he would strictly perform the articles regarding himself, 
but as to those which related to the French monarchy, 
he must take the sense of the nation at large for his guide. 
Shortly after this declaration of his resolution not to ex- 
ecute the treaty, the then pope Clement VII. absolved 
him from the oath taken at Madrid ; and the kings of 
France and England, the pope, the Swiss, the Venetians, 
the Florentines, and the Milanese, entered into a league 
against the emperor, which league, from the pope’s beiftg 
at the head of it, was dignified with the name oi holi/, 

Francis flattered himself that the appearance of this 
great confederacy might engage the emperor to relax 
somewhat of the rigour of the treaty of Madrid ; and while 
he entertained these hopes, he was the more remiss {less 
assiduous) in his warlike preparations ; nor did he send in 
due time reinforcements to his allies in Italy. The duke 
of Bourbon had got possession of the whole Milanese, of 
which the emperor intended to grant him the investiture, 
(possession); and having levied (raised) a considerable 
army in Germany, he became formidable to all the Italian 
potentates (princes) j and not the less so, because Charles, 
destitute, as usual, of money, had not been able to 
pay the forces. The general was extremely beloved 
by his troops ; and in order to prevent those mutinies 
which were ready to break out every moment, and which 
their affection alone for him had hitherto restrained, he 
led them to Rome, and promised to enrich them by the 
plunder of that opulent city. 

He executed his resolution with a ippidity equal to the 
boldness with which he had formed it. His soldiers, now 
that they had their prey in full view, complained neither 
of fatigue nor famine, nor want of pay. No sooner did 
they begin to move from Tuscany towards Rome, than 
the pope, sensible at last how fallacious (deceitful) the 
hopes b^ been on which he reposed, started from his 
security. But no time now remained, even for a bold 
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and decisive pontiff, to have taken proper measures, or 
to have formed any effectual plan of defence. Under 
Clement's feeble conduct, all was consternation, disorder, 
and irresolution. lie collected, however, such of his* 
disbanded soldiers as still remained in the city ; he armed 
the artificers of Rome, and the footmen and train-bearers 
of the cardinals ; he repaired the breaches in the walls ; 
he began to erect new works ; he excommunicated Bourbon 
and all his troops, branding (disgracing) the Germans 
with the name of Lutherans, and the Spaniards with that 
of Moors, Trusting to these ineffectual military pre- 
parations, or to his spiritual arms, which were still more 
despised by rapacious soldiers, he seems to have laid 
aside his natural timidity, and contrary to the advice of all 
his counsellors, determined to wait the approach of an 
enemy whom he might easily have avoided by a timely 
retreat. 


READING XI. 

SACK OF ROME BY THE IMPERIALISTS. — CONCLUDED. 

Bourbon, who saw the necessity of dispatch, now that 
his intentions were known, advanced with the utmost 
speed and encamped in the plains of Rome, on the even- 
ing of the 5th May, 1527. Early the next morning, 
being determined^ to distinguish that day either by his 
death or the success of his enterprise, he appeared at 
the head of his troops, clad in complete armour, above 
which he wore a vest of white tissue, that he might be 
more corispicuous both to his friends and to his enemies ; 
and as all depended on one bold impression, he led them 
instantly to scale (mount) the walls. Three distinct bodies, 
one of Germans, another of Spaniards, and the last of 
Italians, the three different nations of which the array was 
composed, were ap^inted to this service ; a separate at- 
tack was assigned to each ; and the whole army advanced 
to support them as occasion should require. A thick mist 
concealed their approach until they reached almost the 
brink of the ditch which surrounded the suburbs ; having 
planted their ladders in a moment, each brigade rushed 
on to the assault with an impetuosity heightened by na- 
tional emulation. They were received at first with forti- 
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tude equal to their own. The Swiss in the pope’s guards, 
and the veteran soldiers who had been assembled, fought 
with a courage becoming men to whom the defence of 
the noblest city in the world was entrusted. Bourbon^s 
troops, notwithstanding all their valour, gained no ground, 
and even began to give way ; when their leader, perceiv- 
ing that on this critical moment the fate of the day de- 
pended, threw himself from his horse, pressed to the 
front, snatched a scaling ladder from a soldier, planted it 
against the wall, and began to mount it, encouraging 
his men with his voice and hand to follow him. But 
at that very instant a musket bullet from the ramparts 
pierced his groin with a wound which he immediately felt 
to be mortal ; but he retained so much presence of mind 
as to des|pe those who were near him to cover his body 
with a cloak, that his death might not dishearten his 
troops, and he soon after expired with a courage worthy 
of a better cause, and which would have entitled him to 
the highest praise, if he had thus fallen in defence of his 
country, not at the head of its enemies. 

This fatal event could not be concealed from the army ; 
the soldiers soon missed their general, whom they were 
accustomed to see in every time of danger ; but instead 
of being disheartened by their loss, it animated them with 
new valour ; the name of Bourbon resounded along the 
line, accompanied with the cry of blood and revenge. The 
veterans who defended the walls were soon overpowered 
by numbers ; the untrained body of city recruits fled at 
the sight of danger, and the enemy, with irresistible 
violence, rushed into the town. 

During the combat, Clement was employed at the 
altar of St. Peter’s in offering up to heaven unavailing 
{useless) prayers for victory. When informed that his 
troops began to give way, he not only fled with precipitation, 
but with an infatuation still more amazing than any thing 
already mentioned, instead* of making; his escape by the 
opposite gate where there was no enemy to oppose it, he 
shut himself up, together with thirteen cardinals, the 
foreign ambassadors, and many persons of distinction, in 
the Castle of St. Angelo. In his way from the Vatican 
to that fortress he saw his troops flying before an enemy 
who pursued witly)ut giving quarter j he heard the cries 
and lamentations of the Roman citizens, and beheld the 

c 3 
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beginning of those calamities which his own credulity 
and ill conduct had brought upon his subjects. 

It is impossible to describe, or even to imagine, tlie 
misery and horror of the scene which followed. What- 
ever a city taken by storm can dread from military rage, 
unrestrained by discipline ; whatever excesses the ferocity 
of the Germans, the avarice of the Spaniards, or the 
licentiousness of the Italians could commit, these the 
W’Tetched inhabitants were obliged to suffer. Churches, 
palaces, and the houses of private persons were plundered 
without distinction. No age, or character, or sex, was 
exempt fiom injury. Cardinals, nobles, priests, matrons, 
virgins, were all the prey of the soldiers, and at the mercy 
of men deaf to the voice of humanity. Nor did these 
outrages cease, as is usual in towns which are |jpirried by 
assault, when the first fury of the storm was over ; ' the 
Imperialists kept possession of Rome several montlis, and 
during all that time the insolence and brutality of the 
soldiers hardly abated. Their booty in ready money 
alone amounted to a million of ducats ; what they raised 
by ransoms and exactions far exceeded that sum. Rome, 
though taken several different times by the northern 
nations, who overran the empire in the fifth and sixth 
centuries, was never treated with so much cruelty by the 
barbarous and heathen Huns, Vandals, or Goths, as by 
the bigoted subjects of a Catholic monarch. Clement 
himself, who had taken refuge in the Castle of St. Angelo, 
was obliged to surrender at discretion ; and found that 
his sacred character could neither procure him liberty 
nor respect. He was doomed to close confinement, until 
he should pay an enormous ransom, imposed by the victo- 
rious army, and surrender to the emperor all the places of 
.strength belonging to the apostolic see (the papal power). 

When intelligence of this great event was conveyed to 
the emperor, that young prince, habituated to hypocrisy, 
expressed the most profound sorrow for the success of his 
arms ; he put himself and all his court in mourning ; he 
stopped the rejoicings for the birth of his son Philip ; and 
knowing that every artifice, however gross, is able when 
seconded by authority, to impose upon the people, he 
ordered prayers^ during several months, to be put up in 
the (jhurches for the pope’s liberty, whi^h, all men knew, 
a letter under his hand could in a moment have procurelf. 
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READING XII. 

THE ANABAPTISTS. 

1534 . 

Among the many beneficial and salutary effects of 
which the Reformation was the immediate cause, it was 
attended, as must be the case in all actions and events 
wherein men are concerned, with some consequences of 
an opposite nature. No stronger instance of this can be 
adduced (brought forward) than the extravagances of 
wliich the Anabaptists were guilty shortly after the 
Reformation, as well as the rapid progress which that sect 
made amqpg the peasants. 

I'iie most remarkable of the religious tenets of this 
people related to the sacrament of baptism, which, as 
they contended, ought to be administered {given) only to 
persons grown up to years of understanding, and should 
be performed, not by sprinkling them with water, but by 
dipping them in it They also maintained, that among 
Christians who had the precepts of the gospel to direct, 
and the spirit of God to guide them, the office of magis- 
tracy was not only unnecessary, but an unlawful encroach- 
ment upon their spiritual liberty ; and tljey reprobated 
(found fault with) all distinctions by birth, rank, or wealth 
insisting upon a community of propert)^. Considering 
also that the New Testament had placed no restraint upon 
the number of wives which they might marry, they 
claimed to <hemselves the right of that liberty which God 
himself had granted to the patriarchs. 

Such opinions quickly produced the violent effects 
natural to them. Two Anabaptist prophets, J olin Matthias, 
a baker, of Haerlem, and John Boccold, or Beiikels, a 
journeyman tailor, of Leyden, possessed with the rage of 
making proselytes (converts), fixed their residence at 
Munster, an imperial city of Westphalia. Having made 
a great number of disciples they suddenly took possession 
of the arsenal in the night time. The senators and citi- 
zens, whether papists or protestants, fled in confusion, 
leaving the town in the power of the fanatics. These, 
under the direction of Matthias, who in the style and jvith 
xtk authority of a prophet, uttered his commands, which 
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it was death to disobey, pillaged {plundered) the churches, 
defaced their ornaments and destroyed all books except 
the Bible, as useless or impious. The pseudo {false) 
prophet then ordered every man to bring forth his 
property, which he immediately deposited in a public 
treasury, naming persons to distribute it for thp common 
use of all. He then sent messengers to the Anabaptists 
in the Low Countries, inviting them to assemble at Mun- 
ster, which he dignified with the name of Mount Sion. 

While thus employed, the Bishop of Munster, having 
assembled a considerable army, advanced to besiege the 
town. Matthias having sallied out and ‘gained a trifling 
advantage, was so intoxicated with his success, that he 
appeared next day brandishing a spear, and declared, 
that, in imitation of Gideon, he would go forth the next 
day with a handful of men, and smite the ungodly. 
Thirty persons whom he named, followed him, and, as 
might be expected, were all cut off. 

Matthias, liowever, quickly found a successor in 
Boccold, who, though less daring inaction than the former, 
was a wilder enthusiast, and of more unbounded ambition. 
He remodelled the government, and, in imitation of the 
Jews, named twelve judges in the place of senators, retain- 
ing to himself the same authority which Moses anciently 
possessed as legislator (kiwgiver) of that people. 

But, not satisfied with power or titles which were not 
supreme, he caused it to be declared by one of his crea- 
tures, a pretended prophet, that it was the will of God 
that John Boccold should be king of Sion, and sit on 
the throne of David. Having been acknowledged as 
such by the infatuated multitude, he, from that moment, 
assumed all the state and pomp of royalty, wearing a 
crown of gold, being clad in the most sumptuous gar- 
ments, and having a Bible carried on his one hand and a 
naked sword on the other. 

The excesses to which this impudent impostor now 
abandoned himself are too revolting to be more than 
hinted at in this place. Suffice it, therefore, to say, that 
having asserted the lawfulness, nay the necessity, of 
having more wives than one, he himself set them an 
example by marrying at once three, a number which 
he afterwards gradually increased to fourteen. ^ 

The cup, however, of his iniquity was now full ; tm 
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German princes exasperated {enrarjed) at the insult offered 
to their dignity by Boccold’s presumptuous usurpation of 
royal honours, raised a powerful army, which, under the 
command of an experienced officer, invested Munster. 
A deserter having informed the besieging general of u 
weak par^of the fortifications, a chosen body succeeded 
in getting into the town and opening the gates. After a 
desperate struggle the Anabaptists were overpowered, 
their king being taken prisoner ; he was loaded with 
chains, and carried from city to city, as a spectacle to 
gratify the curiosity of the people, and to be exposed to 
their insults. His spirit, however, was not broken or 
humbled by this sad reverse of his condition ; and he 
adhered with unshaken firmness to the distinguishing 
tenets of his sect. After this he was brought back to 
Munster, the scene of his royalty and crimes, and put to 
death with the most exquisite as well as lingering tortures, 
all which he bore with astonishing fortitude. This extra- 
ordinary man, who had been able to acquire such amazing 
dominion over the minds of his followers, and to exciw 
commotions (disturbances) so dangerous to society, was 
only twenty- six years of age. 


READING XIII. 

EXPEDITION OP CHARLES V. AGAINST ALGIERS. 

1541. 

Whilst the Reformation was making a rapid progress 
in Germany, and our own Henry was busily engaged in 
the suppression of the monasteries in England, the em- 
peror Charles V. experienced one of the most signal 
defeats recorded in history, a defeat only to be paralleled 
by the disastrous Russian campaign of Napoleon. The 
causes which led to it are as follows : — 

Algiers was at this time governed by Hascen-Aga, a 
renegado eunuch, wdio, by passing through every station 
in the Corsair’s service, had acquired such experience 
UAwar, that he was well fitted for a station which required 
flpan of tried and daring courage. . Hascen, in order to 
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show how well he deserved that dignity, carried on his 
piratical depredations against the Christian states with 
amazing activity, and outdid, if possible, his predecessor 
Barbarossa himself in boldness and cruelty. The com- 
merce of the Mediterranean was greatly interrupted by 
his cruisers, and such frequent alarms given to^the coasts 
of Spain, that there w^as a necessity of erecting watch- 
towers at proper distances, and of keeping guards con- 
stantly on foot in order to descry the approach of his 
squadrons, and to protect the inhabitants from their 
descents. Of this the emperor’s subjects had long com- 
plained, representing it as an enterprise corresponding to 
his power and becoming his humanity, to reduce Algiers, 
which, since the conquest of Tunis, was tlie common 
receptacle {curium) of all the freebooters ; and to exter- 
minate {destroy utterly) that lawless nation, the implacable 
(merciless) enemies ot‘ the human race. Moved partly 
by their entreaties, and partly allured by the hope of 
adding to the glory which he had acquired by his last 
ikpedition into Africa, ChaVfes issued orders both in 
Spain and Italy to prepare “k fleet and army for that pur? 
pose ; and so firm was he in his resolution, that, notwith- 
standing the advice of Andrew Doria, who entreated him 
not to expose his whole armament to the hazard of de- 
struction by venturing at so late a season to approach the 
stormy coasts ef Algiers, he embarked on board Dorians 
gallies, at Porto- Vencre, in the Genoese territories. He 
soon found that this experienced sailor had not judged 
wrong concerning the element with w^hich he was. so well 
acquainted ; for such a storm arose that it was with the 
utmost difficulty and danger he reached Sardinia, the 
place of general rendezvous (meeting). But as the em- 
peror’s courage was undaunted, and his temper often in- 
flexible (not to he hent\ neither the remonstrances of the 
pope and Doria, nor the danger to which he had already 
been exposed by disregarding them, had any other effect 
than to confirm him in his fatal resolution. His force con- 
sisted of twenty thousand foot, two thousand horse, 
Spaniards, Italians, and Germans, mostly veterans, to- 
gether with three thousand volunteers, the flower of the 
Spanish and Italian nobility ; to these Were added a 
thousand soldiers, sent from Malta by the order of St 
John, and headed by a hundred of its most gallant knjgl 
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After a tedious and dangerous voyage from Majorca to 
the African coast, the emperor landed, without opposition, 
not far from Algiers, and immediately advanced towards 
the town. To oppose this mighty army, Hascen had 
only eight hundred Turks, and five thousand Moors, partly 
natives of Africa, and parly refugees from Grenada. He 
returned, however, a fierce and haughty answer when 
summoned to surrender. But with such a handful of 
soldiers neither his desperate courage, nor consummate 
vskill in war, could have long resisted the forces now 
brought against him. 

But howsoever far the emperor might think himself 
beyond the reach of any danger from tlie enemy, he was 
suddenly exposed to a more dreadful calamity, and one 
against which human prudence and human efforts availed 
nothing. On the second day after his landing, and before 
lie had time for anything but to disperse some light- 
armed Arabs, who molested {annoyed) his troops on their 
march, the clouds began to gather, and the heavens to 
appear with a fierce and "threatening aspect. Towards^ 
evening rain began to fall, accompanied with violent 
wind, and the rage of the tempest increasing during the 
night, the soldiers, who had brought nothing on shore 
but their arms, remained exposed to all its fury, without 
tents, shelter, or cover of any kind. The ground was 
soon so wet that they could not lie down on it ; their 
camp being in a low situation was overflowed with water, 
and they sunk at every step to the ankles in mud ; while 
the wind blew with such impetuosity, that, to prevent 
their falling, they were obliged to thrust their spears into 
the ground, and to support themselves by taking hold 
of them. Hascen was too vigilant an officer to allow an 
enemy in^such distress to remain unmolested. About 
the dawn of morning he sallied out witli soldiers, who, 
having been screened from the storm under their own 
roofs, were fresh and vigorous. A body of Italians 
who were stationed nearest the city, dispirited and 
benumbed with cold, fled at the approach of the Turks. 
The troops at the *post behind them discovered greater 
courage, but as the rain had extinguished their mutches 
and wetted their powder, their muskets were useless, 
and having scarcely strength to handle their other arms, 
tHy were soon thrown into confusion. Almost the 
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whole army, with the emperor himself in person, was 
obliged to advance before the enemy conld be repulsed, 
who, after spreading such general consternation, and 
killing a considerable number of men, retired at last in 
good order* 


READING XIV, 

EXPEDITION OF CHARLES V. AGAINST ALGIERS. — ^ 

. ^ CONCLUDED. 

But all feeling or remembrance of this loss and danger 
was quickly obliterated {effaced) by a more drea“dful 
as well as affecting spectacle. It was now broad day, the 
hurricane had abated nothing of its violence, and the sea 
appeared agitated with all the rage of which that destruc- 
tive element is capable ; all the ships, on which alone 
the whole army knew that their safety and subsistence 
depended, were seen driven from their anchors, some 
dashing against each other, some beat to pieces on the 
rocks, many forced ashore, and not a few sinking in the 
waves. In less than an hour fifteen ships of war, and a 
hundred and forty transports with eight thousand men 
perished ; and such of the unhappy crews as escaped the 
fury of the sea were murdered without mercy by the 
Arabs as soon as they reached land. The emperor 
stood in silent anguish and astonishment beholding this 
fatal event, which at once blasted {destroyed) all his 
hopes of success, and buried in the depths of the ocean 
the vast stores which he had provided, as well §>r annoy- 
ing the enemy, as for subsisting his own troops. He had 
it notin his power to afford them any other assistance or 
relief than by sending some troops to drive away the 
Arabs, and thus delivering a few who were so fortunate 
as to get ashore, from the cruel fate which their com- 
panions had met with. At last the Wind began to fall, 
and to give some hopes that sufficient ships might escape 
to save the army from perishing by famine, and trans- 
port them back to Europe. But these were only hoper ; 
the approach of evening covered the sea with darknesl^ 
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and it being impossible for the officers aboard the ships 
which had outlived the storm to send any intelligence to 
their companions who were ashore, they remained during 
the night in all the anguish of suspense and uncertainty. 
Next day a boat dispatched by Doria made shift to reach 
land with information, that having weathered out the 
storm, to which, during fifty years’ knowledge of the sea, 
he had never seen any equal in fierceness and horror, he 
had found it necessary to bear away with his shattered 
ships to cape Metafuz. He advised the emperor, as the 
face of the sky was still lowering and tempestuous, to 
march with all speed to that place, where the troops 
could re-embark with greater ease. 

The comfort which this intelligence afforded Charles, 
by t^e assurance that part of his fleet had escaped, was 
counterbalanced by the new cares and perplexity in which 
it involved him with regard to his army. Metafuz was, 
at least, three days’ march from his present camp ; all the 
provisions which he had brought ashore at his first landing 
were now consumed ; his soldiers worn out with fatigue, 
wei*e hardly capable of such a journey, even in a friendly 
country, and being dispirited by a succession of hard- 
ships, which victory itself would scarcely have rendered 
tolerable, they were in no condition to undergo new toils. 
But the situation of the army was such as allowed not 
one moment for deliberation, nor left it in the least doubt- 
ful what to choose. They were ordered instantly to 
march, the wounded, the sick, and the feeble being placed 
in the cenjfcre ; such as seemed most vigorous were 
stationed in the front and rear. Then the sad effects of 
what they had suffered begdn to appear more manifestly 
than ever, and new calamities were added to all those 
which they had already endured. Some could hardly 
bear the weight of their arms ; others, spent with the toil 
of forcing tlieir way through deep and almost impassable 
roads, sank down and died ; many perished by famine, as 
the whole army subsisted chiefly on roots and berries, or 
the flesh of iiorses, killed by the emperor’s order and 
distributed among the several battalions ; many were 
drowned in brooks, which were swollen so much by the 
excessive rains, that in passing them they waded up to the 
clyn ; not a few were killed by the enemy, who, during 
the greater part of their retreat, alarmed, harassed, and 
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annoyed them night and day. At last they arrived at 
Metafuz, and the weather being now so calm as to restore 
their communication with the fleet, they were supplied 
with plenty of provisions and cheered with the prospect 
of safety. 

During this dreadful series of calamities, the emperor 
discovered great qualities, many of which, an uninter- 
rupted jdqw of prosperity had hitherto afforded him no 
opportunity of ♦displaying. He appeared conspicuous 
for firmness and constancy of spirit, for magnanimity, 
fortitude, humanity, and compassion. He endured as 
great hardships as the meanest soldier, he exposed his 
own person wherever danger threatened, he encouraged 
the desponding, visited the sick and wounded, and ani- 
mated all by his word and example. When the army 
embarked, he was among the last who left the shore, 
although a body of Arabs hovered at no great distance, 
ready to fall on the rear. By these virtues, Charles 
atoned, in some degree, for his obstinacy and presump- 
tion, in undertaking an expedition so fatal to his subjects. 

The calamities which attended this unfortunate enter- 
prise did not end here ; for no sooner were the forces got 
on board, than a new storm arising, thougli less furious 
than the former, scattered the fleet and obliged them, 
separately, to rqake towards such ports in Spain and Italy 
as they could first reach ; thus spreading the account of 
their disasters, with all the circumstances of aggravation 
and horror which their fear or fancies suggested. The 
emperor himself, after escaping great dangers, and being 
forced into the port of Bogoa, in Africa, where he was 
obliged by contrary winds to remain several weeks, 
arrived at last in Spain, worn out with fatigue, anxiety, 
and disappointment. 


READING XV. 

CARDINAL BEATOUN. 

1546 . 

The doctrines of the Reformation, having once found 
their way iplo E igland, soon crossed the Tweed, and 
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were received with the utmost welcome by a shrewd and 
thinking people, while the pope, observing his authority 
in Scotland to be in danger from the spreading of the 
new opinions, had bestowed on Beatoun, the primate, the 
dignity of cardinal, in order to confer upon him greater 
influence. Tliis prelate had long been regarded as 
prime minister to the reigning monarch James V., and as 
the head of that party which defended the an^nt pri- 
vileges and properties of the ccclesiastiefc. Ijpon the 
death of his master, apprehensive of the consequences 
both to his party and to himself, he endeavoured to keep 
possession of power ; and, for tliat purpose, he is accused 
of executing a deed which required a high degree of 
temerity. lie is said to have forged a will for the king, 
appointing himself and three noblemen more, regents of 
the kingdom during the minority of the infant princess ; 
at least, for historians are not well agreed in the circum- 
stances of the fact, he had read to James a paper of that 
import, to which that monarch, during the delirium which 
preceded his death, had given an imperfect assent and 
approbation. By virtue of this will, Beatoun had put 
himself in possession of the government ; and having 
united his interests with those of the queen dowager, he 
obtained the consent of the convention of states and 
excluded the pretensions of Hamilton earl of Arran, who, 
being next heir to the crown, seemed .best entitled to 
possess that high oflice into which the cardinal had ob- 
truded (thrust) himself. 

The cardinal did not long retain his ill-gotten power. 
A convention met, December 28th, a.d. 1542, only eight 
days after the king’s death. In this convention no regard 
was paid to the pretended will, as the manner in which it 
had been fabricated was not unknown. The cardinal, 
irritated at this, made a most violent declamation against 
appointing any single person, and particularly any of the 
name of Hamilton, regent. In this oration he gave the 
Hamiltons all the opprobrious (insulting) names that 
language furnished. The earl of Arran then stood up 
and said ; “ My lords, call me Wiiat names you please, 
but deny me not my right to the regency. Whatever 
faults any of my name may have committed, none of you 
can say I have done him any injury, neither am I minded 
to flatter any of my friends in their evil doing, but by 
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God’s grace shall be as forward to correct their enormities 
as any within the realm can reasonably require me. 
Therefore yet again, my lords, in God’s name, I crave 
that ye do me no wrong, nor defraud me of ray just title, 
before you have experience of my government.” The 
whole assembly, the cardinal and a few of the clergy, 
excepted, cried out that the earl of Arran’s claim was 
most jus^and could not be disputed, and he was accord- 
ingly appointed guardian to the queen and governor of 
the kingdom, and invested with all the power, pre- 
rogatives {j)ecuUar privileges)^ and possessions of the 
crown. 

But the weak and injudicious conduct of the Earl soon 
brought disgrace upon himself, and restored the cardinal 
to his former power ; the great seal being taken from the 
Archbishop of Glasgow, and delivered in Parliament 
December 15, 1543, to the cardinal. The same day the 
Governor himself, who had abandoned his principles as 
well as his party, and was entirely under the direction of 
the cardinal, complained in Parliament of the great in- 
crease of heresy in all parts of the kingdom, when an 
act was made for its extirpation {destruction)^ commanding 
all bishops and their officials to apprehend and bring to 
trial all who were suspected of heresy, and promising 
them the supp 9 Jft of the secular {temporal) arm in that 
pious work. 

The hatred between the partisans of the ancient and 
those of the new religion, became every day more violent ; 
and the resolution which the cardinal primate bad formed 
of employing the most rigorous punishments against the 
reformers, brought matters to a quick decision. There 
was one Wishart, a gentleman by birth, who employed 
himself with great zeal in preaching against the ancient 
superstitions, and began to give alarm to the clergy, who 
were justly terrified with the danger of some fatal revolu- 
tion in religion* This man was celebrated for the purity 
of his morals, and for his extensive learning ; but these 
praises cannot be much depended upon, because we 
know, that among the Reformers, severity of manners 
supplied the place of many virtues ; and the age was in 
general so ignorant that most of the priests in Scotland 
imagined the New Testament to be a composition of 
Luther’s, and asserted that the Old one alone was the 
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word of God. Bi\t, however the case may have stood 
with regard to those estimable qualities ascribed to 
Wishart, he was strongly possessed with the desire of 
innovation {introduction of novelties), and he enjoyed 
those talents which qu^ified him for becoming a popular 
preacher, and for seizing the attention and affections of 
the multitude. The magistrates of Dundee, where he 
exercised his mission, were alarmed with his progress ; 
and being unable or unwilling to treat him witn rigour, 
they contented themselves with denying him the liberty 
of preaching, and with dismissing him the bounds of their 
jurisdiction. Wishart, moved with indignation that they 
dared to reject him, together with the word of God, 
threatened them, in imitation of the ancient prophets, 
with some imminent {impending) calamity ; and he with- 
drew to the west country, where he daily increased the 
number ol his proselytes {converts). Meanwhile a plague 
broke out in Dundee ; and all men exclaimed that the 
town had drawn down the vengeance of heaven by 
banishing the pious preacher, and that the pestilence 
would never cease till they had made him atonement 
for their offence against him. No sooner did Wishart 
hear of this change in their disposition than he returned 
to them, and made them a new Jender {offer) of his doc- 
trine ; but lest he should spread the contagion by bringing 
multitudes together, he erected his pulpit on the top of a 
gate ; the infected stood within, the others without. The 
preacher, as may naturally be supposed, failed not in 
such a situation to take advantage of the immediate 
terrors of the people, and to enforce his evangelical 
mission. After this he visited Montrose, Perth, and 
sevei’al other towns, and such was his success that his 
converts were almost innumerable, and among these were 
not a few of the nobility and principal gentlemen of the 
kingdom. 

The c^prdinal and the clergy in general were greatly 
incensed against this bold and dangerous adversary, and 
a resolution was formed to put an end to his attacks upon 
the church, by taking away his life by some means or 
other. Two attempts were made to cut him off by assas- 
sination ; but he defeated the first by his courage, and 
the second by his caution. At length, finding his . efforts 
baffled, Beatoun engaged the earl of Bothwell to ari‘e8t 
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him and to deliver him into his hands ; and, this being 
done, he was conducted to St. Andrews, and, after a trial, 
was condemned to the flames as a heretic. But as Arran, 
the governor, irresolute in his temper, would not consent 
to his execution, the cardinal determined to inflict the 
penalty of death without the aid of the secular arm, and 
he himself beheld from his window the barbarous spec- 
tacle, Wishart suffered with unexampled patience ; but 
remarking the triumph of his insulting enemy, foretold, 
that he should in a very few days, and in the very same 
place, lie as low as now he was exalted aloft, in opposi- 
tion to true piety and religion. 

The prophecy wa^ probably the immediate cause of 
the event which it foretold. The disciples of this martyr, 
enraged at the cruel execution, formed a conspiracy 
against the cardinal, and having associated to them 
Norman Lesly, who was disgusted on account of some 
private quarrel, they conducted their enterprise with 
great secrecy and success. Early in the morning they 
entered the cardinal’s palace, which he had strongly for- 
tified, and though they were not above sixteen persons, 
they thrust out a hundred tradesmen and fifty servant-^, 
whom they seized separately, before any suspicion arose 
of their intentions ; and ^having shut the gates they pro- 
ceeded very deliberately to execute their purpose on the 
cardinal. That prelate had been alarmed with the noise 
which he heard in the castle, and had barricadoed the 
door of his chamber : but finding that they had brought 
fire, in order to force their way, and having obtained, as 
believed, a promise of life, he opened the door, and his 
assassins rushed in with their swords drawn. They found 
the cardinal seated in an elbow chair, and upon seeing 
them he cided out, I am a priest, I am a priest, you will 
not kill me.” James Melvil then sprang forward, and 
stopping his comrades, bade them reflect that this sacri- 
fice was the work and judgment of God, and^ ought to 
be executed with becoming deliberation and gravity. 
Then turning the point of his sword towards Beatoun, he 
thus addressed him, Repent thee, thou wicked cardinal, 
of all thy sins and iniquities, especially of 4he murder of 
Wishart, that instrument of God for the conversion of 
these lands ; it is his death which now cries vengeance 
upon thee : we are sent by God ^ inflict the deserved 
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punishment.* For here, before the Almighty, I protest 
that it is neither hatred of thy person, nor love of thy 
riches, nor fear of thy power, which moves me to seek 
thy death ; but only because thou hast been and still 
remainest, an obstinate enemy to Jesus Christ, and his 
holy gospel.” Having spoken these words, Without 
giving Beatoun time to finish that repentance to which he 
had exhorted him, he thrust him through the body, and 
the cardinal fell dead at his, feet ; liis last words being, 
“ Fy ! fy ! all is lost, all is lo^t.” This murder was 
perpetrated on the 28th of May, 1546. 


READING XVL 

ACCESSION OF EDWARD VI. — FIESCO’S CONSPIRACY. 

1547. 

Upon the death of Henry VIII. Edward, his son by 
Jane Seymour, ascended the throne ; but being only nine 
years of age at the time of his father’s death, the govern^ 
ment was committed to sixteen executors, among whom 
were the archbishop of Canterbury, and all the great 
officers of state, the king’s uncle the earl of Hereford, 
who was raised to the dukedom of Somerset, being qiiosen 
Protector. 

One of the most memorable foreign events which oc- 
curred during his short reign was the celebrated attempt 
of Fiesco to subvert the government of the Dorias in 
Genoa. 

The form of government which had been established 
in this city at the. time when Andrew Doria restored 
liberty to his country, did not, after a trial of nearly twenty 
years, give universal satisfaction to those turbulent re- 
publicans. In addition to which Giannetino Doria, whom 
his gran4 uncle Andrew destined to be the heir of his 
private fortune, aimed likewise at being his successor in 
power, and as he manifested from the earliest years a 
tyrannical and overbearing disposition, he was already 
feared and hated as an enemy to the liberties of the 
republic. 

This growing disgust having been observed by John 
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• Lewis Fiesco, count of Lavagna, encourjiged him to 
attempt one of the boldest actions recorded in history. 
This young nobleman, the richest and most illustrious 
subject in the republic, possessed in an eminent degree, 
all the qualities which win upon the human heart, com- 
mand ‘respect, or secure attachment ; but to these qualities 
he added an insatiable {ne'^er to be satisfied) and restless 
ambition, and a mind that disdained subordination {obedi- 
ence), These various passions preying with violence 
uppn his turbulent and aspiring mind, determined him to 
attempt overturning that domination {porcet') to which he 
could not submit. 

Having communicated his scheme to a few chosen 
confidants, from whom he kept nothing secret, the cliief 
of whom was Perrina, a man of desperate fortunes, it 
was resolved to assassinate the two Dorias as well as the 
principal persons of their party, to overturn the estab- 
lished system of government, and to place Fiesco on the 
ducal throne of Genoa. Time, however, and prepara- 
tions were requisite to ripen such a design for execution ; 
and while he was employed in carrying on these, Fiesco 
made it his chief care to guard against every thing that 
might betray his secret or create suspicion. The disguise 
he assumed w^as of all others the most impenetrable. 
He seemed to Jbe abandoned entirely to pleasure and dis- 
sipation 5 but amidst all this hurry of amusements, he 
prosecuted his plan with the most cool attention, neither 
retarding {delaying) the design by a timid hesitation, nor 
precipitating {hurrying on) the execution by an excess of 
impatience* 

Various consultations were held by the conspii'ators 
as to the best plan to be adopted for the execution of 
their purposes. After several schemes being proposed 
and rejected, it was at last determined to attempt by 
open force, what they found difficult to effect by stratagem, 
and the night between the second and third of January 
was appointed for the enterprise. 

The morning of that day Fiesco employed in vjsiting 
his friends, passing some hours among them with a spirit 
as gay and unembarrassed as at other times. Towards 
evening he paid court to the two Dorias with his usual 
marks of respect, and surveying their countenance and 
behaviour with the attention natural in his situation,. was 
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Imppy to observe the perfect security in which they re- 
mained, without the least foresight or dread of that storm 
which had been so long gathering, and which was now 
ready to burst over their heads. From their palace he 
hastened to his own, which stood by itself in the middle 
of a large court, surrounded by a high wall. The gates 
had been set open in the morning, and all persons, with- 
out distinction, were allowed to enter, but strong guards 
])osted within the court sulfered no one to return. 
Ferrina, meanwhile, and a few persons trusted with the 
secret of the conspiracy, after conducting Fiesco’s vassals, 
as well as the crews of his gal lies, into the palace in 
small bodies, with as little noise as possible, dispersed 
themselves throughout the city, and in the name of 
their patron, invited to an entertainment the principal 
citizens whom they knew to be disgusted with the adminis- 
tration of the Dorias, and to have inclination as well as 
courage to attempt a change in the government. Of the 
vast number of [)ersons who now filled the palace, a few 
only knew for what purpose they were assembled ; the 
rest, astonished at finding, instead of the preparations 
for a feast, a court crowded with armed men and apart- 
ments filled with the instruments of war, gazed on each 
other with a mixture of curiosity, impatience, and terror. 
While their minds were in this state of suspense and 
agitation, Fiesco appeared ; with a look full of alacrity 
{cheerfulness) and confidence, he addressed himself to 
tlie persons of chief distinction, telling them that they 
were not now called to partake of the pleasure of an 
entertainment, but to 'join in a deed of valour, which 
would lead them to liberty and immortal renown. He 
set before their eyes the exorbitant {unreasonable) as well 
as intolerable authority of the elder Doria, which the 
ambition of Giannetino was about to enlarge and render 
perpetual. This unrighteous domination,’* continued he, 
“ you have it now in your power to subvert {overturn)^ and 
to establish the freedom of your country on a firm basis. 
The tyrants must be cut off ; I have taken the most effec- 
tual means for this purpose ; my associates are numerous ; 
I can depend on allies and protectors if necessary. 
Happily the tyrants are as secure as I have been provi- 
dent, their insolent contempt of their countrymen has 
banished the suspicion and timidity which usually render 

p 
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the guilty quick-sighted to discern, as well as sagacious 
to guard against the vengeance which they deserve. 
They will now feel the blow, before they suspect any 
hostile hand to be nigh ; let us then sally forth, that we 
may deliver our country by one generous effort, almost 
unaccompanied with danger and certain of success.” 
These words, uttered with that irresistible fervour which 
animates the mind when roused by great objects, made 
the desired impression on the audience. With one voice 
they all applauded and promised to second the under- 
taking. 

Fiesco, having thus fixed and encouraged his associates, 
before he gave them his last orders, hastened for a mo- 
ment to the apartment of his Avife, a lady of the noble 
house of Cibo, whom he loved with tender affection, and 
whose beauty and virtue rendered her worthy of his love. 
The noise of the armed men who crowded the court 
and palace, having long before reached her ears, she 
concluded some hazardous enterprise to be in hand, and 
she trembled for her husband. He found lier in all the 
anguish of uncertainty and fear ; and as it was now 
impossible to keep his design concealed, he informed her 
of what he had undertaken : the prospect of a scene so 
full of horror as well as danger, completed her agony ; 
and foreboding immediately in her mind the fatal issue of 
it, she endeavoured by her tears, entreaties, and despair, 
to divert {turn) him from his purpose. Fiesco, after 
trying in vain to sooth and to inspire her with hope, 
broke from a situation into which an excess of tenderness 
liad unwarily seduced liini, though It could not shake his 
resolution. Farewell,” he cried, as lie quitted the 
apartment, ‘^you shall either never see me more, or yon 
shall behold to-morrow every thing in Genoa subject to 
your power.” 


READING XVir. 

FIESCO’S CONSPIRACY. — CONCLUDED. 

1547 . 

As soon as he rejoined his companions, he allotted 
each his proper station j some were appointed to assault and 
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siege the different gates of the city ; some to make them- 
selves masters of the principal streets or places of strength : 
Fiesco reserved to himself the attack of the harbour, 
where Doria’s gallies were laid up, as the post of chief 
importance, and of greatest^ danger. It was now mid- 
night, and the citizens slept in the security of peace, 
when this band of conspirators, numerous, desperate, and 
well armed, ruslied out to (execute their plan. They 
surprised some of the gates without meeting with any re - 
sistance. Tliey got possession of others after a sharp eon- 
tiict with the soldiers on guard. Perrinn, with the galley 
which had been fitted out against the Turks, blocked up 
the mouth of the Dars( na or little harbour, where Doria’s 
fleet lay, all possibility of escape being cut off by this 
precaution. When Fiesco attempted to enter the gallies 
from the shore, to which they were made fast, they were 
in no condition to make resistance, as they were not only 
unrigged and disarmed, but had no crew on board, except 
the slaves chained to the oar. Every quarter of the city 
was now filled with noise and tumult, all the streets 
resounding with the cry Fiesco and Liberty! At that 
name, so popular and beloved, many of the lower rank 
took arms and joined tlie conspirators. The nobles and 
partizans (^adherents) of the aristocracy, astonished or 
affrighted, shut the gates of their houses, and thought 
of nothing but securing them from pillage. At last, the 
noise excited by tliis scene of violence and confusion, 
reached the palace of Doria ; Giannetino started immedi- 
ately from his bed, and imagining that it was occasioned 
by some mutiny among the sailors, rushed out with a few 
attendants and hurried towards the harbour. The gate 
of St. Thomas, through which he had to pass, was 
already in the possession of the conspirators, who, the 
moment he entered, fell upon him with the utmost fury, 
an4 murdered him on the spot. The same must liave 
been the fate of the elder Doria, if Jerome de Fiesco had 
executed his brother’s plan, and had proceeded immedi- 
ately to attack him in his palace; but he, wishing, from 
sordid motives, to prevent its being plundered amidst 
the confusion, having forbid liis followers to advance, 
Andrew got intelligence of his nephew’s death, as well as 
of his own danger, and, mounting on horseback, saved 
himself by flight. Amidst this general consternation, a 
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few senators had the courage to assemble in the palace 
of the republic ; at first some of the most daring amoni>: 
them attempted to rally the scattered soldiers and to attack 
a body of the conspirators ; but being repulsed with loss, 
all agreed that nothing now ^remained but to treat with 
the party which seemed to be irresistible. Deputies 
were accordingly sent to learn of Fiesco what were the 
concessions or conditions with which he would be satis- 
fied ; or rather to submit to whatever terms he should 
be pleased to prescribe {dictate). 

But by this time, Fiesco, with wliom they were em- 
powered to negotiate, was no more. Just as he was 
about to leave the harbour, where every thing had suc- 
ceeded to his wish, that he might join his victorious 
companions, he heard some extraordinary uproar on board 
the admiral’s galley. Alarmed at the noise, and fearing that 
the slaves might break their chains and overpower his 
associates, he ran thither, but the plank which reached from 
the shore to the vessel happening to overturn, he fell 
into the sea whilst he was hurrying forward too quickly ; 
being loaded with heavy armour, he sunk to the bottom, 
and perished in the very moment when he must have 
taken full possession of every thing his ambitious heart 
could desire. Perrina was the first wlio discovered this 
fatal accident, and foreseeing all its consequences, con- 
cealed it with the utmost industry from every one but a 
few leaders of the conspiracy. Nor was it difficult amidst 
the darkness and confusion of tlie night, to have kept it 
secret until a treaty with the senators should have put 
the city in the power of the conspirators. All their 
Jiopes of this were disconcerted by the imprudence of 
Jerome Fiesco, who, when the deputies of the senate 
inquired for his brother, the count of Lavagna, that they 
might make their proposal to him, replied with a childish 
vanity, “ I. am now the only person to whom that ti^e 
belongs, and with me you must treat.” These words 
discovered, as well to his friends as to his enemies, what 
had happened, and made the impression which might have 
been expected on both? The deputies, encouraged by 
this event, the only one which could occasion such a 
sudden revolution as might turn to their advantage, 
instantly, with admirable presence of mind, a 
new tone, suitable to the change in their circumstances, 
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and made liigh demands, while they tried to gain time by 
protracting {lengthening^ the negotiation ; the rest of the 
senators were busy in assembling their partizans, and in 
forming . a body capable of defending the palace of the re- 
public. On the other hand; the conspirators, astonished 
at the death of a man whom they adored and trusted, and 
placing no confidence in Jerome, a giddy youth, felt their 
courage die away, and their arms fell from their hands. 
That profound and amazing secrecy, with which the 
conspiracy had been concerted {planned)^ and which 
had contributed hitherto so much to its success, proved 
now the chief cause of its miscarriage {failure). The 
leader was gone, the greater part of those who acted 
under him, knew not his confidants, and were strangers to 
the object at which he aimed. There was no person 
among tliem whose authority or abilities entitled him to 
assume Fiesco’s place, or to finish his plan ; after having 
lost the spirit which animated it, life and activity deserted 
the whole body. Many of the conspirators withdrew to 
their houses, hoping that amidst the darkness of the night 
they had passed unobserved, and might remain unknown. 
Others sought for safety by a timely reti'eat, and before 
break of day most of them fied with precipitation from a 
city, which, but a few hours befoi'e, was ready to acknow- 
ledge them as masters. 

Next morning, every thing was quiet in Genoa ; not an 
enemy was to be seen ; few marks of the violence of the 
former night appeared, the conspirators having conducted 
their enterprise with more noise than bloodshed, and 
gained all their advantages by surprise, rather than by 
Ibrce of arms. Towards evening, Andrew Doria returned 
to the city, being met by all the inhabitants, who received 
him with acclamations (shouts) of joy. Though the dis- 
grace as well as danger of the preceding night was fresh 
in his mind, and the mangled body of his kinsman still 
before his eyes, such was his moderation and magnanimity, 
that the decree issued by the senate against the conspira- 
tors, did not exceed that just measure of severity which 
was requisite Ibr the support of government, and was 
dictated neither by the violence of resentment nor the 
rancour {malignity) of revenge. 
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REAWNG XVin. 

FREDERICK, ELECTOR OF SAXONY, TAKEN PRISONER BY 
CHARLES V. 

1547 . 

The emperor Charles V. no less than the pope had 
learned to make religion subservient to his ambition and 
policy ; he was resolved to employ the imputation of 
heresy as a pretence for subduing the Protestant princes, 
and oppressing the liberties of Germany ; and having by 
his political arts separated the Palatine {German potentate) 
and the elector of Brandenburg from the Protestant 
confederacy, he took up arms against^ the elector of 
Saxony and the Landgrave ( German prince) of Hesse. 

At the head of sixteen thousand veterans, the emperor 
advanced into Saxony. The elector’s forces were more 
numerous, but they were divided. Charles did not allow 
them time to assemble ; he attacked the main body at 
Mulhausen, defeated it after an obstinate dispute, and 
took the elector prisoner. The captive prince was^mrne- 
diately conducted to the emperor, whom he found stand- 
ing on the field of battle, in the full exultation of victory. 
The elector’s behaviour, even in his present unfortunate 
and humbling condition, was decent and even raagnani- 
inous. It was worthy of his gallant resistance, tie 
alike avoided a sullen pride and a mean submission : 
‘‘ The fortune of war,” said he, ‘^most gracious emperor, 
has made me your prisoner, and I hope to be treated ” — 
here Charles rudely interrupted him: — ‘‘And am I then, 
at last, acknowledged to be emperor ? Charles of Ghent 
was the only title you lately allowed me. You shall be 
treated as you deserve ! ” turning from him with a haughty 
air. To this cruel repulse the king of the Romans 
(the other title of Charles,) added reproaches in his own 
name, using expressions still more harsh and insulting. 
The elector made no reply ; but, with an unaltered coun- 
tenance, accontpanied the Spanish soldiers, appointed to 
guard him. 

The emperor speedily marched towards Wittenberg, 
(the capital, in that age, of the electoral branch of the 
Saxon family,) hoping that, while the consternation pc- 
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casioneci by his victory was still recent, the inhabitanits 
would submit as soon as he appeared before their walls. 
But Sibylla of Cleves, the elector’s wife, a woman 
equally distinguished by her virtue and abilities, instead 
of obeying the imperial summons, or abandoning herself 
to tears and lamentations, on account of her husband’s 
misfortunes, animated the citizens, by her example as 
well as exiiortation, to a vigorous defence ; and Charles, 
linding that he could not suddenly reduce the place by 
force, had recourse to means both ungenerous and un- 
warlike, but more expeditious and certain. He summoned 
Sibylla a second time to open the gates, informing her, 
that, in case of refusal, the elector should answer with 
his head for her obstinacy. And to convince her that lie 
was in earnest, he brought his prisoner to an immediate 
trial, subjecting one of the greatest princes in the empire 
to the jurisdiction of a court martial composed of Spanish 
and Italian officers ; who, founding their charge against 
him upon the imperial ban, a sentence pronounced by 
the sole autliority of Charles, and destitute of every legal 
formality which could render it valid, presumed the 
elector convicted of treason and rebellion, and condemned 
him to suffer death by being beheaded. 

Frederick was amusing himself at chess with his fellow- 
prisoner, Ernest of Brunswick, when this decree was in- 
timated to him. He paused for a moment, though with- 
out any symptom of surprise or terror ; and, after taking 
notice of the irregularity as well as injustice of the 
proceedings against him, “ It is easy,” said he, ‘‘ to 
comprehend the emperor’s scheme ; I must die because 
Wittenberg refuses to surrender ; and I will laydown my 
life with pleasure, if by that I can preserve the dignity 
of my house, and transmit to my posterity the inheritance 
which I received from my ancestors. Heaven grant,” 
continued he, “ that this sentence may affect my wife 
'‘and children no more than it does me ! that they may not, 
for the sake of adding a few years to a life already too 
long, renounce honours and territories which they were 
born to possess !” He then turned to his antagonist, 
challenged him to continue the game, and played with 
bis usual attention and ingenuity. 

It happened as the elector had feared, the account of 
his condemnation was not received with the. same indiffer- 
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ence at Wittenberg ; Sibylla, who had suj)ported will* 
such undaunted fortitude her husband’s misfortunes, while 
she imagined his person was free from danger, felt all 
her resolution fail the moment his life was tlireatened. 
Anxious for his safety, she despised every other consider- 
ation, and was willing to make any sacrifice in order to 
appease the rage of an incensed conqueror. Meantime, 
Charles, perceiving that the expedient he had tried began 
to produce the intended effect, fell by degrees from his 
former firmness, and allowed himself to soften into pro- 
mises of clemency and forgiveness, if the elector would 
show himself worthy of favour by submitting to certain 
conditions. Frederick, on whom the consideration of 
what he himself might suffer had made no impression, 
was melted by the tears of a wife whom he loved. ILj 
could not resist the entreaties of his family ; in compli- 
ance with their repeated solicitations, he agreed to 
articles of accommodation which he would otherwise 
have rejected with disdain — to resign the electoral dignity,, 
to put the imperial troops immediately in possession of 
his capital, and to remain the emperor’s pidsoner. In 
return for these important concessions, Charles promised 
not only to spare his life, but to settle upon him and his 
posterity the city of Gotha and its territory, with a 
revenue of fifty thousand florins. 


READING XIX. 

ACCESSION OF MARY. — SOLY'MAN THE MAGNIFICENT. 

1553. 

Edward died of consumption in 1553, in the sixteenth 
year of his age ; and, from his zeal for religion, excluded 
by will his sister Mary from the succession, which he 
transfen*ed to Lady Jane Grey, grand-daughter to a sister 
of Henry VIII. The tragical end of this amiable and 
accomplished lady is well known. Her death left Mary 
without a competitor {rival). Upon her accession she 
immediately lighted up the flames of religious persecution, 
to which she consigned {delivered up) the most illustrious 
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reformers. Her husband, Philip IL of Spain, was as 
remorseless a bigot as herself, and it is singular that the 
same horrible crime, the murder of his own son, of which 
he was accused, should have also been perpetrated a few 
years before by the commander of tlie faithful, vSolyman 
the Magnificent. The account of this fatal deed cannot 
fail to excite a most powerful interest in the reader, and 
awaken all Jiis sympathies. 

Solyman, though distinguished by many accomplish- 
ments from the other Ottoman princes, had all the passions 
peculiar to that violent and haughty race. He was 
jealous of his authority, sudden as well as furious in his 
anger, and susceptible of all that rage of love which 
reigns in the East, and oft(m produces the wildest and 
most tragical elFects : his favourite mistress was a Cir- 
cassian slave of exquisite beauty, who bore him a son 
called Mustapha, whom, both on account of his birth- 
right and nieidt, he dcjstined to be the heir of his crown. 
Roxalana, a Russian captive, soon supplanted {displaced) 
the Circassian, and gained tlie sultaifs heart. Having 
the address to retain the conquest which she had made, 
she kept possession of his love, without any rival, for many 
years ; during which she brought him several Sons and 
one daughter. All the happiness, however, which she 
derived from the unbounded sway that she had acquired 
over a monarch whom one half of the world revered 
or dreaded, was embittered by perpetual reflections on 
Mustapha’s accession to the throne, and the certain 
death of hox sons, who, she foresaw, would be imme- 
diately sacrificed by the barbarous jealousy of Turkish 
policy, to the safety of the new emjjcror. By dwelling 
continually on this melancholy idea, she came gradually 
to view Mustapha as the enemy of her children, and to 
hate him with more than a step-mother's ill will. This 
prompted her to wish his destruction, in order to secure 
for one of her own sons the throne, w hich was destined for 
him. Nor did she want either ambition to attempt such 
a high enterprise, or the arts requisite for carrying it into 
execution. Having prevailed on the sultan to give her 
only daughter in marriage to Rustan, the grand vizier, 
she disclosed her scheme to that crafty minister, who 
perceiving that it was to his own interest to co-operate 
with her, readily proinised his assistance towards aggran- 
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dizing that branch of the royal line, to which he was so 
nearly allied. 

As soon as Roxalana had concerted measures 

with this able confidant, she began to affect {pretend) a 
wonderful zeal for the Mahometan religion, to which 
Solyman was superstitiously attached, and proposed to 
found and endow a royal mosque {a Mahometan church), 
a work of great expense, but deemed by the Turks 
meritorious in tlie highest degree. The mufti {Mahometan 
high priest) whom she consulted, approved much of lier 
pious intention ; but, having been gained and instructed 
by Rustan, told her that she being a slave could derive 
no benefit herself from that holy deed, for all the merit 
of it would accrue to Solyman, the master whose property 
she was. Upon this she seemed to be overwhelmed with 
sorrow, and to sink into the deepest melancholy, as if 
she had been disgusted with life and all its enjoyments. 
Solyman, who was absent with the army, being informed of 
this dejection of mind, and the cause which had produced 
it, discovered all the solicitude of a lover to remove it, and, 
by a writing under his hand, declared her a free woman. 
Roxalana, having gained this point, proceeded to build 
the mosque, and resumed her usual gaiety of spirit ; but 
when Solyman, on his return to Constantinople, wished 
to renew his former intercourse, she refused unless she 
was made his wife. The amorous monarch was not long 
before he solemnly married her, according to the form of 
the Mahometan ritual {a booh of religious riles), though 
by so doing he disregarded a maxim of policy which the 
piide of the Ottoman blood has taught all the sultans 
since Bajazet I. to consider as inviolable. From this time 
none of the Turkish monarchs had married, because, 
when he was vanquished and taken prisoner by Tamer- 
lane, his wife had been abused with barbarous insolence 
by the Tartars- That no similar calamity might subject 
the Ottoman family to the like disgrace, the above reso- 
lution was adopted. 

But the more uncommon the step was, the more it con- 
vinced Roxalana of the unbounded influence which she 
had acquired over the sultan’s heart ; and emboldened 
her to prosecute, with greater hope of success, the scheme 
that she had formed in order to destroy Mustapha. This 
.young prince, having been entrusted by his father, accord- 
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ing to the practice of the sultans in that age, with the 
government of several distant provinces, was at that time 
invested with the administration* of Diarbequir, the ancient 
Mesopotamia, which Solyman had wrested from the Per- 
sians, and added to his empire. In all these ditferent 
commands Mustapha had conducted himself with such 
cautious prudence as could give no offence to his father, 
though, at the same time, he governed with so much mo- 
deration as well as justice, and displayed such valour and 
generosity, as rendered him equally the favourite of the 
people and the darling of the soldiery. 

There was no room to lay any folly or vice to his 
charge that could impair {lessen) the high opinion which 
his father entertained of him. Koxalana’s malevolence 
was more refined ; she turned his virtues against him, and 
made use of these as engines for his destruction. She 
often mentioned in Solyman’s presence, the splendid 
qualities of his son ; she celebrated his courage, his 
liberality, his popular arts, with malicious and exaggerated 
praise. As soon as she perceived tliat the sultan heard 
these often repeated encomiums {jrraises) with uneasi- 
ness ; that suspicion of his son began to mingle itself with 
his former esteem ; and that by degrees he came to view 
him wdth jealousy and fear ; she introduced, as by accident, 
some discourse concerning the rebellion of his father 
Selim, against Bajazet, his grandfather ; she took notice 
of the bravery of the veteran troops under Mustapha’s 
command, and of the neighbourhood of Diarbequir to 
the territories of the Persian sophi {e^npero?'), Solyman’s 
mortal enemy. By these arts, whatever remained of 
paternal tenderness was entirely extinguished, and such 
passions were kindled in the breast of the sultan, as gave 
Koxalana’s malignant suggestions the colour not only of 
probability but of truth, A deep-rooted hatred suc- 
ceeded now to his suspicions and fear of Mustapha ; he 
appointed spies to observe and report all his words and 
actions ; he watched and stood on his guard against him 
as his most dangerous enemy. 
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HEADING XX. 

SOLYMAN THE ^lAGNIFICENT, — CONCLUHED. 

1553. 

Having thus nliennted {e^trancjecV) the sultan’s heart 
from Mustapha, Roxalana vcntur(‘d upon another step. 
She entreated Solyman to allow her own sons the liberty 
of appearing at court, hopin^^ that by gaining access 
(admittance) to their father they might, by their good 
qualities and dutiful deportment, insinuate themselves 
into that place in his afFections which Mustapha had for- 
merly held ; and, thougli what she demanded was eontrai y 
to the practice of the Ottoman family in that age, tlie 
uxorious (over-fond) monarch granted her request. To 
all these female intrigues llustan added an artifice still 
more subtle, which completed the emperor’s delusion, 
and heightened his jealousy and fear. He wrote to the 
bashaws {(jovernora) of the provinces adjacent to Diar- 
bequir, instructing them to send him regular intelligence 
of Mustapha’s proceedings iji his government, and to 
each of them he gave a private hint, fiowing in appearance 
from his zeal for their interest, that nothing would be 
more acceptabk to the sultan than to receive favourable 
accounts of a son whom he destined to sustain the glory 
of the Ottoman name. The basliaAvs, ignorant of his 
fraudulent intention, and eager to pay court to their 
sovereign at such an easy price, filled their letters with 
studied but fatal panegyrics (praises) of Mustapha, repre- 
senting him as a prince worthy to succeed such an illus- 
trious father, and as endowed with talents which might 
enable him to emulate, perhaps to equal, his fame. These 
letters were industriously shown to Solyman, at the 
seasons when it was known that they would make the 
deepest impression. Every expression in recommendation 
of ills son wounded him to the heart ; he suspected his 
principal officers of being ready to favour the most des- 
perate attempts of a prince whom they were so fond to 
praise; and fancying that he saw them already assaulting 
his throne with rebellious arms, he determined, while it 
was yet in his power, to anticipate the blow, and to secure 
his own safety by his son’s death. 

For tliis purpose, thoiigh under pretence of renewing 
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tl*e war against Persia, he ordered llustan to niarcli 
towards Diarbequir, at the head of a numerous army, and 
to rid him of a son whose life he deemed inconsistent 
Avith his own safety. But that crafty minister did not 
choose to be loaded with the odium of having executed 
this cruel order. As soon as he arrived in Syria he 
wrote to Solyraan that the danger was so imminent as 
called for his immediate presence ; that the camp was full 
of Mustapha’s emissaries (577 that many of the soldiers 
were corrupted ; that the affections of all leaned towards 
him ; that he had discovered a negotiation which had been 
carried on with the sophi of Persia, in order to marry 
Mustapha with one of liis daughters ; that he already felt 
bis own talents us well as authority to be inadequate 
(iinequal) to the exigencies of such an arduous 

conjuncture ; that the sultan alone had sagacity to discern 
what resolution should be taken in those circumstances, 
and power to carry that resolution into effect. 

This charge of courting the friendship of the sophi, 
Poxalana and Rustan had reserved as the last and most 
envenomed of all their calumnies. It operated with the 
violence which they expected from Solyman’s inveterate 
abhorrence of the Persians, and threw him into the wildest 
transports of rage. He set out instantly for Syria, and 
hastened thither with all the precipitation and impatience 
of fear and revenge. As soon as he joined his army 
near Aleppo, and lifvd concerted measures with Rustan, 
he sent a chiaus, or messenger of the court, to his son, 
requiring him to repair immediately to his presence. 
Mustapha, though no stranger to his step-mother's machi- 
nations (plots), or to Rustan's malice, or to his father’s 
violent temper, yet, relying on his own innocence, atid 
hoping to discredit the accusations of his enemies by the 
prom|)titudft of his obedience, followed the messenger 
without delay to Aleppo. The moment he arrived in 
the camp, he was introduced into the sultan’s tent. As 
he entered it, he observed nothing that could give him 
any alarm ; no additional crowd of attendants, no body 
of armed guards, but the same order and silence whicH 
always reign in the sultan’s apartments. In a few minutes, 
however, several mutes {executioners) appeared, at the sight 
of whom, Mustapha, knowing his fate, cried with a loud 
voice, ‘‘Ho ! my death,” and attempted to fly. The mutes 
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rushed forward to seize him, he resisted and struggled, 
demanding with the utmost eagerness to see the sultan ; and 
despair^ together with the hope of finding protection from 
the soldiers, if he could escape out of the tent, animated 
him with such extraordinary strength, that, for some time, 
he baffled all the efforts of the executioners. Solyman 
was within hearing of his son’s cries, as well as of the 
noise which the struggle occasioned. Impatient of this 
delay of his revenge, and struck with terror at the thought 
of Mustapha’s escaping, he drew aside the curtain which 
divided the tent, and thrusting in his head, darted a fierce 
look at the mutes, and with wild and threatening gestures, 
seemed to chide them for sloth and timidity. At sight 
of his father’s furious and unrelenting countenance, Mus- 
tapha*s strength failed, and his courage forsook him ; the 
mutes fastened the bowstring about his neck, and in a 
moment put an end to his life. 

The dead body was exposed before the sultan’s tent. 
The soldiers gathered round and contemplated the mourn- 
ful object with astonisliment, sorrow, and indignation ; 
nor was there one of them who tasted food, or even water, 
during the remainder of that day. Next morning the 
same silence and solitude reigned in the camp ; and 
Solyman, being afraid that some dreadful storm would 
follow this sudden calm, in order to appease the enraged 
soldiers, deprived liustan of the seals, ordered him to 
leave the camp, and raised Achmet, a gallant officer much 
beloved in the army, to the dignity of vizier. But when 
all fears of a mutiny hud subsided, Achmet was removed 
by the bowstring and Rustan again received into favour. 
This infamous minister, together with his former power, 
re-assumed the plan for exterminating the race of Musta- 
pha, whic.h he had concerted with Roxalana ; and as they 
were afraid that an only son whom Mustapha had left, 
might grow up to avenge his death, they succeeded, by 
employing the same arts, in inspiring Solyman with like 
fears, and in prevailing upon him to issue orders for 
putting to death that young and innocent prince. These 
%rders were but too faithfully executed, and thus no rival 
was left to dispute the Ottoman throne with the sons of 
Roxalana. 
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READIKG XXL 

MARTYRDOM OF RIDLEY AND LATIMER. 

1555. 

Mary’s autliority having been considerably strengtli- 
ciied by the suppression of Wyat’s rebellion, and by tlie 
arrival of her husband, Philip ll. of Spain, in England, 
she proceeded to adopt every means to re-establish the 
ancient superstition. Cardinal Pole arrived in England 
shortly after, with legatine powers from the pope ; both 
houses of parliament immediately voted an address to 
Philip and Mary, acknowledging that the nation had been 
guilty of a most horrible defection {falling off) from the 
true church, declaring their resolution to repeal all laws 
enacted in prejudice of the Romish religion, and praying 
their majesties, happily uninfected with that criminal 
schism (division), to intercede with the holy father (the pope) 
for the absolution and forgiveness of their penitent subjects. 
The request was readily granted, and the parliament and 
kingdom were again received into the bosom of the 
church. The consequence of this reconciliation was, that 
the punishment by fire was rigorously employed against 
tiie most eminent reformers. Of all the martyrs who 
thus suffered, none have excited so much interest as 
Ridley and Latimer. 

The horrible scene of their barbarous murder took 
place on the 16th day of October, 1555, at Oxford, the 
place of execution being upon the north side of the town, 
in the ditch over against Bailey College ; and for fear 
of any tumult that might arise to let (hinder) the burning 
of them, the Lord Williams was commanded by the 
queen’s letters, and the householders of the city, to be 
his assistants, sufficiently appointed ; and when every 
thing was in readiness, the prisoners were brought forth 
by the mayor and the bailiffs. Master Ridley had a fair 
black gown, furred, and faced with some such as he was 
wont to wear, being bishop, and a tippet of velvet, furred 
likewise, about his neck ; a velvet nightcap upon his 
head, and a corner cap upon the same ; going in a pair of 
clippers to the stake, and walking between the mayor 
and aldermen. 
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After him came Master Latimer, in a poor Bristow frieze 
frock, all worn, with his buttoned cap and kerchief upon 
his liead, all ready for the fire ; a new long shroud hang- 
ing over his hose down to his feet ; which at the first 
sight stirred men’s hearts to see upon them, beholding, on 
the one side, the honour they sometime had, on the other, 
tlie calamity whereuiito they were fallen. 

Master Doctor llidley, as he passed towards Bocardo, 
looked up where Master Cranmer did lie, hoping belike 
to have seen him at tlie glass window, and to have spoken 
unto him, but then Master Cranmer was busy with Friar 
Soto and his fellows, disputing together, so that he 
could not see him through that occasion (on that account) ; 
when Master Ridley, looking back, espied Master Latimer 
coming alter, unto whom he said, “Ah! be ye there?” 
“ Yea, ” said Master Latimer, “ have after as fast as I can 
follow.” So he following a pretty way off, at length they 
came both to the stake, the one after the other ; when first. 
Doctor Ridley entering the place, marvellously earnestly 
holding up his hand, looked towards heaven ; then, shortly 
after, espying Master Latimer, with a monstrous cheerful 
look, he ran to him, embraced and kissed him, and, as 
they that stood near reported, comforted him, saying, “ Be 
of good heart, brother, for God will either assuage the fury 
of the flame oi\else strengthen us to abide it,” witli that 
went ho to the stake by it, kissed it and effectuously 
prayed ; and behind him. Master Latimer as earnestly 
calling upon God as he. After they arose, the one 
talked with tlie other a little while, till they which were 
appointed to see execution, removed themselves out of 
the sun. What they said I can learn of no man. 

Dr. Smith now began his sermon to them, upon this 
text of St. Paul, in the 13th chapter of the 1st Epistle to 
the Corinthians, “If I give my body to the fire to be 
burnt, and have not charity, I shall gain nothing thereby.” 
He concluded his sermon, which was scant (short\ in all a 
quarter of an hour, by a very short exhortation to them 
to recant, and to come home again to the church, and 
save their lives and souls, which else were condemned. 

Doctor Ridley now said to Master Latimer, Will you 
begin to answer the sermon, or shall I ?” Master Latimer 
said, “Begin you first, I pray you.” “I will,” said Doctor 
Ridley. 
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Thus having spoken, Dr. Ridley and Master Lati- 
mer kneeled down upon their knees towards my Lord 
Williams of Tame, the viee-chancellor of Oxlbrd, 
and divers other commissioners appointed for that pur- 
pose, wliich sate upon a form thereby, unto whom 
Doctor Ridley said, I beseech you, my lord, even 
for Christ’s sake, that I may speak out two or three 
words,” and, whilst my lord bent his head to the mat(‘s 
and vice-chancellor, to know, as it appeared, whether he 
might give him leave to speak, the baililfs and Doctor 
Marshall, vice-chancellor, ran hastily unto him, ’ and 
with their hands stopped his mouth, and said, ‘‘ Master 
Ridley, if you will revoke your erroneous opinions, and 
recant the same, you shall not only have liberty so to do, 
but also the benefit of a subject, that is, have your life.” 

Not otherwise,” said Master Ridley. “ No,” quoth 
Doctor Marshall, ‘‘ therefore, if you will not so do, there 
is no remedy but you must suffer for your deserts.” 

Well,” quoth Dr. Ridley, so long as the breath is in 
my body, I will never deny iny Lord Christ, and his 
known truth ; God’s will be done in me.” And with this 
he rose"' up, and said with a loud voice, ‘‘Well, then I 
commit our cause to Almighty God, which (who) shall 
indifferently (im/partiallf/) judge all.” 

To whose saying. Master Latimer added his old posie 
(motto), “ Well, there is nothing hid but it shall be 
opened,” and he said he could answer Smith well enough 
if he might be suffered. Incontinently (immediately) they 
were commanded to make them ready, which they, with 
all meekness, obeyed. Master Ridley took his gown and 
tippet and gave to his brother-in-law, Master Shipside, 
who, all his time of imprisonment, although he might not 
be suffered to come to him, lay there at his own charge, 
to provide him necessaries, which, from time to time, he 
sent him by the seijeant that kept him. Some other of 
his apparel, that was little worth, he gave away, other the 
bailiffs took. 

He gave away, besides, divers other small things to 
gentlemen standing by, and divers of them plentifully 
weeping. As to Sir Henry Lea, he gave him a new groat; 
and to divers of my Lord Williams’s gentlemen, some 
napkins, some nutmegs, and races of ginger, his dial, and 
such other things as he had about him to every one that 
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Stood next him. Some plucked the points off his hose ; 
liappy was he that might get any rag of him. 

Master Latimer gave nothing, but very quietly sufifered 
his keeper to pull off his hose and his other array ijyar- 
menU\ which to look unto was very simple ; and being 
stripped into his shroud, he seemed as comely a person 
to them that were there present, as one should usually 
see ; and whereas in his clothes he appeared a crooked 
and silly old man, he now stood bolt upright as comely 
a father as one might lightly {easily) behold. 

Then Master Ridley, being in his shirt, stood upon the 
aforesaid stone, and held up his hands and said, “ Oh ! 
heavenly F ather, I give thee most hearty thanks for that 
thou hast called me to be a professor of thee, even unto 
death ; I beseech thee, Lord God, take mercy upon this 
realm of England, and deliver the same from all her 
enemies.” 

Then the smith took a chain of iron, and brought the 
same about both Dr; Ridley’s and Master Latimer’s middles ; 
and as he was knocking in a staple, Doctor Ridley took 
the chain in his hand and shaked the same, for it did 
girder his belly, and looked aside to the smith *and said. 

Good fellow', knock it in hard, for the flesh will have his 
course/’ Then his brother did bring him gunpowder in 
a bag, and would have tied the same about his neck. Master* 
Ridley afsked what it was ; his brother said “ gunpowder.” 

Then,” said he, ‘‘ I will take it to be sent of God, therefore, I 
will receive it as sent of him. And have you any,” said he, 

for my brother ?” meaning Master Latimer. “Yea, that 
I have,” quoth his brother. “ Then give it unto him,” said 
he, “ betime, lest ye come too late.” So his brother went 
and carried of the same gunpowder unto Master Latimer. 

Then they brought a faggot kindled with fire, and laid 
the same down at Doctor Ridley’s feet, to whom Master 
Latimer spake in this manner ; “ Be of good comfort, 
Doctor Ridley, and play the man ; we shall this day light 
such a candle, by God’s grace, in England, as, I trust, 
shall never be put out.” 

And 80 the fire being given unto them, when Dr. 
Ridley saw the fire flaming up towards him, he cried with 
a wonderful loud voice, In manm tuak, Dominey commendo 
spiritum meum; DominCy reeipe tpiritum meum! And 
.after repeating this latter part often in English, “ Lord, 
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Lord, receive my spirit !” Master Latimer crying on the 
other side, ‘‘ Oh ! Father of Heaven receive my soul who 
received the flame, as it were embracing of it. After that 
he had streaked his face with las' hands, and as it were 
bathed them a little in the fire, he soon died, as it appear- 
eth, with very little pain or none. And thus much con- 
cerning the end of this old and blessed servant of God, 
Master^ Latimer, for whose laborious travel, fruitful life, 
and constant death, the whole realm hath cause to give 
thanks to God. 

But Master Ridley, by reason of the evil-making of the 
lire unto liim ; because the wooden faggots were laid 
about the gosse {furze) and over {too) high built, the fire 
burned first beneath, being kept down by the wood, which, 
wlien he felt, he desired them, for Christ’s sake, to let the 
fire come to him ; which, when his brother-in-law heard, 
but not well understood, intending to rid him out of his 
pain, for the which cause he gave attendance, as one in 
such sorrow not well advised what he did, heaped faggots 
upon him, so that he clean covered^ him ; which made the 
fire more vehement beneath, that it burned clean all his 
nether {lower) parts, before it once touched the upper ; this 
made him leap up and down under the faggots, and often 
desire them to let the fire come unto him, saying, “ I can- 
not burn,” which indeed appeared well, for after his legs 
were consumed, by reason of his struggling through the 
pain, he showed that side towards us clean, shirt and all, 
untouched with flame. Yet, in all this torment, he forgot 
not to call unto God, still having in his mouth, ‘‘Lord, 
liave mercy upon me,” intermingling Ids cry, “Let the 
fire come unto me, I cannot burn.” In which pain he 
laboured, till' one of the standers by, with his bill, pulled 
off tlie faggots above, and where be (Doctor Ridley) 
saw the fire flame up, he pressed himself into that side ; 
and when the flame touched the gunpowder he was seen 
to stir no more, but burned on the other side, falling down 
at Master Latimer’s feet. Which some said happened 
by reason that the chain loosed, others said that he fell 
over the chain by reason of the poise {balancing) of his 
body, and the weakness of the limbs. Some said that 
before he was like to fall from the stake, he desired them 
to hold him to it with their hills. However it was, surely 
it moved hundreds to tears, in beholding the horrible 
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sight. Sign?, there were, of sorrow on every side, and 
whoso considered their preferment in times past, the 
places of honour that they sometime (formerly^ occupied 
in the commonwealth,' t lie favour they were in with their 
princes, and the opinion {character) of learning they had, 
could not choose but sorrow with tears, to see so great 
dignity, honour, and estimation, so many godly virtues, 
the study of so many years, such excellent learning, to 
be put into the fire and consumed in one moment# 


READING XXII. 

J>EATH OF THE EMPEROR CHARLES V.. 
loo6. 

The year 1556 is rendered memorable by the death 
of the most powerful European monarch since the time 
of Charlemagne ; of a prince who having wielded the 
sceptres of Germany, Spain, and Italy, and added to these 
vast dominions the sovereignty of the New World, ended 
by becoming a living examide of the vanity of all human 
greatness. 

The voluntary abdication of Charles V. in favour of 
his son IS well known. Of all the vast possessions which 
he resigned to Philip, he reserved nothing to himself 
but an annual pension of a hundred thousand crowns, to 
defray the charges of his family, and to afibrd him a small 
sum for acts of beneficence and charity. Upon entering 
his retreat, the monastery of St. J ustus, neftr the town of 
Plazencia, in Estramadura, Charles formed such a plan 
for himself, as would have suited the condition of a 
private gentleman of a moderate fortune. His table was 
neat but plain ; his domestics few, his intercourse with ^ 
them familiar ; all the cumbersome {troubUsome) and 
ceremonious forms of attendance on his- person were en- 
tirely aboUshed, as destructive of that social ease and 
tranquillity which he courted, in order to soothe the remain- ^ 
der of his days. As the mildness of the climate, together 
with his deliverance from the burdens and cares o-f 
government, procured him, at first, a considerable remis- 
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r;ion from the acute pains with which he had been lon^ 
tormented, he enjoyed, perhaps, more complete satisfac- 
tion in this humble solitude than all his grandeur had ever 
yielded him. The ambitious thoughts and projects which 
had so long engrossed {wholhf occupied) and disquieted 
liim, were quite effaced from his mind ; far from taking 
any part in the political transactions of the princes of 
Europe, he restrained his curiosity even from any inquiry 
concerning tliem. 

Other amusements and otijer objects now occupied 
him. Sometimes he cultivated the plants in Ids garden 
with his own hands ; sometimes he rode out to tlie neigh - 
bouring wood on a little horse, the only one he kept, 
attended by a single servant on foot. When his infirmi- 
ties confined him to his apartment, which often happened, 
and deprived him of these more active recreations {amuse- 
ments), he either admitted a few gentlemen who resided 
near the monastery to visit him, and entertained them 
familiarly at his table ; or he employed himself in study- 
ing mechanical principles, and in forming curious works 
’ of mechanism, of which he had always been remarkably 
fond, and to which his genius was peculiarly turned. 
With this view lie had engaged Turriano, one of the 
most ingenious artists of that age, to accompany liim in 
liis retreat. He laboured together with him fn framing 
models of the most useful machines, as well as in making 
experiments with regard to their respective powers, and 
it was not seldom that the ideas of the monarch assisted 
^ or perfected th6 intentions of the artis^. He relieved his 
mind at intervals with slighter and more fantastic { fancl- 
fid ) works of mechanism ; in fashioning puppets, which, 
by the structure of internal springs, mimicked the ges- 
tures of men, to the no small astonishment of the ignorant 
monks, who, beholding movements which they could not 
^ comprehend, sometimes distrusted their senses, and somi - 
times suspected Charles and Turriano of being in compact 
{union) with invisible powers {demons). He was particu- 
larly curious with regard to the construction of clocks 
and watches, and having found, after repeated trials, 
^that he could not bring any two of them to go exactly 
alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture of surprise 
as well as regret on his own folly, in Laving bestowed so 
much time and labour on the more vain attempt of bring- 
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ing maiikind to a precise uniformity of sentiment con- 
cerning the intricate and mysterious doctrines of religion. 

But in what manner soever Charles disposed of the 
rest of his time, he constantly reserved a considerable por- 
tion of it for religious exercises. He regularly attended 
divine service in the chapel of the monastery every 
morning and evening ; he took great pleasure in reading 
books of devotion, particularly the works of St. Augustine 
and St. Bernard, and conversed much with his confessor 
and the prior of the monastery on pious subjects. Thus 
did Charles pass the first year of his retreat, in a manner 
not unbecoming a man perfectly disengaged from the 
affairs of the present life, and standing on the confines 
{borders) of a future world, either in innocent amuse- 
ments, which soothed his pains, and relieved a mind 
worn out with excessive application to business ; or in 
devout occupations, which he deemed {considered) neces- 
sary in preparing for another state. 

But about six months before his death, the gout, after 
a longer intermission than usual, returned vfitli a propor- 
tional increase of violence. His shattered {enfeebled) 
constitution had not vigour enough remaining to withstand 
such a shock. It enfeebled his mind as much as his body, 
and from this period wc hardly discern any traces of that 
sound and masculine understanding, which distinguished 
Charles among his oontemporari(is. An illiberal and 
timid superstition depressed his spirit. He had no* relidi 
for amusements of any kind ; he endeavoured to conform 
in his manner of Jiving to all the rigour of monkish 
austerity ; he desired no other society than that of monks, 
and was almost continually employed with them in 
chanting the hymns of the missal (the Roinan Catholic 
prayer book). As an expiation {atonement) for his sins, 
he gave himself the discipline {scourye) in secret with 
such severity, that the whip of cords which he employed as 
the instrument of his punishment, was found after his 
decease tinged with blood ; nor was he satisfied with these 
acts of mortification, which, however severe, were not 
unexampled. The timorous and distrustful solicitude 
which always accompanies superstition, still continued to < 
disquiet him, and depreciating {undervoliiing) all that he 
had done, prompted him to aim at something extraordi- 
nary, at some new and singular act of piety, that would 
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display his zeal, and merit the favour of heaven. The 
act on which he fixed was as wild and uncommon as 
any that superstition ever suggested to a weak and dis- 
ordered fancy. He resolved to celebrate his own obsequies 
[ funeral ?ites) before his death. He ordered his tomb 
to be erected in the chapel of the monastery. His domes- 
tics marched thither in funeral procession, with black 
tapers in their hands ; he himself followed in his shroud, 
and was laid in his cofiin with much solemnity. The 
service for the dead was chanted, and Charles joined in 
the prayers which were offered up for the rest of his 
soul, mingling his tears with those which his attendants 
shed, as if they had been celebrating a real funeral. 
Tiie ceremony clos(‘d with sprinkling holy water on the 
coffin in the usual form, and all the assistants retiring, the 
doors of the chapel were shut. Then Charles rose out 
of the coffin and withdrew to his apartment, full of thoxse 
awful sentiments which such a singular solemnity was 
calculated to inspire. But eitlier the fatiguing length of 
the ceremony, or the impression which this image of 
death left on his mind, affected him so much, that next 
day he was seized with a fever. His feeble fi’ame could 
not long resist its violence, and he expired on the twenty- 
first of September, ldd8, after a life of fifty-eight years, 
five months, and twenty-five days. 


READING XXIIL 

DEATH OF MARY. ACCESSION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

15o8. 

The loss of Calais, which had been in the possession 
of Britisli monarchs for above two hundred years, and 
which, as it opened for the English an easy and secure 
cnjyy into the heart of France, was regarded as the most 
>.^aluable territory belonging to the crown ; the hatred 
of her subjects ; and the contempt of her husband Philip, 
had such an effect upon the health of Mary, who had long 
been in a declining state, that she fell into a low fever, 
which put an end to her short and inglorious reign, on 
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Xov ember 17 , 1558 . The persecutions to which Elizjibeth 
was subjected during the reign of* her bigot(3d half- 
sister, are well known, and it is more than probable that 
she entirely owed her personal safety to the interested 
policy of Mary’s husband, Philip 11 . This detestable 
and cruel tyrant, foreseeing the premature death pf his 
consort (^royal wife)^ was anxious, by taking as her substi- 
tute her young and highly-gifted sister, to secure for 
himself an agreeable companion, and at the same time 
to prevent Marj^, Queen of Scots, from being seated on 
the British tlnone, whose accession threatened him with 
nothing less than tlie powerful hostility of the French and 
English monarchies united. 

Notwithstanding some supposed defects in her title, 
Elizabeth succeeded to the throne of England, to the 
general joy of the nation. Endowed with a masculine 
mind, and talents of the highest order, Elizabeth had 
profited by the lessons of adversity, and by tlie leisure 
afforded by solitude. The ancient and modern languages 
were fiimiliar to her ; she spoke and wrote with lacility 
tlie Greek, Latin, Italian, and French tongues.. Her 
studies indicated a serious and power/ul intellect. At the 
same time that she translated Sophocles, she commented 
(wrote notes upo7i) Plato. Happy liad it been for her 
liad she applied as much care to the improvement of her 
moral as of her intellectual qualities. 

Both Henry IV. of France and Philip IL of Spain be- 
held Elizabeth’s elevation with equal solicitude (anxiety); 
and, equally sensible of the importance of gaining her 
•favour, both courted it with emulative (rival) zeal. Henry 
endeavoured, by the warmest expressions of regard and 
friendship, to detach her from the Spanish alliance, and 
to engage her to consent to a separate peace with him ; 
while Philip, unwilling to lose his connexion with England, 
not only vied (contended) with Henry in declarations of 
esteem for Elizabeth, and in professions of his resolution 
to cultivate the strictest amity (friendship) with her ; but, 
in order to confirm and perpetuate (render lastmg) their 
union, he offered himself to her in marriage, and under 
took to procure a dispensation (permission) from the pope 
for that purpose, 

Elizabeth weighed the proposals of the two monarchs 
with that provident (p7*udent) discernment of her true 
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hiterest which was conspicuous {manifest) in all her deli- 
berations ; and while she intended to yield to the solici- 
tations of neither, she continued, for a time, to amuse 
both. 

The friendly dispositions of Philip continued until the 
death oj* young Francis of France, husband of Mary 
queen of Scots, which event freeing him from all appre- 
hension as to Mary’s succession to the British crown, 
together with that of France, his rancour began openly to 
appear, and the interests of Spain and England were 
found opposite in every negociation and public transac- 
tion. 

In 1562, Philip, jealous of the progress of the Hugue- 
nots, or <Protestants, in France, and afraid that the con- 
tagion might spread into the Low Countries, had formed 
a secret alliance with the prince of Lorraine, for tlie 
protection of the ancient faith, and the suppression 
{destruction) of heresy. In consequence of that alliance, 
lie now seat six thousand men to reinforce the Catholic 
party ; and the prince of Conde, who headed the Protest- 
ants, •finding himself unable to oppose so strong a con- 
federacy countenanced by royal authority, was obliged 
to crave {beg) the assistance of the queen of England. 
As*an inducement {temptation) he offered to put her in 
j>ossession of Havre de Grace, on condition that, together 
with three thousand men for the garrison of the place, she 
should send over an equal number to defend Dieppe and 
Rouen, and furnish him with a supply of one hundred 
thousand crowns. 

Eli 2 jabeth, besides the general and essential interest of 
supporting the Protestants, had other motives for accept- 
ing this proposal. She was now sensible that France 
never would voluntarily fulfil the article in a preceding 
treaty, by which Calais was to be restored to the English, 
and wisely concluded, that, could she get possession of 
Havre de Grace, which commands the mouth of the Seine, 
she might easily force the French to execute their engage- 
ments, and have the honour of restoring Calais to England. 
She therefore accepted the proposal, and despatched the 
troops. 

Busily occupied, however, as Philip II. thus was, both 
with France, England, and the Low Countries, he had 
shortly afterwards matters of equal moment to engage his 
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attention in the south-east of Europe, namely, the aharm- 
ing progress made by the Ottoman {Turkish) arms, a pro- 
gress which showed the imperative {absolute) necessity of 
a great effort being made for the defence of Ch^stendom. 


READING XXIV. 

THE BATTLE OF LEPANTO. 

lo71. 

Selim II., who liad succeeded his hither Solynian, after 
attempting, but without success, to subdue the kingdom 
of Persia, turned his arms against the island of Cyprus, 
which, at that time, belonged to the republic of Venice. 
Nicosia, the capital, was taken by storm in 1*570, and in 
the next year, Famagosta, the only city in th^ islan<l 
which held out, was reduced, Bragadino, the governor, 
being flayed {skinned) alive, and the companions #f his 
heroism butchered, or chained to the oar. 

The Venetians, in this exigence {need)y applied for 
assistance to all the princes of Christendom, whom the coin * 
mon interest ought to have united in their cause. It was 
a cause, indeed, whicfi should have originated another 
crusade ; but by having exhausted themselves in so many 
needless ones before, they would not now engage in one 
that was really necessary. Pope Pius IV. did what was 
mucli better than preaching a crusade ; he had the courage 
to declare war against the Ottoman empire, by entering 
into a lefigue with the Venetians and Philip II. of Spain. 
And now, for the first time, St. Peter’s standard was dis- 
played against the crescent, and the galleys of Rome 
encountered the Ottoman fleet. This single action of the 
pope, which was the last of his life, is alone sufficient to 
render his memory sacred. 

Pius V. served as a model to the famous pope Sextus V.,^ 
who copied the example of this pontiff, and, in the sp|ice 
of a few years, amassed, by prudent saving, a sufficient 
treasure to make the holy see considered as a respectable 
power. By these savings he was enabled to send a larg(3 
fleet of galleys to sea. His zeal made him indefatigable 
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{unwearied) in soliciting all the princes of Christendom 
for their assistance, but he met only with delays, or ex- 
cuses of inability. 

Equally vain was his application to Charles 'IX. of 
France, to the emperor Maximilian, to Sebastian, king of 
Portugal, and to Sigismund II. of Poland. Charles was 
in alliance with the Turks, and besides had no ships to 
send. The emperor Maximilian stood in fear of the 
Ottoman power, and wanted money ; lie had made a truce 
with the Turks, and did not dare to break it. Don 
Sebastian of Portugal was as yet too young to exercise 
that valour which afterwards proved his ruin on the coast 
of Earbaiy. Poland was drained by her wars with the 
Uussiaus, and her king (Sigismund) was enfeebled with 
age. There was then only Philip II. wlio took part witli 
the pope in his design. He alone, of all the Cathob'c 
])rinces, was suiliciently rich to bear the prodigious 
expense of the necessary armament ; and was alone able, 
by the good regulations of his government, to carry this 
])roject into a speedy execution. He was principally 
interested in this, through the necessity there was of 
securing his Italian dominions, and the places he pos- 
sessed on the coast of Barbary, I’rom the insults of the 
Ottoman fleet ; accordingly he entered into alliance with 
the Venetians, though always their secret enemy in Italy, 
against the Turks, whom he feared still more. 

. Never was so large an armament fitted out with so 
much expedition. Two hundred galleys, six large guleasses, 
twenty-five ships of war, with fifty sail of transports, w'ere 
all ready in the ports of Sicily by the month of September, 
which w'as less than five months after the taking of Cyprus. 
The one half of this armament was furnished by Philip. 
The Venetians were at the charge of two-thirds of the 
other half, and the rest were supplied by the pope. The 
command of the fleet was given to the famous Dun John 
of Austria, natural son of th^ emperor Charles V., and 
Marc Antonio Colonna commanded under him, in the 
pope’s name. The house of Colonna, so long the inve- 
terate foe of the popes, w^as now become the chief prop 
of their power. Sebastian Veniero was admiral of the 
Venetian fleet, There had been three doges of his family ; 
none of whom equalled him in reputation. Barbarigo, 
whose family was in no less esteem in Venice, was 
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intend ant {commhisary general) of the fleet. The Maltese 
sent three galleys, which were the most they could fur- 
nish. The Genoese hardly deserve to be mentioned ; 
they feared Selim less than they did Philip IL, and sent 
but one gall|s^ 

HistorianF tell us that there were no less than" fifty 
thousand fighting meif on board this (fleet ; but unfortu- 
nately^ in accounts of battles, exaggeration is but too 
frequent. A fleet of two hundred and six galleys, and 
twenty-five other ships, could not contain at most more 
than twenty thousand fighting men. The Turkish fleet 
alone was stronger than the three Christian squadrons all 
together, being composed of about two hundred and fifty 
galleys. The two fleets met on the 5th Ootober, 1571, 
in the gulph of Lepanto, the ancient Naupactus, not far 
from Corinth. Never, since the famous battle of Actium, 
had so numerous a fleet been seen in the Grecian seas, 
nor so memorable an engagement. The Turkish galleys 
were worked by Christian slaves, and the Christian ships 
by Turks, who were compelled to serve unwillingly 
against their country. 

The two fleets engaged with all the ancient and modern 
weapons of offence ; such as arrows, long javelins, 
grenades, grappling-irons, cannon, muskets, spears, and 
sabresiv Most of the galleys were grappled together, 
and the soldiers fought hand to hand on their decks, as 
on a field of battle. At length victory declared for the 
Christians, a victory the more glorious as being the first 
of its kind. 

Don John of Austria, and the Venetian admiral Yeniero, 
attacked the ship which carried the Turkish admiral Ali, 
who being taken with his galley, had his head struck oflf, 
and hoisted upon his own flag-staff*. This was abusing 
the rights of war, but might be justified as a retaliation 
for the atrocities exercised by the infidels. The Turks 
lost above one hundred and fifty ships in this engage- 
ment. It is difficult to tell the number of slain ; some 
make them amount to fifteen thousand ; about five thou- 
sand Christian captives were set at liberty. Venice cele- 
brated this victory with such feasts as she alpne was 
capable of giving in that age. Constantinople was in 
the utmost consternation ; and the pope, when he received 
the news of this signal victory, the honour of wliich was 
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ascribed to the generalissimo Don John, but in which the 
Venetians had the greatest share, cried out, in a trans- 
port of joy, “ There was a man sent from God, and liis 
name was John words which were afterwards applied 
to John Sobieski, king of Poland, whci^he delivered 
Vienna. It was in this battle that the farH|P9 Cervantes 
lost his right hand. Glorious as this victory was, its 
fruits were by no means such as might have been ex- 
pected, for the Venetians gained no ground upon the 
Turks, and Selim 11. retook, in 1754, the kingdom of 
Tunis, without resistance, when all the Christians, who 
were found there, were massacred. 


READING XXV. 

MASSACUE OF THE PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE, ON THE 
EVE OF ST. Bartholomew’s day. 

1572. 

The civil war between the Catholics and Protestants, 
which had so long desolated France, was at length termi- 
nated by the treaty of Saint Germain-en-haie, in 1570. 
This unhoped-for peace was a triumph for the latter ; but 
in the views of Catherine de Medicis, mother of Charles 
IX. it was far otherwise, she only intended it as a fatal 
snare, by which she might the more easily destroy by 
perfidy, those whom she could not overcome by arms. 
Charles IX., well versed in the arts of dissimulation, and 
inclined to cruelty, although only twenty yeai’S of age, 
seconded his mother with the utmost satisfaction and 
readiness, disguising the most atrocious wickedness, under 
the fairest appearances. In order to allure to court the 
cliiefs of the Protestant party, the king offered his sister 
Marguerite in marriage to the young prince of Bearne 
(afterwards Henry IV.) The queen of Navarre, de- 
lighted at this token of a perfect reconciliation, came in 
person to conclude the match, and was received with the 
greatest marks of respect and kindness. Charles IX. had 
taken a solemn oath that he would draw into the snare all 
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the chiefs of the reformed religion ; nn<i although he 
found some difficulty in entrapping the illustrious admiral 
Coligni, he at length succeeded, by holding out to him as 
a lure, the command of an army, which it was proposed 
should mar^winto Flanders. 

In the l|P^n time a premature death carried dffi the 
queen of Navarre, nor is there any doubt that she was 
poisoned. Her son, the prince of Beanie, then in his 
nineteenth year, and his cousin the young prince of 
Cond4, at length arrived at court, and on the 17th of 
August, 1572, the marriage^of the king of Navari'e with 
Marguerite de Valois was solemnized. The following 
days were passed in the midst of feastings and rejoicings, 
all animosity appeared extinguished, but the flame was 
only smouldering {^^yriothering). It was resol v^ed to mas- 
sacre in one night, if possible, all the chiefs of the Pro- 
testant party. Admiral Coligni, after being present at 
game of tennis, in which llie king took a part, was 
wounded by an arquebuss (a ktavif mifslcet) shot, as he 
was going liome on foot, on the 22d of August, about 
eleven o’clock in the morning. Charles here showed 
his profound dissimulation ; he went to visit Coligni, 
expressed the utmost anxiety for the circumstance, and 
promised him signal vengeance. The court thus found 
meansj, to calm tlie apprehensions of the Protestants, and 
to keep everything quiet until the eve of St. Bartholomew, 
the day fixed by Catherine and the secret council of 
Charles for the massacre. The Duke de Guise was en- 
trusted with the execution ; and this horrible butchery, 
which for diabolical wickedness has no parallel in history, 
began on the night of the 23-24 of August. All the 
Protestants, Muthout distinction either of age or sex, had 
been condemned to destruction, and Coligni was marked 
out for the first victim. Guise, at the head of his 
satellites (followers), hurried before day -break to the 
admiral’s ^sidence, and having, himself, caused the doors 
to be broken open, ordered the immediate destiniction 
of his enemy. His commands were soon obeyed, and 
the yet bleeding body of the unfortunate Coligni was 
thrown at his feet. This sight redoubling his fury, he 
abandoned the corpse to the insults of the infuriated mob, 
and proceeded to massacre, without the least meij^cy, all the 
Calvinists who had accompanied the admiral. “ Courage, 
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soldiers!” said he, “ it is God, it is Medicis, it is the king, 
who commands you !” At the same instant the palace 
bell was heard to toll. It was the signal for despatch. 
Numbers of noblemen and gentlemen were murdered 
even within the Louvre itself. The Cath^cs deluged 
Paris with blood; many, to avenge their priljlle quarrels, 
stabbed the professors of their own religion, whom their 
hatred transformed into Huguenots. The monarch him’ 
selb forgetting his dignity and his duties, placed himself 
at one of the windows which looked out upon the Seine, 
and with a long arquebuss fired upon the unfortunates wlio 
were swimming across that river in order to escape the 
assassin’s steel. His guards, imitating his example, killed 
and pillaged all whom they met, while the magistrates of 
the city, whose duty it was to have maintained good order 
and defended the lives of their fellow-citizens, w^ere the 
lirst to commit the most criminal excesses. The massacre 
lasted seven days; ^the order which had been issued 
throughout the kingdom to exterminate the Calvinists, 
was executed in several places with the like fury ; so that 
more than sixty thousand persons were thus immolated 
(sacrificed) under the pretext of religion. 

The names of a few*governors who courageously refused 
to lend themselves to so disgraceful and barbarous a deed, 
arc gratefully remembered even in the present day. The 
A'iscount D’Orthe wrote in answ^er to the mandate he 
received, that the garrison of Bayonne was composed of 
many good citizens and brave soldiers, ready to devote 
themselves to the king’s service, but that amongst them 
he had never found an executioner. The bishop of 
Lisieux behaved himself on this occasion in a manner 
truly worthy of the sanctity of his character. The com- 
mandant having communicated to him the orders of the 
court — You shall not execute them,” said he to him, 
with noble resolution, “ those whom you intend to murder 
are of my flock ; tliey are, it is true, stray sheep, but 1 am 
<*ndeavouring to lead them back again into the fold. The 
<Iospei nowhere says that the shepherd should shed their 
blood ; on the contrary, I find in it the injunction, that 
he should lay downn his life for theirs.” 
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READING XXVI. 

. MASSACRE OF THE PROTESTANTS IN FRANCE. 

CONCLUDED. 

This horrible day, which will ever remain an indelible 
(not to he blotted out) spot in the history of France, and 
which cannot be thought of without causing feelings of 
the deepest indignation, was followed by the greatest, 
demonstrations of joy. The king was not ashamed to 
take the entire odium (blame) of it upon himself. This 
monster declared, in open parliament, that the massacre 
had been executed by his order, for the purpose of antici- 
pating a conspiracy formed against his person. The 
interpreters of the laws (the judges) saw only an act of 
prudence in this atrocious deed, and, in order to perpe- 
tuate the memory of it, caused a m^dal to be struck with 
this pompous inscription; Pietas armavit Justiiiamt 
Piety has armed Justice.” An annual procession was also 
ordered, by way of returning thanks to God for the 
deliverance of the kingdom. At Rome, and in the 
countries of the Inquisition, this eVent was the subject 
of fulsome (disgusting) panegyrics (praises)^ and was even 
celebtjated by processions, thanksgivings, and public re- 
joicings. Among the Protestants it excited such horror, 
that Fenelon, the French ambassador at the court of 
England, blushed to bear the name of Frenchman, At 
the first audience he had after the news had arrived of 
this barbarous massacre, sorrow and indignation,” he 
sa,ys, ‘‘ were painted on every face ; a profound silence,, 
such as is found in the darkest night, reigned throughout 
all the apartments of the palace; the ladies and noble- 
men of the court, clad in deep mourning, were ranged in 
two rows, and when I passed between them, none deigned 
to cast the least look upon me, nor to return my saluta- 
tion.” Elizabeth heard him with great coolness, and 
replied without asperity. She contented herself with 
observing, that, even supposing there to have been a 
conspiracy of the Calvinists, it was not by slaughtering 
thousands of peaceful citizens that it should have been 
prevented ; that the persons of the chief conspirators 
might have been seized, and they brought before the 
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tribunal of justice ; that assassins were not the proper 
executors of the law ; that she should confine herself to 
pitying the king for the rigour with which he had behaved 
towards his subjects. 

Sully, the illustrious minister of Henry IV., gives the 
following interesting account of his own escape on that 
terrific day. 

‘‘ If I was inclined,” says he, ‘‘ to increase the general 
horror inspired by an action so barbarous as that perpe- 
trated {€om7mtted) on the 24th August, 1572, I should 
in this place enlarge upon the number, the quality, th(i 
virtues, and great talents, of those who were inliumanly 
murdered on this horrible day, as well in Paris as in 
every part of the kingdom. I would mention at least 
tiie ignominious (^disgracejul) treatment, the fiendlike 
cruelty, and savage insults, these miserable victims suf- 
fered from their butchers, and which in death were a 
tliousand times more terrible than death itself. I have 
documents still in my possession, which would confirm the 
report of the court of France having made the most press- 
ing instances (requests) to the neighbouring courts, to follow 
its example with regayd to the Protestants, or at least to 
refuse an asylum (^refuge) to those unfortunate people : 
but I prefer the honour of the nation to the satisfying a 
malignant pleasure, wliich many persons would take in 
lengthening out a recital, wherein might be found the 
names of those who were so lost to humanity as to dip their 
hands in the blood of their fellow-citizens, and even of 
their own relations. I would, were it in my power, for 
ever obliterate {plot out) the memory of a day that Divine 
vengeance made France groan for, by a continued succes- 
sion of miseries, blood, and terror, during six and twenty 
years ; for it is not possible to judge otherwise, if all that 
passed from that fatal moment till the peace of 1598 be 
calmly considered. It is with regret that I cannot pass 
over what happened upon this occasion to the prince — the 
subject of these memoirs — and to myself. 

I was in bed, and awaked from sleep three hours 
after midnight, by the sound of all the bells, and the con- 
fused cries of the populace. My tutor, St.* J ulian, with my 
valet de chambre, went hastily out to ascertain the cause ; 
and I never afterwards heard more of these men, who, 
without doubt, were amongst the first that were sacrificed 
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to tlie popular fury. I continued alone in my cliamber, 
dressing myself, when, in a few moments, I saw my 
landlord enter, pale, and in the utmost consternation ; he 
was of the reformed religion, and having learned what 
the matter was, had agreed to go to mass, to save Ins 
life, and preserve his house from being pillaged! He 
came to persuade me to do the same, and to take me with 
him. I did not think proper to follow him ; but resolved 
to try if I could gain the college of Burgundy, where I 
had studied, though the great distance between the house 
where I then was, and the college, made the attempt very 
dangerous. Having disguised myself in a scholar’s gown, 
I put a large prayer-book under my arm and went into 
the street. 1 was seized with inexpressible horror, at the 
sight of the ferocious murderei's, who, running from all 
parts forced open the houses, with the cries of ^Kill, kill, 
massacre the Iluguenots!’ The blood which I saw shed 
before my eyes redoubled my terror. I fell into the midst* 
of a body of guards; they stopped me, interrogated me, 
and were beginning to use me ill, when, happily for me, 
the book that I carried was perceived and served me 
for a passport. Twice after this I fell into the same 
danger, from which I extricated {delivered ) myself with 
the same good fortune. At last I arrived at the college 
of Bwrgundy, where a danger, still greater than any I had 
yet met with, awaited me. The porter having twice 
lefused me entrance, I continued standing in the midst 
of the street, at the mercy of the furious murderers, whose 
numbers increased every moment, and who were greedily 
seeking for their prey, when it came into my mind to ask 
for La Fay, the principal of the college, a good man, by 
whom I was tenderly beloved. The porter, prevailed 
upon by some small pieces of money which I put into his 
liand, admitted me ; and my friend carried me to his 
npartment, where two inhuman priests w^anted to force me 
from him, that they might cut me in pieces, saying the 
order was, not to spare even infants at the breast. All 
the good man could do was to conduct me privately to 
a distant chamber, where he locked me up. Here 1 was 
confined three days, uncertain of. my destiny, and saw no 
one but a servant of my friend’s, who came from time to 
time to bring me provisions. 

“ At the end of these three days, the prohibition for 
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murdering and pillaging any more of the Protestants 
being published, I was suffered to leave my hiding place ; 
and immediately after I saw Ferribre and La Vieille, 
two soldiers in my father’s service, enter the college. 
They w ere armed, and came no doubt to rescue me by 
force wherever they should find me. They gave my 
father a relation of what had happened to me ; and eight 
da^'s afterwards, I received a letter from him, in which 
he expressed the fears he had suffered on my account, and 
advised me to continue in Paris, since the prince I served 
was not at liberty to quit it. lie added, that to avoid 
exposing myself to an evident danger, it was necessary 
I should resolve to follow that prince’s example, and go 
to mass. In fact, the kkig of Navarre had no other 
means of saving his life, lie w^as awaked, with the prince 
of Cond4 two hours before day, by a great number 
of soldiers, who rushed boldly into the chamber in the 
Louvre where they lay, and insolently commanded them 
to dress themselves and attend the king. Tiiey would 
not suffer the two princes to take their swords t\dth them, 
who, as they j)assed, beheld several of their gentlemen 
massacred before their eyes. Tlie king w^aited for them, 
and I'eceived them with a countejiance and looks in which 
fury w^as visibly painted ; he ‘Ordered them, wdth the 
oaths and blasphemies so familiar to him, to abjure a 
religion that had been only taken up, he told them, to 
sei ve for a cloak to their rebellion. The condition to 
which these princes w^ere reduced could not hinder them 
from discovering the regret they should find in obeying 
him. The king, transported with anger, told them, in a 
fierce and haughty tone, ‘ that ^ w'oul^ no longer be 
contradicted in his opinions by ffis subjects ; that they, 
by their example, should teach others to revere him as 
tlie image of God, and cease to be enemies to the images 
of the mother of Christ.’ He ended by declaring, that if 
they did not go to mass, he w'ould treat them as criminals 
guilty of treason against divine and human majesty. 
The manner in which these words were pronounced, not 
suffering the princes to doubt their sincerity, they 
yielded to necessity, and performed what w^as required 
of them.” 

It appears that the number of Protestants thus murdered 
in cold blood, during eight days, all over the kingdom, 
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amounted to seventy-five thousand. It was not long, 
however, before Charles felt the most violent remorse for 
the barbarous action to which he had been forced to 
give the sanction of his name and autliority. From the 
evening of the 24th August, he was observed to groan 
involuntarily at the recital of a thousand acts of cruelty, 
which every one boasted of in his presence. Gf all 
those who were about the person of this prince, n^^ne 
possessed so great a share of his confidence as Ambrose 
Par6, his surgeon. This man, though a Huguenot, lived 
with him in so great a degree of familiarity that, soon 
after the massacre, the king took him aside, and dis- 
closed to him freely the trouble of his soul. “ Ambrose,” 
said he, ‘‘ I know not what ^s happened to me these 
two or three days past, but I feel my mind and body 
as much at enmity with each other as if I was seized 
with a fever ; sleeping or waking the murdered Hugue- 
nots seem ever present to my eyes, with ghastly faces and 
weltering in blood. I wish the innocent and helpless had 
been spared.^’ The order which was published the follow- 
ing day, forbidding the continuance of the massacre, was 
in consequence of this conversation, 

Charles died at the castle of Vincennes, at the age of 
twenty-three, in the most exquisite tortures. 


READING XXVII. 

# 

ACQUISITION OF SIBERIA BY- RUSSIA. 

1577. 

Russia which, in the present day, plays so. conspicuous 
a part in the politics of Europe, was at this time under 
the domination of princes little better than barbarians, 
and of these Ivan, the reigning sovereign, exhibits the 
most striking example of what unrestricted power is 
capable when united to innate cruelty of disposition- 
unconnected as Russia then was with Europe, the events 
which occurred in that unfortunate country created but 
little interest abroad : the conquest of Siberia was, how- 
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ever, neither the least important nor least singular which 
characterized the reign of the Muscovite Nero. 

Jermak Timofoow, one of the atamans or chiefs of 
the Cossacks of the Don, had, for a long time, desolated, 
by liis depredations, the sJiores of the Volga, as well as 
those of the Caspian Sea. Foreign merchants and am- 
bassadors could no longer traverse those countries with 
any safety. In 1557, tiie troops, who had been sent for 
that purpose by the czar, pursued these robbers, destroyed 
some part of them, and dispersed the rest ; but the greater 
number of these fugitives retreated up the course of the 
river Kama, under the command ol' the above-named 
chief. Having airived at Orel, a small'town then belong- 
, ing to the family of the Strogonotfs, lie procured from 
the rich merchants who traded with the Tatars of Siberia, 
guides and the requisite means for penetrating into that 
country, and at length succeeded in making himself 
master of it, after having, with unheard-of constancy and 
resolution, triumphed over every obstacle which either 
the natural barriers of the country itself, or the valour of 
its inhabitants opposed to him. 

The name of Siberia generally awakens no other ideas 
in the mind, than those of ice, frost, snow, and intense 
cold ; the imagination pictures to itself a wretched country, 
in which man, no longer the favourite, but the outcast of 
nature, is exposed to all the inclemency and fury of the 
elements. But these notions which have found such 
general belief are much exaggerated. Siberia is by no 
means the most miserable of countries. Vegetables, it 
is true, cannot be produced upon its iron soil ; but the 
rein-deer, which comes there in aid to the strength of 
■ man, as the horse and the ox ^o elsewhere, nourishes 
with his milk, his blood, and his flesh, the Siberian, whose 
burdens he also bears. Immense forests, abounding in 
game, and numerous rivers well stocked with fish, furriisl), 
moreover, inexhaustible {never failing) means of subsist- 
ence ; while no country can boast greater fertility than 
the southern plains of Siberia. 

The interior of the earth abounds with treasures of 
another description. It contains elephants’ teeth in large 
quantities in a fossil state, the wrecks of a remote age, 
doubtless, deposited there by some mighty convulsion ; 
extensive mines, many of which furnish gold and other 
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j)recious stones. Its rich furs, of which no other country 
can boast the possession, are more eagerly sought after 
than the pearls of Arabia or the diamonds of Gol- 
conda, and would, of themselves alone, constitute an 
extensive and opulent trade for the country, if it existed 
as an independent state. 

But whither is it that the ambitious spirit of domi- 
nation (power) does not penetrate ? In vain has nature 
}>laced the liberties of Siberia under the protection of a 
rigorous climate : unable to colonize and people this 
country, the Russian government has made it the abode 
of the condemned. It is here that the victims of their 
own ambition, or* of the faults or tyranny of ministers, 
illustrious victims and vulgar criminals, come alike to. 
languish out the remainder of their existence. 

Nothing in the history of this conquest strikes the 
attentive reader so much as the resemblance it bears, in 
many respects, to that of the Spaniards in America, the 
discovery of which took place much about the same time. 
Here, as in America, a chief, a savage Cortez, followed 
by priests, and mingling, as did the Spaniard, super- 
stitious practices with deeds of ferocity, subjugates exten- 
sive populations with a handful of daring adventurers ; 
for Jermak, who set out with six thousand soldiers, com- 
pleted. his conquest with less than fifteen hundred. He 
possessed, like the Spanish conqueror, all the resources of 
courage and cunning, nay even of genius, and ho found in 
the Tatars more formidable adversaries than the subjects 
of Montezuma or of the Incas. 

In both cases fire-arms produced the utmost astonish- 
ment and consternation among the natives of the respective 
countries ; but in the north, as in the south, the most 
heartfelt devotion and patriotism defended the natal soil 
against the invasion of cruel and perfidious foreigners. 
The Siberians, the Vogoules, the Kirguis, and even tlie 
Samoiedes — so dear is his native country to man — battled 
for their barren steppes (plains) and for their frozen 
marshes with the same ardour, with the same desperate- 
intrepidity, as the Peruvians and Mexicans for their fer- 
tile and beautiful land. The result was the same for all. 
As to the conquerors themselves, their fates were very 
dissimilar. Christopher Columbus and Pernando Cortez, 
both great men, experienced the ingratitude .and neglect 
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of their princes : Jermak, a ferocious bandit, wliose depre- 
dations and murders had, at the time of his setting out 
for Siberia, condemned him to the just vengeance of the 
law, was loaded with honours and favours by the czar. 
This was the consequence of his prudence in liaving, 
after the conquest ’svas effected, and his power established 
at Siber, despatched to the Russian monarch one of his 
officers, to communicate to him his adventures, and lay 
his conquests at his feet. By this act of discretion, very 
remarkable in such a barbarian, he not only obtained his 
own pardon and that of his followers, but secured the 
possession of his acquisitions (rongnests). 

Subsequently to the conquest, Siberia continued a 
very wretched and neglected country. After the battle of 
Pultowa, Peter the Great exiled thither ten thousand 
Swedish prisoners, officers and soldiers. These unfortu- 
nates, almost all men of merit and resolution, being com- 
pelled to struggle against a rigorous climate and an ungrate- 
ful soil,' displayed so njpeh energy and industry, that they 
vanquished every obstacle in a manner almost incredible. 
Colonies of Russians, Poles, and Tatars, sent thither by 
the government since that time, have persevered in the 
efforts of the Swedes, and succeeded by cultivation, by 
clearing a part of the land, and by the increase of popu- 
lation, in rendering this inhospitable country habitable. 
More than thirty towns and two thousand villages are 
now established in Siberia, and an extensive and profit- 
able commerce is carried on with* China. 


READING XXVIII. 

THK FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES. 

1579. 

Of all the foreign events which occurred during 4he 
reign of queen Elizabeth, that which will form the subject 
of the present reading w as the most important at the time it 
occurred, and most fraught (laden) with consequences of 
high interest for the future. A little corner of the world. 
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almost burled under water, and which subsisted only by 
its herring fishery, became a formidable power, made 
head agaii^t Philip IL, stripped his successors of almost 
all their possessions in the Kast Indies, and finally consti- 
tuted itself the protector of them. 

It cannot be denied that Philip IL was himsdlf the 
cause of these people attaining such a degree of import- 
ance, and that all their greatness was entirely owing to 
that monarch’s cruelty and despotism. The Netherlands, 
or Low Countries, were an assemblage of several lord- 
ships, which all belonged to Philip II. under different 
titles.^ Each of these had its peculiar laws and customs. 
In FrijEJSeland and in the territory of Groningen, for 
instance, a tribute of sixty thousand crowns was all that 
was claimed by the lord. No taxes could he laid on 
any of these cities. No employments Avere to be bestowed 
on any but natives. No foreign troops were to be kept 
in pay. No alteration could be made in the constitution 
without the consent of the three q^’ders of the state* It 
was even declared by the ancient constitutions of Brabant, 

That if the sovereign by violence or artifice should go 
about to infringe immolate) the privileges, the states 
should be wholly absolved (released) from their oath of 
allegiance {duty\ and at full liberty to act in such man- 
ner as to them should seem most convenient.” A 
governor of the province presided at these assemblies, in 
the prince’s name, Avhich governor was called stadt- 
hoider, that is, the holder of the states throughout all the 
German Netherlands. 

Philip IL, in 1559, gave the government of the pro- 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Frieseland, and Utrecht, to 
William of Nassau, prince of Orange. 

The Spanish monarch’s chief desire was to be absolute 
sovereign in the Low Countries as he was in Spain. His 
great object in tliis was, that by possessing unrestricted 
{unlimited) power in a rich and large country which bor- 
dered so closely upon France, he might the more easily 
dismember (divide) that kingdom whenever he should - 
judge necessary so to do. 

With thif view, he attempted jto abrogate (annul) all 
the laws, to impose arbitrary taxes, to create new bishops, 
and to establish the office of the Inquisition, which he 
hud been unable to introduce into ' Naples or Milan. 
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The Flemish {the inhabitants of Flanders or the Nether- 
lands) are naturally good subjects, but bad slaves. The 
fear of the Inquisition alone made more Proteslants than 
all the writings of Calvin, among a people wiiose natural 
disposition inclined them neither to novelty nor insur- 
rections. The prmcipal lords of Brussels were the lirst 
who joined together to make a representation of their 
rights to the governante of the Netlierlands, Margaret of 
Parma, the natural daughter of Charles V. The court 
of Madrid called their meeting a conspiracy, but in the 
isLow Countries it was deemed a legal act, and it is cer- 
tain that the latter was the correct view of the case, for 
they deputed the count de Bery, and Montigni, lord do 
Montmorenci, to Spain, to lay their complaints Ibefore 
the king. They desired that the cardinal de Granville, 
the prime minister, whose intrigues {^indeihand pro- 
ceedings) they dreaded, might be banished. The court 
sent the duke of Alva against them, with a body of 
Spanish and Italian-troops, and with orders to make as 
much use of executioners as soldiers. What is in other 
places the most speedy method of stilling a civil war, was 
here the very occasion of raising one. “ His arrival in , 
the Netherlands,” says an able writer in the Encyclo- 
paedia Metropolitana, was followed by the establish- 
ment of arbitrary tribunals, by absurd and oppressive 
edicts, which^'would have checked all commercial inter- 
course, by the judicial murder {murder perpetrated with 
the forms of justice) of counts Egmont and Horn, by the 
torture, captivity, and ignominious {disgraceful) death of 
thousands, whom a firm adherence {atta^chment) to their 
own religion, or even connivance {voluntary blindness) 
at the heresy of others, had exposed to the indignation 
of this sanguinary tyrant. The exiles, whom his cruelty 
had driven from their country, desperate from want, and 
finding no possibility of existence, made an assault upon 
Brille, a sea-port town in Holland, wdiich, after a sho ’t 
resistance, fell into their possession. Alva hastened to 
anticipate the dangerous consequences of their success, 
but the people in the neighbourhood, eager to liberate 
themselves from the persecution, insolence, tmd usurpa- 
tion of their savage masters, joined with tlm fortunate 
adventurers. A dame was kindled which torrents of 
blood were insufficient to extinguish ; in a few days both 
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the provinces of Holland and Zealand had revolted from 
the Spaniards. The insurrection, which otherwise might 
have bee* a transitory {momentary) effort, was directed 
by William, prince of Orange, whose prudence in retreat- 
ing to his paternal estate in Germany, on Alva’s arrival 
in the Netherlands, had saved him from the^sftare in 
which many of his friends were unfortunately and fatally en- 
trapped. His illustrious birth, his extensive possessions, 
and, above all, his great personal qualities, pointed him 
out as the fittest person to maintain the cause of his fellow- 
citizens, as the injuries under which he smarted ensured^t 
liis lasting enmity to their oppressors.*’ It was with 
great difficulty, however, that William could raise an 
array ; his lands in Germany were of little value,^ and the 
earldom of Nassau belonged to one of his brothers ; but, 
by the interest of his brothers and friends, his own merit, 
and liberal promises, he found himself, at length, supplied 
with troops. These he sent into Frieselaiid, under the 
command of his brother, count Louis. • But his new raised 
army was cut off ; this, however, did not discourage him ; 
he raised anotlier, composed of Germans and Frenchmen, 
whom a religious enthusiasm and hopes of plunder had 
engaged in his service. Fortune still continued to frown 
on him, and not being able to penetrate into the Nether- 
lands, he was reduced to serve in the Huguenot armies 
in France. The severities of the Spanisfi court, how- 
ever, furnished him with resources. The tax of the tenth 
penny on the sale of all personal estates, of the twentieth 
penny on real estates, and the hundredth on all landed 
estates, completely roused the resentment of the Flemish, 
and made the revolt general. 


BEADING XXIX. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE REPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
PROVINCES. — CONTINUED. 

* At lenjith, in 1570, the prince of Orange entered 
Brabant with a small' army, and retreated afterwards into 
Zealand and Holland. The city of Amsterdam, now so 
famous, was then an inconsiderable little town, and did 
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not cUre to declare openly for the prince of Orange ; this 
city was at that time engaged in a new, and in appearance, 
a mean trade, but which, however, laid the foundation 
of its present greatness. The catching of herrings, and 
the art of salting them, do not appear very important ob- 
jects in ftie history of the world ; and yet by these was 
this once barren and despised country raised to a formi- 
dable pitch of power. Venice had not more noble be- 
ginnings. The greatest empires were first raised from 
hamlets, and the maritime powers from a few private 
•tishing boats. 

The prince of Orange’s whole dependence was upon a few 
pirates, some of whom, as we have seen, had surprised 
Brille j Flushing was brought to declare in his favour by a 
curate. At length the states of Holland and Zealand as- 
sembled at Dordrecht, and the city of Amsterdam itself 
joined the cause, and declared him stadtholder ; so that 
lie now lield the same dignity from the people, which 
had been before conferred upon him by the king. After 
this they abolished the Roman Catholic religion, in 
order that their government might have nothing in com- 
mon with the Spaniards. 

These people, who had not, for a long time, been ac- 
counted (considered) of a martial disposition, became 
warriors in an instant. Never did two parties engage with 
more courage and fury. The Spaniards, at the siege of 
Haerlem, having thrown into the town the head of one of 
the prisoners they had taken, the besieged tlirew them 
back the heads of eleven Spaniards, with this inscription 
in writing, Ten heads for the payment of the tenth 
penny, and the eleventh for interest.” Haerlem after- 
wards yielded at discretion, when the conquerors ordered 
all the magistrates, ministers, and above one thousand five 
hundred of the inhabitants to be hanged. 

The duke of Alva, whose inhumanities had lost the 
king his master two provinces, was, at length, recalled. 
He is said to have boasted, on leaving the Netherlands, 
that he had put eighteen thousand ;^rsons to death by 
the hands of executioners. The horrors of war w^ere 
continued with equal fury under tlie new governor, the 
grand commander de Requesens. The prince of Orange’s 
army was again defeated, and his brotlier slain ; but his 
imtj was strengthened by the animosity of the people, 
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who, though naturally of a peaceable disposition, having 
once passed the bounds of moderation, knew not where 
to stop, Tlie siege of Leyden, which took place in 1574-5, 
is one of the strongest instances of what may be etFected 
by perseverance and the love of liberty. The Dutch 
ventured on the very same expedient {(wntrivaiff^e)^ which 
they afterwards put in practice in the year 1672, when 
Louis XIV. was at the gates of Amsterdam ; they opened 
tlie sluices, (Jlood-(jate,%)mn{ let in the waters of the Josel, 
the Maes, and tlie ocean, which overflowed all the 
country, while a fleet of two hundred vessels brought 
succours up to the town, over the Spanish woi'ks. This 
prodigy was equalled by another on the side of the be- 
siegers, who were so bold as to continue the siege, and to 
undertake to draw off the inundation. The heroism and 
magnanimity of the Dutch Was rewarded by the deliver- 
ance of their town. 

After the death of the grand commander de Requesens, 
Philip, instead of endeavouring to restore peace in the 
Netherlands, by his presence, sent his natural brother, 
Don John of Austria, thither, a prince famous throughout 
all Europe for the glorious victory he gained over the 
Turks at Lepanto. 

Don John was no favourite of Philip ; the latter feared 
his';. reputation and was jealous of his designs. Never- 
theless, he unwillingly made him governor of the Nether- 
lands, hoping that he might be the means of bringing that 
people to their duty, as they respected in this prince the 
blood and higli qualities of his father Cliarles V. In this, 
Iiowever, he was disappointed ; the prince of Orange was 
proclaimed governor of Brabant, in the city of Brussels, 
as soon as Don John had quitted it, after his installation 
as governor-general of the Netherlands. But this 
honour, which they conferred on William, hindered the 
provinces of Brabant and Flanders from recovering their 
liberty, as the Dutch had done. There were too many 
great lords in these provinces, and the jealousy which they 
manifested towards the prince of Orange preserved ten 
provinces to the Spanish crown. They invited the arch- 
duke Matthias to be their governor-general, in conjunc- 
tion with Don John of Austria. 

All was now division and confusion. The prince of 
Orange, appointed by the states lieutenant-general to the 
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archduke Matthias, necessarily became this prince’s secret 
rival; both of these were rivals to Don John, and the 
states distrusted all three. Another party, equally dis- 
contented with the states and the three princes, completed 
the distractions of this wretched country. The states 
publishedfin 1578, an edict for liberty of conscience, hut 
there was no longer any cure for the rage of factions. 
The same year Don John, after gaining a useless battle at 
Gemblours, died in the midst of these troubles, in the 
dower of his age. 

The son of Charles V. was succeeded by a grandson no 
less illustrious ; this was Alexander Farnese, duke of 
Parma, a descendant from Charles by the mother’s side, 
and from pope Paul III. by the father’s, and the same 
who afterwards came into France to raise the siege of 
Paris, and give battle to Henry IV. History does not 
furnish us with a more celebrated man, and yet this illus- 
trious captain, with all his authority, ability, and perse- 
verance, could not prevent the foundation of the seven 
united provinces, nor check the progress of this republic, 
which arose under his very eyes, and soon bade deliance 
to the utmost efforts of the Spanish monarch. 


READING XXX. 

THE FOUNDATION OF THE KEPUBLIC OF THE UNITED 
PKO VINCES. CONCLUDE D, 

These seven provinces, now called by the general 
name of Holland,” were, by the care of the prince of 
Orange, brought to form that union which, at first, ap- 
peared so brittle, and has since proved so durable, and by 
which seven states, though always independent of each 
other, and having different interests to support, have yet 
been ever as closely united in the great cause of liberty, 
as the bundle of arrows which forms their escutcheon, 
and is their truest emblem. 

This union of Utrecht ( 1579 ), which was the founda- 
tion of the republic, was that of the stadtholdership like- 
wise. William was declared chief of tlie seven united 
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province?, under th» title of captain, admiral-general, 
and stadtholder. The other ten provinces, which, toge- 
ther with Holland, might have formed the most powerful 
republic in the world, did not join with the seven small 
united provinces. These latter were their own protectors, 
while Brabant, Flanders, and the rest chose a" foreign 
prince to defend them. Archduke Matthias being now 
of no further use, the states-general dismissed this son 
and brother of emperors with a small pension, and sent 
for Francis, duke of Anj( u, and brother to Heniy III. of 
France, with whom they had been in treaty for a con- 
siderable time. 

It was at this time that Philip, who still continued in- 
active in Madrid, proscribed (doo/tiQd to destruction) the 
prince of Orange, and set a reward of twenty-five thou- 
sand crowns upoii his head. This method of commanding 
assassinations, unheard of since the time of the Roman 
triumvirate {Ijepidus^ 31 arc Ant ho and Auf/us(tis) had 
been practised in France against the admiral de Coligni, 
father-in* law to this William, the price of whose blood 
had been fixed at fifty tliousand crowns. 

William’s reply to Philip’s edict of proscription, is tlie) 
most beautiful thing of the kind to be found in historj'. 
From a subject, tliat he was before to Pliilip, he beca?ne 
his eclual, from tlie instant of his being proscribed. In 
his apology we see the -prince of an imperial house, not 
less ancient, nor formerly less illustrious, than tliat of 
Austria, and a stadtholder, who declares himself’ the ac- 
cuser of the most powerful king in Europe, before the tri- 
bunal of every coui t, and of all mankind ; and who shows 
himself far superior to Philip, inasmuch as having it in his 
power to proscribe him in turn, he abhors such revenge, 
and depends upon his sword alone for his safety. 

Philip’s power was at this very time become more for- 
midable than it ever had been ; for he had made himself 
master of Portugal (1580), without stirring from his cabi- 
net ; and still thought of reducing the united provinces. 
William had, on one hand, the attempts of assassins to 
dread, and on the other, the power of a new master in the 
duke of Anjou, who was arrived- in the Netherlands, and 
ijad been acknowledged by the people as duke of B,rabant 
and count of Flanders. He was soon defeateS by the 
duke of Anjou, as he had been by the archduke Matthias. 
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This duke wislied to be absolute sovereign over a country 
which had chosen him for its. protector. From the 
earliest ages history presents examples of conspiracies 
formed against princes, but here a prince conspired against 
the people. He attempted to surprise at once Antwerp, 
Bruges, and the other towns he came to defend. Fifteen 
hundred Frenchmen were killed in the vain attempt to 
seize Antwerp ; he failed in liis design upon the other 
places, and, pressed by Alexander Farnese, on one side, 
and hated by the people on the other, he withdrew into 
France, and left the prince of Orange and the duke of 
Parma to dispute the Netherlands between them, which 
soon became the most illustrious theatre of war in Europe, 
and a military school^ whither the brave of all countries 
repaired, to serve their apprenticeship in the field. 

Philip avenged himself on the prince of Orange by 
the hands of assassins. A Frenchman, named Salcedo, 
laid a plot for his life (1583). One Jaurigni, a Spaniard, 
who was before suspected of having poisoned Don John 
of Austria, wounded him with a pistol sliot in Antwerp, 
and at length Balthazar Gerard, a native of Franche- 
Comt4 murdered him in Delft (1584), in the presence of 
his princess, who thus beheld her second husband slain by 
the hand of an assassin, after having lost her first, as well 
as her father the admiral, in the fatal massacre of St, Bar- 
tholomew. This base and dastardly murder of the prince 
of Orange was not committed for the sake of tlic reward 
of the twenty-five thousand crowns offered by Philip, but 
through religious enthusiasm. The Jesuit Strada relates, 
that G6rard continued to declare in the midst of his' tor- 
ments, “ That he had been instigated (impelled) to the com- 
mission of this act by a divine instinct.'" 

At the time William the Silent was murdered, he was on 
the point of being declared count of Holland, The con- 
ditions of this new dignity had been already stipulated 
{laid down) by all the cities except those of Amsterdam 
and Gonda. By this it may be perceived that he Jiad 
laboured at least as much for himself as for the republic. 

His son Maurice could not pretend to this principality, 
but the seven united provinces declared him stadtholder, 
and he strengthened the edifice of public liberty, which 
had been founded by his father. As a general be was alto- 
gether worthy to enter the lists with Alexander Farnese ; 
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jiiid these two great men immortalized them'selves by their 
deeds on this confined theatre, where the scene of war 
attracted the eyes of all nations. Had the duke of Parma 
acquired no other reputation than that which he gained 
by the siege of A^ntwerp (1584), he would have deservedly 
been reckoned among the greatest captains. The Inhabi- 
tants of Antwerp defended themselves like the ancient 
Syrians, and Farnese took Antwerp, as Alexander, whose 
name he bore, took the city of Tyre, by raising a dam on 
the deep and rapid river Scheldt. 

The new republic was obliged to implore the assistance 
of Elizabeth of England, who sent them four thousand 
men under the command of the earl of Leicester. This 
was a sufficient succour at that timop Prince Maurice had 
for a while a superior in the earl of Leicester, as his father 
had formerly in the duke of Anjou and the archduke 
Matthias ; this nobleman assumed the title and rank of 
governor-general, which, however, was soon afterwards 
disavowed by his mistress. Maurice would never suffer 
any encroachment {unlawful intrusion) upon his dignity 
of stadtholder of the seven united provinces. 

During the whole course of tliis war, which lasted so 
long and with such various success, Philip had never been 
able to recover the seven provinces, nor could his enemies 
depMve him of the others. The republic became every day 
so formidable by sea, as to have been not a little instru- 
mental in destroying Philip’s famous fieet, called the Invin- 
cible Armada, and in fact this people had for forty years 
resembled the Lacedemonians who repulsed the king of 
Persia. There were the same manners, the same sim- 
plicity, and the same equality of conditions at Amsterdam, 
as at Sparta, and a greater degree of sobriety. These 
provinces still resembled, in some things, the primitive 
ages of tl)e world. At this time the use of keys and locks 
was not known in Frieseland. They had nothing more 
than the absolute necessaries of life, and those were not 
worth locking up; they were under no apprehension from 
their own countrymen, and they defended their flocks and 
harvest against the enemy. The dwellings in* all the 
maritime provinces were no more than huts, where clean- 
liness constituted all the magnificence. Never was there 
a people less acquainted with refinement. When Louisa 
of Coligni, went to be married to William of Orange, an 
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Open post waggon was sent to meet her, in which she made 
her entry seated on a plank. But towards the latter end 
of Maurice’s life, and in the time of his son Frederick 
Henry, the Hague became an agreeable residence by the 
concourse of princes, ministers of state, and general 
officers who resorted thither, while Amsterdam rose, by 
its trade alone, to be the most flourishing and opulent city 
on the globe. 


READING XXXI. 

THE SPANISH ARMADA. 

1588. 

If it were required to point out the most critical period 
for the liberties, civil and religious, of our native country, 
there could be no hesitation in naming as such the years 
1587 and 1588, which witnessed the arming, sailing, and 
subsequent defeat and dispersion, of the celebrated Span- 
ish Invincible Armada. 

All Europe had resounded for some time with the noise 
of the preparations which Philip II. of Spain was making, 
with a view to some important enterprise. He had been 
employed for several months in building ships of an 
extraordinary size, and in collecting stores for their 
equipment ; while the Duke of Parma had made such 
numerous levies in Germany, Italy, and the Netherlands, 
as showed that he intended to take the field, against the 
next campaign, with a much more powerful army than any 
which he had hitherto commanded. These preparations 
were chiefly made with the intention 6f invading England, 
•and subjecting it entirely to his dominion. As it was, 
liowever, necessary to conceal, if possible, from Elizabeth 
the purpose of this armament, and thus to attack her un- 
prepared, he gave out that a part of his fleet was to 
co-operate with his land forces, in the reduction of Hol- 
land, and the rest to be employed in the defence of his 
transatlantic {Ai)xerican) dominions. 

Elizabeth had too much penetration to be easily^ de- 
ceived by the artifices of a prince with whose duplicity 
she was so thoroughly acquainted ; and in the spring of 
the year one thousand five hundred and eighty-seven, 
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she sent Sir Francis Drake with a fleet to the coast of 
Spain to interrupt his preparations. By this gallant sea- 
man the Spanish ships of war which had been sent to 
oppose him were dispersed, and near a hundred vessels 
filled with naval stores and provisions, besides two large 
galleons, were destroyed in the harbour of Cadiz.^ ' This 
loss rendered it impossible for Philip to execute his enter- 
prise against England till the following year. 

Elizabeth now began to put her kingdom into a pos- 
ture {state) of defence. An array was raised amounting 
to eighty thousand men, twenty thousand of whom were 
stationed on the south side of the island, twenty-two 
thousand foot and a thousand horse were posted at Til- 
bury, in Essex, under the earl of Leicester, and the 
remainder, commanded by Lord Hunsdown, were kept 
near the Queen’s person, in readiness to march against 
the enemy wheresoever they should attempt to land. 
Elizabeth did not trust implicAtly (blmdly) at this juncture 
(crisis) either to her own judgment or that of her coun- 
sellors of state ; Lord Gray of Wilton, Sir Francis 
Kiiolles, Sir John Norris, Sir Francis Bingham, and Sir 
Roger Williams, officers of distinguished reputation, were 
appointed to consider of the measures proper to be pursued ; 
and by their advice all the sea-ports which lay most con- 
veniently for a descent were fortified, the militia was 
raised, and the resolution formed that if, notwithstanding 
these precautions, it , should be found impossible to pre- 
vent the enemy from landing, {ill the country round 
should be laid waste, and a general engagement avoided 
till the several armies effected a junction with each other. 

While these prudent measures were pursued by land, 
Elizabeth exerted herself strenuously in the equipment 
of her fieet. When she began her preparations, it did 
not amount to more than thirty ^ships, and none of these 
were nearly equal in size to those of the enemy. But 
this disadvantage was in some measure compensated 
(made up for) by the skill and dexterity of the English 
sailors ; and the number of her ships was soon augmented 
through the alacrity and ’zeal which her subjects displayed 
in her defence. By her wise * administration she had 
gained their esteem and confidence. The animosity 
against her person and government, which the differences 
of reli^'on had excited in the minds of some, was, at pre- 
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sent, swallowed up in that universal abhorrence which the 
Catholics as well as Protestants entertained of the tyranny 
of Spain. Great pains were taken to keep alive and 
heighten that abhorrence. Accounts were spread of the 
horrid barbarities which the Spaniards had perpetrated 
{committed) in the Netherlands and America : descrip- 
tions were drawn, in the blackest colours, of the inhuman 
cruelties of the Inquisition, and pictures were dispersed 
of the various instruments of torture employed by the 
inquisitors, of w'hich, it was said, there was abundant 
store on board the Spanish fleet. These and such other 
considerations made a strong impression not upon 
Elizabeth’s Protestant subjects only, but likewise upon 
the Catholics ; who, although the pope had published a 
bull (decree) of excommunication against her, yet resolved 
not to yield to the Protestants either in loyalty to their 
sovereign, or in zeal for the independency of the state. 
The whole kingdom was of one mind and spirit ; some 
Catholics qntered into the army as volunteers, and others 
joined with Protestants in equipping armed vessels. Every 
maritime (sea-port) town litted out one or more. The 
citizens of London furnished thirty, although only fifteen 
were required of them ; and between forty and fifty were 
equipped by the nobility and gentry throughout the king- 
dom. But all these ships were of small size, in com- 
parison of those which composed the Spanish fleet ; and 
tliere w^as still much ground for the most anxious appre- 
hension with regard to the flnal issue (result) of the war. 

No person felt greater anxiety on this occasion than 
Elizabeth, the principal object of whose prudent politics 
for thirty years had been to avoid the critical situation 
to which she was now reduced. She did not, however, 
suffer any symptoms of uneasiness to appear, but woiO at 
all times a placid and animated countenance, and in her 
whole behaviour displayed an undaunted spirit, which 
commanded admiration and applause. 

The States of Holland, in the mean time, were not 
inattentive to the approaching danger, nor did they think 
themselves less interested to provide against it, than if 
Philip had intended to begin his operations with an attack 
upon the Netherlands. From their fears of an immediate 
attack they were delivered by intelligence of the enormous 

fiizd of the Spanish ships, to which the coasts of Holland 

o ♦ . 
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and Zealand were inaccessible (unapproachahle\ They 
turned their principal attention, therefore, to the assist- 
ance of their ally ; and kept their fleet, consisting of more 
than eighty ships, prepared for action. At Elizabeth’s 
desire, they sent thirty of that number to cruise {sail) 
between Calais and Dover ; and afterwards, 'wldien the 
Duke of Parma’s design of transporting his army to Eng- 
land was certainly known, they ordered Justin de Nassau, 
Admiral of Zealand, to join Lord Seymour, one of the 
English admirals, with live-and-thirty ships, to block up 
those sea-ports in Flanders where the duke intended to 
embark. 

The principal English fleet was stationed at Plymouth, 
and the chief command of it was given to Charles, Lord 
Howard of Effingham, who had under him as vice-admirals, 
Sir Francis Drake, Hawkins, and Frobisher, three of the 
most expert and bravest seamen in the world. 


READING XXXII. 

THE SPANISH AKMADA, CONTINUED. 

In the beginning of May one thousand five hundred 
and eighty-eight, Philip’s preparations, which had so long 
kept all Europe in amazement and suspense {doubt), were 
brought to a conclusion. That Armada, to which the 
Spaniards, in confidence of success, gave the name of 
Invincible, consisted of one hundred and fifty ships, most 
of which were greatly superior in strength and size to any 
that had been seen before. It had on board near twenty 
thousand soldiers, and eight thousand sailors, besides two 
thousand volunteers of the most distinguished families in 
Spain. There were also on board 1 80 monks of different 
orders. It carried two thousand six hundred and fifty 
great guns, was victualled for half a year, and contained 
such a quantity of military stores, as only the Spanish 
monarch, enriched by the treasures of the Indies and 
America, could supply. 

Philip’s preparations in the Netherlands were not less 
advanced than those in Spain. Besides a fiourisbing 
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army of thirty thousand foot and four thousand horse, 
which the Duke of Parma had assembled in the neigh- 
bourhood of Nieuport and Dunkirk, that active general had, 
with incredible labour, provided a great number of flat bot- 
tomed vessels, fit for transporting both horse and foot, and 
had brought sailors to navigate them from the towns in the 
Baltic. Most of these vessels had been built at Antwerp, 
and as he durst not venture to bring them from thence 
by sea to Nieuport, lest they should have been inter- 
rupted by the Dutch, he was obliged to send them along 
the Scheldt to Ghent, from Ghent to Bruges by the canal 
which joins these towns, and from Bruges to Nieuport 
by a new canal which he dug for the occasion. This 
laborious undertaking, in which several thousand work- 
men had been employed, was already finished, and the 
duke now waited for the arrival of the Spanish fieet, 
hoping, that as soon as it should approach, the Dutch and 
English ships that cruised upon the coast would retire 
into their harbours. 

The Armada would have left Lisbon in the beginning 
of May, but the Marquis de Santa Croce, who had been 
appointed admiral, was, at the very time fixed for its 
departure, seized with a violent fever, of which he died 
in a few days ; and, by a singular fatality, the Duke de 
Paliano, the vice-admiral, died likewise at the same 
time. Santa Croce being reckoned the first naval officer 
in Spain, Philip had much reason to lament his death, 
and it should seem that he found it extremely difficult to 
fill his place, since he named for his successor the Duke 
de Medina Sidonia, a nobleman of considerable reputa- 
tion, but entirely unacquainted with naval affairs. This 
defect in the commander-in-chief Philip remedied in 
some measure, by giving him Martinez de Recaldo, a 
seaman of great experience, for his vice-admiral. 

In these arrangements so much time was lost, that the 
fleet could not leave Lisbon till the twenty-ninth of May. 
It had not advanced far in its voyage to Corunna, at which 
place it was to receive some troops and stores, when it 
was overtaken by a violent storm, and dispersed. All the 
ships, however, reached Corunna, though considerably 
damaged, except four. They were repaired with the 
utmost diligence, the king sending messengers every day 
to hasten their departure ; yet seyral weeks passed before 
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they could be put into a condition to resume the 
voyage. 

In the mean time a report was brought to England, 
that the Armada had suffered so much from the storm 
as to be unfit for proceeding in the intended enterprise, 
and so well attested did this intelligence appear to' Queen 
Elizabeth, that, at her desire, Secretary Walsingham 
wrote to the English admiral requiring him to lay up four 
of his largest ships and to discharge the seamen. Lord 
Howard was fortunately less credulous {believing) on this 
occasion than either Elizabeth or Walsingham, and 
desired that he might be allowed to retain these ships in 
the service, even though it should be at his own expense, 
till more certain information should be received. In 
order to procure it, he set sail with a brisk north wind 
for Corunna, intending, in case he should find the Armada 
so much disabled as had been reported, to attempt to 
complete its destruction. On the coast of Spain he 
received intelligence of the truth ; at the same time, the 
wind having changed from north to south, he began to 
dread that the Spaniards might have sailed for England, 
and therefore he returned without delay to his former 
station at Plymouth. 

Soon after his arrival, he was informed that the Armada 
wa^ in sight. He immediately weighed (took tqi his) anchor 
and sailed out of the harbour, still uncertain of the course 
the enemy intended to pursue. On the next day he per- 
ceived them steering directly towards him, drawn up in the 
form of a crescent (^half-moon), extending seven miles from 
one extremity to another. It was for some time believed 
that Plymouth was the place of their destination ; and it 
was the opinion of many persons in that age, that their 
enterprise would have been more successful than it proved, 
had they landed there, and not proceeded up the channel. 
By doing this, it was supposed, they would have drawn 
Elizabeth’s whole force to the south-west coast of the 
island, and have rendered it easier for the Duke of Parma 
to transport his troops. But in this expectation it is pro- 
bable they would have been extremely disappointed, as 
the Dutch fleet alone would have been able to block up 
the sea-ports in Flanders : the English fleet might have 
destroyed the Armada had it once entered Plymouth har- 
bour, and Elizabeth’s lajgd forces would have been an 
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overmatch for all the Spanish troops which the Armada 
had on board. But if the Duke de Medina ever intended 
to make a descent at Plymouth, he soon changed his 
design, and adhered (ke'pt) closely afterwards to the 
execution of the plan prescribed to him by the Court of 
Spain. This was to steer quite through the channel till 
he should reach the coast of Flanders, and after driving 
away the Dutch and English ships, by which the harbours 
of Nieuport and Dunkirk were besieged, to convoy the 
Duke of Parma’s army to England, and to land there the 
forces that were bn board the fleet. In compliance with 
these instructions, he proceeded in his course, without 
turning aside to the English, who were drawn up along 
the coast, and ready to receive him. 

Lord Howard, considering that the Spaniards would 
probably be much superior to him in close fight, by 
reason of the size of their vessels, and. the number of 
their troops, wisely resolved to content himself with 
harassing them in their voyage, and with watching atten- 
tively all the advantages which might be derived from 
storms, cross winds, and such like fortuitous {chance) 
accidents. It was not long before he discerned a favour- 
able opportunity of attacking [the vice-admiral Recaldo, 
This he did in person ; and on that occasion displayed so 
much dexterity in working his ship and in loading and 
firing his guns, as greatly alarmed the Spaniards for the 
safety of their vice-admiral. From that time they kept 
much closer to one another ; notwithstanding which the 
English on the same day attacked one of the largest 
vessels. Other Spanish ships came up in time to her 
relief, but in their hurry, one of the principal galleons, 
which had a great part of the treasure on board, ran 
against another ship, and had one of her masts broken. In 
consequence of this misfortune she fell behind, and was 
taken by Sir Francis Drake, who on the same day took 
another capital ship, which had been accidentally set on 
fire. 

Several other rencounters happened, and in all of them 
the English proved victorious, through the great advan- 
tage which they derived from the lightness of their ships, 
and the dexterity of the sailors. The Spaniards in that 
age did not sufficiently understand nauticd (naval) taxH^cs 
to be able to avail themselves of the unusual magnitude 
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of their ships. The En^ish sailed round them, approached 
or retired with a velocity that filled them with amazement, 
and did infinitely greater execution with their cannon ; 
for while every shot of theirs proved effectual, their ships 
suffered very little damage from the enemy, whose guns 
were planted too high, and generally spent their force in 
the air. 


READING XXXIIL 

THE SPANISH ARMADA, CONTINUED. 

The Spaniards, however, still continued to advance 
till they came opposite to Calais ; there the Duke de 
Medina having •ordered them to cast anchor, he sent in- 
formation to the Duke of Parma of his arrival, and intreated 
him to hasten the embarkation of his forces. The duke 
set out immediately from Bruges, where the messenger 
found him, for Nieuport, and he began to put his troops 
on board. But at the same time he informed Medina 
that, agreeably to the king^s instructions, the vessels 
which he had prepared were proper only for transporting 
the tSroops, but were utterly unfit for fighting ; and for 
this reason, till the Armada was brought still nearer, and 
the coast cleared of the Dutch ships, which had blocked 
up the harbours of Nieuport and Dunkirk, he could not 
stir from his present station, without exposing his army 
to certain ruin, the consequence of which would probably 
be the entire loss of the Netherlands. 

In compliance with this request, the Armada was or- 
dered to advance, and it had arrived in sight of Dunkirk, 
between the English fleet on the one hand, and the Dutch 
on the other, when a sudden calm put a stop to all its 
motions. In this situation the three fleets remained for 
one whole day. About the middle of the night a breeze 
sprang up, and Lord Howard had recourse to an ex- 
pedient which had bl^en happily devised the day before. 
Having filled eight skips with pitch, sulphur, and other 
combustible materials, he set fire to them, and sent them 
before the wind against the different divisions 
Spanish fleet. ^ 
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When the Spaniards beheld these ships in flames aj)- 
proaching towards them, it brought to their remembrance 
the havoc which had been made by the fireships em- 
ployed against the Duke of Parma’s bridge at the siege 
of Antwerp. The darkness of the night increased the 
terror with which their imaginations were overwhelmed, 
and the panic flew from one end of the fleet to the other. 
Each crew, anxious only for their own preservation, 
thought of notliing but how to escape from the present 
danger. Some of them took time to weigh their anchors, 
but others cut their cables, and suffered their ships to 
drive, with blind precipitation, without considering whe- 
ther they did not thereby expose themselves to a greater 
danger than that which they were so solicitous to avoid. 
In this confusion the ships ran foul of one another ; the 
shock was dreadful, and several of them received so much 
damage as to be rendered unfit for future use. 

When daylight returned, Lord Howard had the satis- 
faction to find that his stratagem had fully produced the 
desired effect. The enemy were still in extreme disorder, 
and their ships widely separated and dispersed. His 
fleet had lately received a great augmentation by the 
ships fitted out by the nobility and gentry, and by those 
under Lord Seymour, who had left Justin de Nassau as 
alone sufficient to guard the coast of Flanders. Being 
bravely seconded by Sir Francis Drake, and all the other 
officers, he made haste to improve the advantage which 
was now presented to him, and attacked the enemy in 
different quarters at the same time with the utmost im- 
petiiosity and fury. The engagement began at four in 
the morning and lasted till six at night. The Spaniards 
displayed in every rencounter the most intrepid bravery ; 
but, from the causes already mentioned, they did very 
little execution against the English, while many of their 
own ships were greatly damaged, and ten of the largest 
were either run aground, or sunk, or compelled to 
surrender. 

The principal galeas, commanded by Moncada, having 
Maurisquez, the inspector-general, on board, with three 
hundred galley-slaves and four hundred soldiers, was 
driven ashore near Calais. She was quickly followed by 
some English pinnaces, and those were supported by the 
Hdmirri^s long boat, in which he had sent a body of select 
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soldiers to their assistance. Moncada himself, and almost 
all the Spaniards, were either killed or drowned in attempt- 
ing to reach the shore. The rowers were set at liberty. 
About fifty thousand ducats were found on board, 
Maurisquez escaped, and was the first who carried the 
news of the disaster of the fleet to Spain. 

One of the capital ships, having been long battered by 
an English captain of the name of Cross, was sunk during 
the engagement. A few only of the crew were saved, 
who related that one of the officers on board having pro- 
posed to surrender, he was killed by anotlier, who was 
enraged at his proposal ; that this bther was killed by the 
brother of the first ; and that it was in the midst of this 
sanguinary scene, which paints the ferocious character of 
the Spaniards, that the ship had gone to the bottom. 

The fate of two other of the Spanish galleons is particu- 
larly mentioned by the contemporary historians. One of 
them was called the St. Philip, and the other the St. 
Matthew, which had on board, besides several other 
nobility, two general officers, Don Francisco Toledo, of 
the family of Orgas, and Don Diego Pimentel, brother to 
the Marquis of Tomnarez. After an obstinate engage- 
ment, in which the admiral’s ship fought, along with 
them, they were obliged to run ashore on the coast of 
Fhyiders, where they were taken by the Dutch, Toledo 
was drowned, and Pimentel and all the rest who sur- 
vived were made prisoners. 

The Duke de Medina was much dejected at those mis- 
fortunes, and still more when he reflected on the superior 
skill of the enemy. For it is well attested, that in all the 
engagements which had been fought since the first appear- 
ance of the Armada in the channel, the English had lost 
only one small ship and about a hundred men. Animated 
by their past success, with sanguine hopes of final victory, 
they were now more formidable than ever. Medina 
dreaded from a continuance of the combat, the entire 
destruction of his fleet. lie could not, without the greatest 
danger, remain any longer in bis present situation, and 
much less could he venture to approach near the coast of 
Flanders, 

It now appeared how great an error Philip had copi- 
mitted, in neglecting to secure some commodious harbours 
in Zealand* He had, from the first, supposed that the 
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enemy’s ships would fly to their respective ports, as soon 
as his stupendous {immense^ Armada should appear. But 
this Armada had been made unfit for the purpose for 
which it was designed (intended) by means of that enor- 
mous expense which he bestowed in order to render it 
invincible. In constructing it, no attention had been 
given to the nature of those narrow seas in which it was 
to be employed ; and the consequence of this important 
error was, that even if the English fleet had been unable 
to contend with the Spaniards in the deeper parts of the 
channel, yet they would have prevented them from land- 
ing ; and the Dutch fleet lying in shallow water, to which 
the galleons durst not approach, would still have rendered 
it impossible for the Spanish fleet and army to act in 
concert (together). 

This the Duke de Medina at length perceived, and he 
did not hesitate in resolving to abandon the further pro- 
secution of his enterprise. The only subject of his 
deliberation now was, how he might, with the least difli- 
culty and danger, get back to Spain, Had he been ever 
so much inclined to return through the channel, in which 
he must have been continually harassed by the enemy, 
yet the wind, which blew strong from the soqth, would 
have prevented him. He therefore resolved to sail 
northward, and to make the circuit of the British Isles. 

This resolution was no sooner understood by the 
English admiral, than, having despatched Lord Seymour 
with a part of the fleet to join the Dutch in watching the 
motions of the Duke of Parma, he set sail himself with the 
greater part of it in pursuit of the Spaniards. He fol- 
lowed close in the rear for three days without attacking 
them. This he declined from the apprehension of his 
not having a sufficient quantity ofguni^wder, with which 
he had been ill supplied by the public stores. Had he 
not been deterred from renewing his attack by this pro- 
voking circumstance, he might have forced the Spaniards 
to an engagement off Flamborough-head ; and it is asserted 
by a respectable contemporary historian (Grotius), that so 
great was the distress of the Spanish fleet, and such the 
adrairars dread of the long and dangerous voyage before 
him, that he would have surrender^ without resistance, 
in case he had been attacked. But he was saved from 
the disgrace iti which this action would have involved 
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his name, through the necessity under which the English 
admiral found himself of returning to England, to supply 
the deficiency of his stores. 


READING XXXIV. 

.THE SPANISH AHMADA, CONCLUDED. 

Lord Howard had reason to be incensed (irritated) 
against those by whose negligence he was thus disabled 
from completing the glory which his gallant conduct liad 
procured him. In the issue, however, it would have been 
unfortunate if he had delayed his return. The two fleets 
sailed in opposite directions, and were not far distant from 
each other, when a dreadful storm arose. The English 
reached home, though not without difficulty, yet without 
sustaining any considerable loss. But the Spaniards were 
exposed to the storm in all its rage, and became no less 
objects of pity to their enemies, than they had lately been 
of dread and terror. Having hitherto kept near each other, 
lest the English should renew the attack, this circumstance 
proved the* first cause of their disasters. The ships were 
driven violently against each other, and thereby many of 
them were rendered an easy prey to the fury of the waves. 
At length they were dispersed. In order to enable them 
to ride out the storm, the horses, mules, and baggage were 
thrown overboard. This precaution was of advantage 
only to such of the ships as were stronger, or more fortu- 
nate, than the rest. Some of them were dashed to pieces 
on the coast of Norway, or sunk in the middle of the 
ocean. Others were thrown upon the coast of Scotland 
and the western isles, and more than thirty were driven, 
by another storm which overtook them from the west, on 
different parts of the coast of Ireland. Of these, some 
afterwards reached home in the most shattered condition, 
under the vice-admiral Recaldo ; others were ship- 
wrecked amongst the rocks and shallows ; and of those 
which reached the shore, the crews were barbarously 
murdered, from an impression, it was pretended, that, in 
a country where there were so many disaffected Catholics, 
it would have been dangerous tg show mercy ib so great a 
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number of the enemy. The Duke de Medina, having kept 
out in the open seas, escaped shipwreck, and arrived at 
St Andrews, in Biscay, about the end of September. 

The calamities of the Spaniards did not end with their 
arrival in Spain, Two of the galleons which had ridden 
out the storm, were accidentally set on fire, and consumed 
to ashes in the harbour. Great numbers, especially of 
the nobility and gentry, accustomed to a life of ease and 
pleasure, had died at sea ; and . many more expired after- 
wards of diseases occasioned by the hardships they had 
undergone. 

Very different accounts ai*e given by various historians 
of the total loss sustained. Some assert that it amounted 
to thirty-two ships, and ten thousand men ; but others, 
without pretending to ascertain the number of men, which 
could not, they say, be less than fifteen thousand, affirm 
that more than eighty ships were taken, destroyed, or 
lost. This dreadful calamity was sensibly felt all over 
Spain, and there was scarcely a single family of rank in the 
kingdom, that did not go into mourning for the death of 
some near relation ; insomuch that Philip, dreading the 
effect which this universal face of sorrow might produce 
upon the minds of the people, imitated the conduct of the 
Roman senate after the battle of Cannae, and published 
an edict to abridge (shorten) the time of public mourn- 
ing. 

While the people of Spain were thus oversvhelmed with 
affliction, there was nothing to be heard in England and 
the United Provinces but the voice of festivity and joy. 
In Holland, medals were struck in commemoration of the 
happy event ; and in both countries, days of solemn 
thanksgiving to Heaven were appointed for their deliver- 
ance. Elizabeth went for this purpose to St. Paul’s cathe-’ 
dral, seated in a triumphal chariot, and surrounded by her 
ministers and nobles, amidst a great number of flags and 
colours whiclT had been taken from the enemy, while the 
citizens were ranged in arms on each side of the streets 
through which she passed. Nor did the destruction of 
the Armada give joy only to the English and the Dutch’s . 
all Europe had trembled at the thoughts of its success. For 
although it can hardly be supposed that Philip was so ro- 
mantic as to flatter himself with the hopes of attaining 
universal monarchy, yet it is not to be imagined that he 
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aspired only at the conquest of England and Holland. 
He had, before this time, formed the plan, which he af- 
terwards pursued, of subduing France. Nor can it be 
believed that any thing less would have satisfied his am- 
bition, than the subjection of every Protestant state in 
Europe, and the utter extirpation {rooting out)^o£ the 
reformed religion. 

His ambition was, on this occasion, severely mortified 
(hurt\ but as he possessed in a high degree the art of 
concealing his emotions, he received the intelligence of 
the disaster that had befallen him with an appearance of 
magnanimity and resignation to the will of Heaven, 
which, if it were not afiected, deserved the highest praise. 
He returned thanks to God that his calamity was not 
greater. lie issued orders to have the utmost care taken 
of the sick and wounded who had survived the general 
catastrophe {misfortune\ And instead of forbidding the 
Duke of Medina Sidonia to come to court, as is alleged 
{asse7*ted) by some historians, he wrote to him in the most 
obliging terms, expressing his gratitude for the zeal which 
he had discovered in his service ; and observing, that no 
man could answer for the success of an enterprise, which, 
like that wherein the duke had been engaged, depended 
upon the winds and waves. 

Philip’s behaviour towards the Duke of Parma on this 
difficult occasion, evinced the same display of justice 
that appeared in his letter to Medina Sidonia. Notwith- 
standing the many proofs which Farnese had exhibited in 
the sight of all Europe of indefatigable vigour and activity, 
as well as of heroic valour, yet the failure of the expedi- 
tion against England was by^ some ascribed {attiibuted) 
to his negligence in making the necessary preparations, 
and by others to his excessive caution or timidity. But 
Philip refused to listen to these groundless calumnies. He 
still continued to repose in the duke his wonted (accus- 
tomed) confidence ; and testified towards him all that at- 
tachment and esteem which his conduct in the Nether- 
lands had deserved. The truth is, that as the principal 
error in conducting the expedition had been committed 
by neglecting the Duke of Parma’s advice, so no person 
was more deeply interested in its success ; since, if the 
Armada had opened a passage for his troops, the whole 
direction of the enterprise would have belonged to him, 
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and the noblest opportunity to which his ambition could 
aspire have been given of exerting those illustrious 
military talents which had before acquired him such dis- 
tinguished renown. 

The duke had the greater reason to entertain the hopes 
of victory, in case his army could have been transported 
to England, as Elizabeth had, from her partiality for the 
Earl of Leicester, bestowed the chief command of her 
land forces upon that nobleman, who was but little entitled, 
either by his courage or abilities, to so great a trust. 
Her good fortune, or, more properly, the kind providence 
of Heaven so conspicuously {manifestly) exercised in her 
behalf, saved her from the consequences with which this 
unjustifiable step might have been attended. It was per- 
haps the only imprudent measure of which, at this difficult 
crisis, she can be justly accused ; and she fully atoned 
{made up) for it by the wisdom, vigour, and fortitude which 
she displayed in every other part of her conduct, 


READING XXXV. 

THE INQUISITION. 

The name of Philip II. is so intimately blended {mixed 
up) with that of the Inquisition, that the preceding 
account would appear incomplete without some notice 
of an institution which he converted {turned) into so 
terrific an instrument of tyrannical power. The Inqui- 
sition has only been known in Europe since the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century. Before that time the bishops 
and civil magistrates inquired after those stigmatized 
{denounced) by the Catholic church as heretics, and either 
condemned "them to banishment, or to the forfeiture of their 
property and estates, or else to some other penalties, 
which very rarely extended to death. But the vast num- 
ber of heresies which appeared towards tlie end of the 
twelfth century caused that tribunal to be established ; 
the pope sent several ecclesiastics to the Catholic princes 
and bishops, to exhort them to take an extraordinary care 
in the extirpation {rooting out) of heresies, and to bring 
obstinate heretics to punishment, and thus things con- 
tinued till the year 1250. 
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In the year 1251, Innocent IV. authorized the Domi- 
nican friars, with the assistance of the bishops, to take 
cognizance of {inquire into) this sort of crimes ; and 
Clement IV. confirmed these tribunals, in the year 1265. 
Afterwards, there were several courts erected in Italy, and 
in the kingdoms which were dependents of the crown of 
Arragon, till such time that the Inquisition was estab- 
lished in the kingdom of Castile, in the reign of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, and afterwards in that of Portugal, 
by King John III., in the year 1557. 

Until that time, the inquisitors had a limited power, 
and it was often contested by the bishops, to whom the 
cognizance of heretical crimes belonged. According to the 
canons {eccledastical la7m\ it was contrary to the rules 
of the Church for priests to sentence any criminals to 
death, much more for those crimes which the civil laws 
often punished with far less severe penalties ; but ancient 
right yielding to new power, the Dominican friars have, 
by the pope’s bulls {decrees^ been since the time of Inno. 
cent in possession of this extraordinary jurisdiction, 
from which the bishops have been excluded. The in- 
quisitors now only wanted the authority of the prince to 
enable them to execute their sentences. Before Isabella 
of Castile came to thl5 throne, the Dominican John de 
Torque^ada, her confessor, and afterwards cardinal, made 
her promise to persecute all infidels and heretics, as soon 
as it should be in her power so to do. She prevailed 
over Ferdinand, her husband, to obtain, in the year 1483, 
bulls from Pope Sextus IV., to constitute an inquisitor- 
general over the kingdoms of Arragon and Valencia, for 
these two kingdoms were under his own jurisdiction, se- 
parate from that of Isabella, and this high office she ob- 
tained for Torquemada. Afterwards, the pope extended 
his jurisdiction over all the states '^nd countries of the 
Catholic kings, and then Ferdinand and Isabella estab- 
lished a supreme council of the Inquisition, of which 
Ferdinand was made president. This council was com- 
posed of an inquisitor-general (nominated by ;the King 
of Spain, and confirmed by the pope), of five counsellors, 
whereof one was to be a Dominican,, of a procurator, two 
secretaries of the king’s chamber, two secretaries of the 
council, an alguazil-mayor {supeHor maghtrate\ a receiver, 
two reporters, and two qunlificators and consulters. The 
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number of the familiars and inferior officers was very 
great, because all who belong to the Inquisition, not being 
amenable {subject) to any other jurisdiction, shelter them- 
selves from the ordinary courts of justice. 

The supreme council had a full and sole authority over 
the other Inquisitions, which cannot perform any auto 
(execution) without leave from the inquisitor-general. The 
particular Inquisitions were those of Seville, Toledo, Gran- 
ada, Cordova, Cuenza, Valladolid, Murcia, Saragossa, 
Valencia, Barcelona, Sardinia, Palermo, Canaries, 
Mexico, Carthagena, and Lima. Every one of these 
Inquii^itions was composed of three inquisitors, three 
secretaries, one alguazil-mayor, and of three receivers, 
qualificators, and consulters. 

All persons that take any of these employments are 
obliged to make out their proofs de causa linipia^ that is, 
that their family is not stained with any thing of Judaism 
or heresy, and that they are Catholics from the begin- 
ning. 

The proceedings of this tribunal are very unusual. A 
man is arrested and lies in prison, without knowing the 
crime he is accused of, or the witnesses , which depose 
(give testimony) against him. He cannot come out thence, 
unless he will admit the fault, of which often he is not 
guilty, and which the desire of liberty forces him to con- 
fess. 

There is no confronting of witnesses, nor any means 
for a man to defend himself, this tribunal affecting above 
all things an inviolable secrecy. It proceeds against all 
heretics, but chiefly against Judaizing Christians (con^ 
verted Jews) and secret Mahometans, with whom the ex- 
pulsion of Jews and Moors by Ferdinand and Isabella 
had filled all Spain. 

The severity of this court was so excessive, that the 
inquisitor Torquemada tried above a hundred thousand 
persons, of whom six thousand were condemned to be 
burnt within the space of fourteen years. 

The general acts of the Inquisition, which by the 
greatest part of Europe are looked upon only as a bare ex- 
ecution of criminals, amongst the Spaniards are esteemed 
a religious ceremony, by which his Catholic majesty gives 
public proof of his zeal for religion, for which reason 
they are called autos da acts of faith. 
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The Inquisition was established in Germany, 1244, by 
the Emperor Frederick II., who thought by this means 
to free himself from the accusation of atheism, laid to 
his charge by the then pope. He issued four decrees, 
by which he ordered the secular (non-ecclesiastical) judges 
to deliver up to the flames all whom the inquisitors snould 
condemn as obstinate heretics, and to perpetual imprison- 
ment such as they should declare repentant ones. 

In 1255, Pope Alexander III. established the Inquisi- 
tion in France, under Sit. Lewis ; and towards the end 
of the thirteenth century Venice had also received it, but 
adopted the prudent measure of subjecting it to tlie senate, 
and of not allowing the fines and confiscations to become 
the perquisites {fees) of the inquisitors. 

The Inquisition has proved itself less cruel at Borne 
and in Italy, where the Jews possess considerable privi- 
leges. Pope Paul IV., who gave too great a latitude to 
the tribunal of the Roman Inquisition, was detested by 
the Romans ; the people insulted his remains when being 
carried to the grave, threw his statue into the Tiber, 
demolished the prisons of the Inquisition, and pelted the 
inquisitors with stoqes. The Italian Inquisition has never 
equalled the cfuelties and atrocities of Spain ; the 
greatest evil it has inflicted upon Italy being that of 
keeping that witty and ingenious people in the bonds of 
the grossest ignorance. 

In 1808, the Inquisition was suppressed in Spain by a 
decree of Napoleon, and this suppression was confirmed 
by the Cortes in 1813. It was, however, re-established 
by Ferdinand VII, Pius VII. abolished the use of tor- 
ture in all the tribunals of the holy office, a resolution 
officially communicated to the ambassadors pf Spain and 
Portugal. The last person burnt by the Inquisition was 
a female accused of having made a compact (contract) 
with the devil. She suffered at Toledo, on the 7th 
November, 1781. 

The number of persona who have been con- 
demned by the Inquisition, and have ' 
perished in the flames . . .. 31,912 

Burnt in effigy .. .. 17,659 

Condemned to severe penance .. .. 291,450 


Total 341,021 
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READING XXX VI. 

ABJURATION OF HENRY IV. OF FRANCE, 

1593 . 

ms ASSASSINATION BY RAVAILLAC. 

1610 . 

Neither France, nor perhaps any other country, 
ancient or modern, ever gave bit*th to a prince so distin- 
guished by all the higher qualities of the mind as Henry 
IV. These virtues, not less than the romantic character 
of his history, might of themselves justify a notice of 
him in this place, independently of the interest attached 
to him as being so intimately connected with the politics 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

France had, for a long time, been desolated by the 
quarrel between the Catholics and Huguenots, or Protest- 
ants. At the head of the former faction were the 
Guises, of the latter, Henry IV, King of Navarre, which 
at that time was a separate kingdom. 

All the provinces were inundated ufith blood, the 
towns were taken and then retaken by 'either party, and 
the fields laid waste ; while continual skirmishes extermi- 
nated {destroyed) the nobility, and depopulated the king- 
dom. In this violent crisis of the state, Paris was the 
centre of discord. 

The religion which Henry professed was a pretext for 
many of his rebellious subjects in their endeavours to 
foment {encourage) political troubles ; for which reason 
several of the king’s best friends, and even Rosny himself, 
(afterwards the Duke of Sully) although a Calvinist, advised 
their master to embrace the Roman communion. ‘‘ The 
cannon — canon — of the mass,’’ said they, ‘‘will be the 
best fbr bringing the rebels to subjection.” The Protest- 
ant ministers had assured Henry that his salvation miglit 
be effected in the Catholic Church. Since, therefore, 
he found his conscientioils scruples removed, he deter- 
mined to be directed in this affair by sound policy. 
“Paris,” said he, one day, when in a joking mood, “ Paris 
is well worth a mass.” 

All the court repaired to Saint Denis, in which was to 
be performed the ceremony of his abjuration, the pro- 
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cession being conducted with considerable pomp and 
splendour. The streets were carpeted and strewn with 
flowers. The people made the air re-echo with acclama- 
tions and cries of “ Long live the king.” The fair sex, 
shedding tears of joy, exclaimed, “ May God bless Jyni 
and conduct him soon into our church of Notre Dame.” 
Upon entering that of Saint Denis, he found the Arch- 
bishop of Bourges, in hjs pontifical habit, seated in an 
arm chair covered with white damask, having the arms 
of France embroidered on it, and by the side of this 
prelate, who in this ceremony performed the functions 
{duties) of grand almoner, the Cardinal de Bourbon, and 
several bishops and monks belonging to the abbey, who 
waited for him with the cross, the holy gospel, and the 
holy water. The king having approached, the Arch- 
bishop asked him, Who are you ?” “ I (xm the king^ 

replied Henry. What is your request ?” I ask to he 
admitted into the hosom of the Holy^ Catholic^ Apostolic^ 
and Roman Church,^^ Do you desire it sincerely ?” ^^Yes^ 
I will and desire it*^ At the same time kneeling down, 
he made a profession of faith in these terms swear 
and protest, in the face of Almighty God, to live and die 
in the foith of the Catholic, Apostolic, and Roman 
Religion^ and to protect and defend it against all persons 
whomsoever at the peril of my blood and life, renouncing 
all heresies contrary to the same.” He then delivered 
into the archbishop’s hand a paper, upon which ♦this 
profession of faith was written, and signed with his own 
hand. Raising up the king, the prelate gave him his 
ring to kiss, pronounced his absolution, gave him his 
benediction, and embraced him. 

Towards the commencement of the autumn 4>f the year 
1601, Henry being then at Calais, Elizabeth wrote to 
him the most flattering letters, and requested that she 
ipight have an interview with him, assuring him that if 
he would acquiesce in her wish, she was resolved, not- 
withstanding her advanced age, to embark and to proceed 
half-way over the channel between Dover and Calais, in 
order to meet him, if he would perform the other half. 
The king made various excuses, — first, his anxiety for the 
health of the Queen of England : then, that it would be 
wrong in him to expose her to the uncertainty of a 
voyage : next, the urgency of public business, which 
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required his presence in Paris : then, that he was not in 
a fit condition to appear before her, having only come to 
Calais in his travelling attire, &c. &c. But the secret 
reason was the alFection which he had for his consort, 
Mary de Medicis, and by whom he was also tenderly 
beloved, who would have suffered the greatest uneasiness 
had she known that the king had gone to sea. In 
addition to this, we are assured by an historian, (Gregorio 
Leti,) that this great prince, so courageous upon land, was 
extremely fearful of the sea. The eagerness, also, 
manifested by Elizabeth for this interview, made him 
suspect some hidden design. The king was not alone in 
these surmises {conjectures)^ for as soon as the foreign 
courts had intelligence of this invitation, the politicians 
'said that there was no doubt but that Elizabeth intended 
playing Henry some trick, and that knowing that Francis 
1. had been blamed for not retaining Charles a prisoner, 
she would have profited by this fault, and have kept 
Henry IV. prisoner until he had given up Calais to her. 

In the year 1610, as Henry was preparing to set out 
upon his expedition for the purpose of supporting the 
claims of the Elector of Brandenburg and the Duke of 
Neubourg, against the house of Austria, he was assassi- 
nated in the very centre of his capital. A detestable 
fanatic named liavaillac, availing himself of the moment 
when the king’s carriage was stopped by some carts, 
stabbed him in the midst of seven courtiers, who were 
seated with him. This wretch had been taught by the 
Homan Catholic priests to believe that he would perform 
an action highly meritorious in the eye of God, by mur- 
dering a hero, whose only crime in the opinion of these 
bigots w^as, that of being about to march to the assistance 
of Protestants. The murderer did not attempt to escape, 
and only appeared much surprised that his action 
should be looked upon as a crime, and himself held in 
execration. Thus perished, at 57 years of age, a king 
truly worthy of immortality, one of the greatest and best 
who have ever been seated on the throne of France ; 
and with him perished all the plans which he had formed 
for the welfare of his people ; the hand of an infuriated 
bigot destroyed in one moment all the hopes of a nation. 
This is said to have been the fiftieth conspiracy formed 
against Henry* 
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READING XXXVII. 

PORTRAIT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

Op the many portraits drawn of our “ Maiden Queen ’• 
none gives a moi-e striking representation of her real 
deportment, and the manner of her court, than the fol- 
lowing extract from the travels of Ilentzner, who resided 
some time in this country as tutor to a young German 
nobleman. 

After some preliminary (introductory) remarks, he 
observes, “We arrived next at the royal palace of Green- 
wich, reported to have been built by Humphrey, Dukq 
of Gloucester, and to have received very magnificent 
additions from Henry VII. It was here Elizabeth, the 
present queen, was born, and here she generally resides, 
particularly in summer, for the delightfulness of its 
situation. We were admitted, by an order Mr. Rogers 
had procured from the lord chamberlain, into the pre- 
sence chamber, hung with rich tapestry, and the floor, 
after the English fashion, strewed with rushes, through 
which the queen commonly passes in her way to the 
chapel. At the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, 
with a gold chain, whose office was to introduce to the 
queen any persons of distinction that came to wait on 
her: it was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest 
attendance of nobility. In the same hall were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, a great 
number of councillors of state, officers of the crown, and 
gentlemen, who waited the queen’s coming out, which 
she did from her own apartments when it was time to go 
to prayer, attended in the following manner. 

“ First went gentlemen, barons, earls, knights of the 
garter, all richly dressed and bare headed ; next came 
the chancellor, bearing the seals in a red silk purse, 
between two ; one of whom carried the royal sceptre, tho 
other, the sword of state, in a red scabbard, studded with 
golden fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards ; next came the 
queen, in her sixty-fifth year, as we were told, very 
majestic ,* her face oblong, fair, but wrinked ; her eyes 
small, but black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked ; 
her lips narrow, and her teeth black (a defect the English 
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seem subject to from their immoderate use of sugar) ; 
she had in her ears two pearls, with very rich drops ; 
she wore false hair, and that red ; upon her head a small 
crown of gold ; her bosom was uncovered, as all the 
English ladies have it till they are married, and she had 
on a necklace of exceeding fine jewels : her hands were 
small, her fingers long, and her stature neither small nor 
low ; her air was [stately, her manner of speaking mild 
and obliging. 

On that day she was dressed in white silk, bordered 
with pearls of the size of beans, and over it a mantle of 
black silk shot with silver thread ; her train was very 
long, the (3nd of it borne by a marchioness : instead of 
a chain, she had an oblong collar of gold jewels. As 
she went along in all this state and magnificence, she 
spoke very graciously, first to one, then to another, whe- 
ther foreign ministers or thovse who attended for different 
reasons, in English, French, and Italian, for, besides 
being well skilled in Greek, and the languages mentioned, 
she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch ; whoever 
speaks to her, it is kneeling ; now and then she raises 
some with her hand ; while we were there, W, Slanata, a 
Bohemian baron, had letters to present to her, and she, 
after pulling off her glove, gave him her right hand to 
kiss, sparkling with rings and jewels, a mark of particular 
favour. Wherever she turned her face, as she was going 
along, everybody fell down on their knees. The ladies 
of the court followed next to her, very handsome and 
well fithaped, and for the most part dressed in white. She 
was guarded on each side by the gentlemen pensioners, 
fifty in number, with gilt battle-axes. In the ante-chapel, 
next the hall, where we were, petitions were presented to 
her, and she received them most graciously, which occa- 
sioned the acclamation of “ Long live Queen Elizabeth ! ” 
she answered it with I thank you, my good people.*' 
In the chapel was excellent music : as soon as it and the 
service were over, which scarce exceeded half an hour, 
the queen returned in the same state and order, and pre- 
pared to go to dinner. But while she was still at prayer, 
we saw her table set out with the following solemnity ; — 
a gentleman entered the room bearing a rod, and along 
with him another, who had a table cloth, which, after 
they had both kneeled three times, with the utmost vene- 
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ration, he spread upon the table ; and, after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then came two others, one 
with the rod again, the other with a salt-cellar and a plate 
of bread ; when they had kneeled as the others had done, 
and placed what was brought on the table, they too 
retired with the same ceremonies as were performed by 
the first. At last, came an unmarried lady (we were told 
she was a countess), and along with her a married one, 
bearing a tasting knife ; the former was dressed in white 
silk, who, when she had prostrated herself three times, 
in the most graceful manner, approached the table, and 
rubbed the plates witli bread and salt, with as much awe 
as if the queen had been present. When they had waited 
there a little while, the yeomen of the guard entered, 
bare-headed, clothed in scarlet, with a golden rose upon 
their backs, bringing in at each turn a course of twenty- 
four dishes, served in plate, most of it gilt. These dishes 
w^re received by a gentleman in the same order they wei’e 
brought, and placed upon the table, while the lady taster 
gave to each of the guard a mouthful to eat of the par- 
ticular dish he had brought in, for fear of poison. During 
the time that this guard, which consists of the tallest and 
stoutest men that can be found in England, being care- 
fully selected foi^ that purpose, were bringing dinner 
twelve trumpets and two kettle drums made the hall ring 
for half an hour together. At the end of this ceremonial, 
a number of unmarried ladies appeared, who, with par- 
ticular solemnity, lifted the meat off the table, and con- 
veyed it into the queen’s inner and more private chamber, 
where, after she had chosen for herself, the rest goes to 
the ladies of the court. 

*‘The queen dines and sups alone, with very few attend- 
ants, and it is very seldom that anybody, foreigner or 
native, is admitted at that time ; and then only at the 
intercession of somebody in power. 

“ This queen passionately admires handsome persons ; 
and he is already far advanced in her favour, who 
approaches her with beauty and grace. She has such an 
unconquerable aversion for raeji who have been treated 
unfortunately by nature, that she cannot endure t^eir pre- 
sence. When she issues forth from her palace, her guards 
are careful to disperse from before her eyes hideous and 
deformed persons, the lame, the hunch-backed, &c . ; in a 
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word, all those whose appearance might shock her fas- 
tidious (over-nice) sensations. 

Elizabeth, who displayed so many heroic accomplish- 
ments, had the foible {weakness) of wishing to be thought 
beautiful by all the world. Du Maurier, in his memoirs, 
states, that he was informed by his father, who was envoy 
at her court, that at every audience he had with her 
majesty, 'she pulled off her gloves more than a hundred 
times, to display her hands, which, indeed, were very 
beautiful and very white. 

The education of Elizabeth had been severely classical ; 
she thought and wrote in all the spirit of the great 
characters of antiquity ; and her speeches and letters 
are studded {thickly interspersed) with apophthegms 
{valuable maxims) and a terseness {accuracy) of ideas and 
language that gives an exalted idea of her mind. In her 
evasive answers to the commons in reply to their petition 
to her majesty to marry, she has employed an energel^c 
word. Were I,” said she, to tell you that I did not 
mean to marry, I might say less than I intend ; and were 
I to tell you that I do mean to marry, I might say more 
than it is proper for you to know 5 therefore I give you 
an answer — answerless.” 


EEADING XXXVIIL 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OE THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 

Commencing our observations upon the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, by a glance at the then political state 
of Europe, we find that there were few absolute sovereigns, 
the emperors before Charles V. having never ventured 
to aim at despotic power. The popes, though greater 
masters of Rome than formerly, had much less power 
in the church ; the crowns of Hungary and Bohemia, like 
the other kingdoms in the north, were elective ; and an 
election necessarily supposes a contract between prince 
and people. The kings of England could neither make laws 
nor break them, without the consent of their parliament. 
Isabella of Castile had acknowledged the rights of the 
Cortes, which were all the estates of the kingdom assem- 
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bled as a legislative body, Ferdinand, the CatJiolic, of 
Arragon, had not been able to abolish the authority of 
the grand-justiciary of that kingdom, who looked upon 
himself as entitled to be the judge of kings, France 
alone was changed into a state purely monarchical after 
the reign of Louis XI. 

The civil government of Europe was greatly improved 
by tlie stop which had everywhere been put to the pri- 
vate wars between the feudal lords. The custom of duels, 
however, was still continued. 

The popes, by their decrees, had anathematized these 
combats ; but they were still permitted by several of the 
bishops ; and the parliaments {courts of justice) of Paris 
sometimes ordered them, as in the case of the famous 
one between Legris and CJarronges, in the reign of 
Charles V. The same evil practice was likewise kept up 
in Germany, Italy, and Spain, witli the sanction of cer- 
tain forms, which were looked upon as essential ; particu- 
larly that of confessing and taking the sacraments before 
they prepared for murder. The chevalier de Bayard inva- 
riably heard a mass before he went into the field to fight 
a duel. The combatants always chose a second, whose 
office it was to take care that their weapons were equal, 
and to make diligent search that neither of them had any 
spells' about him ; for nolhing on earth was so credulous 
as a knight. 

Tournaments, though condemned likewise by the popes, 
were practised everywhere. They always went by the 
name, of Ludl Oallici^ or the French games ; because one 
Geoffroi de Prenilly had, in the eleventh century, pub- 
lished a body of rules to be observed in them, and althougb 
upwards of one hundred knights had been killed in these 
games, this only served to make them more in vpgue. 

was thought that the death of IJenry IJ., lyho was 
killed at a tournament held in 1599, wo|ul4 have aboUshed 
this custom for ever ; but the idle lives of the great, Ipz^ 
use, and the passions, revived these games at Orleans, in 
less than a year after the tragical death of Henry, when 
Henry Bourbon, duke of Montpensier, and a prince of 
the blood, lost his life likewise b/ a fall frpm his horse. 
After this, an entire stop was put to tournaments ; but a 
faint image of them remained in the Pas d’Armes, held 
by Charles IX, and Henry IIL, the year after the inas- 
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sacre of St. Bartholomew ; for in these sanguinary times 
feasts and diversions were always intermixed with murders 
and proscriptions. This Pas cTArmes was not attended 
with any danger, as the combatants did not engage with 
slnarp weapons. 

The suppression of tournaments may therefore be dated 
from the year 1560, and with these games expired the 
ancient spirit of chivalry, which never * appeared again 
but in romances. 

The art of war, the law of arms, and the offensive and 
defensive weapons made use of in those days, were like- 
wise entirely different from what they are at present. 

The emperor Maximilian had introduced the arms 
made use of by the Macedonian phalanx, which were 
spears of eighteen feet in length, and were used by the 
Swiss in the wars of Milan ; but they were soon laid 
aside for the two-handed sword. 

The arquebusc or firelock, was become a necessary 
weapon against the steel corselets, by wdiich the troops of 
those days were defended. No helmet or cuirass was 
j)roof against these. The gendarmerie, which was called 
the battalion, fought on foot as well as on horseback. 

The German and Spanish infantry were reputed the 
best. The war-cry was, almost every where, discon- 
tinued. 

As to the governments of states, at this time, cardinals 
wi}l be found at the head of the administration iff almost 
every kingdom. In Spain, cardinal Ximenes ruled under 
Isabella of Castile, during her life time, and after her 
death, was appointed regent of the kingdom. In France, 
cardinal d’Ambojse was prime minister to Louis XII., 
and cardinal Duprat to Francis I. Our own Henry VIII. 
was for the space of twenty years entirely under the 
direction of -cardinal Wolsey. Charles V. appointed his 
preceptor cardinal Adrian, afterwards pope, his prime 
minister in Spain, while cardinal Granville had afterwards 
the government of Flanders. Lastly, cardinal Martinu- 
sius was master of Hungary, under Ferdinand, brother 
to Charles V. 

The title of m^esty began now to be assumed by kings, 
Rnd the ranks of the several sovereigns were settled at 
Kome. The first place was, without contradiction, as- 
signed to the emperor ; after him came the king of France 
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without a competitor ; the kings of Castile, Arragon, 
Portugal, and Sicily took rank in turn with the king of 
England ; then came Scotland, Hungary, Navarre, Cyprus, 
Bohemia, and Poland ; and, last of all, Denmark and 
Sweden. Great disputes arose afterwards, from" this 
settling of the precedency. The kings, almost to a man, 
wanted to be equal in rank with each other ; but not one of 
them attempted to dispute the chief place with the em- 
perors, who thus preserved their rank while they lost 
their authority. 

All the customs in civil life were different from ours ; 
the doublet and short cloak were the common dress in all 
courts. The gentlemen of the law every where wore a 
long and loose robe, which fell halfway down their legs. 

In the time of Francis I. there were but two coaches 
in the city of Paris ; one for the queen, and the other for 
Diana of Poitiers. The men and women all rode on horse- 
back. The first coach which appeared in Spain was that 
which carried the emperor Charles V. It was, however, 
considered so effeminate a practice, as to incur the censure 
of the pulpit. Father Ramon, in his Reformation of 
Abuses,” thus expresses his indignation at this novelty; — 
^‘But men with beards ! — Men girt with the sword ! — It is a 
disgrace and a shame for them to be seen carried about in 
boxes, instead of breathing the open air, and appearing 
in the light of day.” 

Riches were now so much increased, that Henry VIII. 
of England, in 1519, promised three hundred and thirty- 
three thousand gold crowns in dowry with his daughter 
Mary, who was to be married to the son of Francis I. 
This was a larger sum than had ever yet been given by 
any one. 

The interview between Francis I. and Henry VIII. 
was for a long time famous for its magnificence and splen- 
dour. Their camp was called the camp of the cloth of 
gold; but this momentary parade, this stretch of luxury, 
did not imply that general magnificence, nor those useful 
conveniences, which are so common in our times, and 
which so far exceed the pomp of a single day. The hand 
of industry had not then changed their sorry wooden 
dwellings into sumptuous palaces ; the thatched roofs and 
the mud walls still remained in the streets of Paris. The 
houses in London were still worse built, and the manner 
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of living there still coarser. The greatest noblemen, when 
they went into the country, carried their wives behind 
them on horseback ; princesses themselves travelled in no 
other manner, being covered with a riding cloak of waxed 
cloth in rainy weather, which dress they wore even 
when they went to the palace. Queen Elizabeth fre- 
quently appeared in public, riding on a pillion behind her 
chancellor. Indeed, the magnificence of Francis L, 
Charles V., Henry VIII., and Leo X., were only for 
days of public solemnity. 

In the reign of Henry II. of France, none but bishops 
were permitted to wear silk, and although about that 
time, mulberry trees were cultivated in Italy and Spain 
only, and ^ gold wire was manufactured exclusively at 
Milan and Venice, yet the French fashions had insinuated 
themselves into the courts of Germany, England, and 
Lombardy. 

Pope J ulius II. was the first who let his beard grow, 
in order to inspire the people with a greater respect for 
his person. Francis I., Charles V., and all the other 
kings followed this example, which was immediately 
adopted by their courtiers. Philip II. of Spain, in 1597, 
commanded that the counsellors of all the royal councils 
should wearHhe beard long, so as to cover the whole 
chin. By this same edict, military and clerical person- 
ages were commanded to shave all but the mustachios. 
The most common of all Spanish oaths, was — hif my 
mustachios, Don Joam de Castro, viceroy in India for 
king John III. of Portugal, went still further, for he 
put his mustachios in pawn. Being desirous of raising 
a sum of money among the citizens of Goa, for an expe- 
dition intended to raise the siege of Diu, he cut off one 
of his mustachios, and deposited it in the town house, 
by way of security for the payment of the loan. He 
received the sum he required, and honourably redeemed 
his mustachio on his return. 

^ Engraving upon copper-plate, which was invented at 
Florence in the fifteenth century, was an art entirely 
new, and at that time in its perfection. The Germans 
had the reputation of having invented printing, nearly 
about the time when engraving was known. The asser- 
tion^ of some writers that Faust was condemned by the 
parliament of Paris to be burnt for a magician is erro- 
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neous* The fact is that some agents who cattle to Paris 
to sell the first books that \Vere printed, were accused 
of dealing in the black art, but this accusation was not 
followed up. The parliament in 1474, ordered all the 
books which had been brought to Paris by one of. the 
factors from Mehtz to be seized ; and Louis XT. was 
obliged to forbid the parliament ftora meddling with the 
affair, and to pay the proprietors the price of their books. 
The diamond was first employed for writing upon glass, 
by Francis L of France, on the window of the castle 
of Chambord, near Blois, in order to insinuate to the 
duchess d’Estampes that he w^as jealous. 


READING XXXIX- 

MANNERS AND^CSTOMS OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. — 
CONTINUED. 

The species of farming which had gained ground in 
England since the reformation, and which, by turning 
arable {fit for the plough) land into pasture, had deprived 
many ^ ^labourers of bread, caused great commotions 
amongst the peasants, who had likewise another and juster 
cause of complaint. The vile policy of Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI. ’s feigns had so far debased the coin, that 
when the husbandman carried his wages to market, it 
would not purchase necessaries for his family. The 
tumults which sUch oppression occasioned only added 
wounds and punishments to penury and discontent. 
Gradually, however, the eyes of the landholders were 
opened ; books of husbandry wCre printed and studied ; 
and a system of farming was introduced whidh was equally 
beneficial to landlord and tenant. The land of England 
was certainly, at this time, both che^fp and productive. Ih 
this and rill other, cases we may believe the good Hugh 
Latimer ; and he, in a semon, tells us wonders concern- 
ing the produce of a small farm. My father,'^ Says he, 
was a yeofhan, and had ho land of his cr^h ; only he 
had a farm of three or fohr pounds by the year at the 
utmost ; and hereupon he tilled so much as kept half a 
dozen meh. He had a walk for a hundred sheep i and 
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my mother milked' thirty kine {corvs). He kept his son 
at school till he went to the university, and maintained 
him there ; he married his daughters with five pounds or 
twenty nobles a-piece ; he kept hospitality with his neigh- 
bours, and some alms he gave to the poor ; and all this he 
did out of the same farm.” 

The vast addition which the general stock of aliment 
{food) gained by the discovery of potatoes in the six- 
teenth century, is too important to be passed over without 
notice. Captain Hawkins is said to have brought this 
excellent root from Santa Fe in New Spain, a.d. 
1565. Sir Walter Raleigh soon after planted it on his 
lands in Ireland ; but, on eating the apple that it pro- 
duced, which is nauseous {mipakitahle) and unwholesome, 
he had nearly consigned {given up) the whole crop to 
destruction. Luckily, the spade discovered the real 
potato, and the root soon became a favourite eatable. It 
continued, however, to be thought rather a species of 
dainty than of provision ; nor till the close of the 
eighteenth century was it supposed capable of guarding 
the country where it wa^ fostered from the attacks of 
famine. 

The woollen tnanufacture proceeded steadily on with- 
out any other aid than now and then an act of parliatnent 
to regulate the lehgth, breadth, weight, &c. of the pieces. 
Such a one passed in 1552 (Stat. 5 and 6 Edw. VI. cap. 
6), and was supposed to have been so precisely worded 
as to prevent the necessity of future ordinances. But it 
was not so ; and a very few years proved the necessity 
of still further restrictions; for with every clause a new 
species of fraud found means to gain admittance. 

Still the Clothing trade of England increased with the 
industry of the natives, and although it is a fact that in 
1551, no less than ^ixty ships sailed from Southampton 
laden with hnmiihufactured wool for the use of the 
Flemish looms, yet wheri ]{)Toper restrictions were laid on 
shch ruinous exportation, princely fortunes were gained 
by the makers of cloth and woollen drapers; and immense 
charities to the poor, as well as magnificent dwellings for 
themselv4e and their families, were proofs of their opu- 
lence. In 1582, when the trade with the Hanse Towns 
was |)Ut on a footing advantageous to England, it was 
pfrot^ hfefote the Diet (jxssenibly of states) of Germany 
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that 400,000 cloths were annually exported from England 
to the Continent. 

Cattle were not plentiful in England at the beginning 
of Elizabeth’s reign. In 1563, it was enacted that no 
one should eat flesh on Wednesdays and Fridays, oq for- 
feiture of three pounds, unless in case of sickness, or of 
a special license, neither of which was to extend to beef 
or veal. 

With respect to horticulture, Hakluyt, in his Patriotic 
Instructions to the Turkey Company’s Agents,” gives a 
circumstantial account of the introduction of many plants 
into England. The Damask rose, he gives to Dr. Linacre, 
the musk rose, and many kinds of plums, are owed, he 
writes, to Lord Cromwell ; the apricot to a French gar- 
dener of Henry VIII. Various flowers, among which he 
specifies the tulip, had lately come from the east by way 
of Vienna ; the tamarisk had been brought from Ger- 
many by archbishop Grindal. The currant bush he 
mentions as lately brought from Zante, and, although, 
says he, it bring not its fruit to perfection, yet it may 
serve for pleasure, and for some use. Down to the reign 
of Elizabeth, the greater part of the houses in large towns 
had no chimneys ; the fire was kindled against the wall, 
and the smoke found its way out as well as it could, by the 
roofs, the doors, or the window. The houses were mostly 
built of wattling {hurdles, twigs, dkc,) plastered over with 
clay, the floors were of earth, strewed, in families of dis- 
tinction, with rushes ; and the beds were only straw 
pallets, with a log of wood for a pillow. A mixed kind of 
building was adopted, towards the close of the sixteenth 
century, by those who erected palaces. Perhaps the mag- 
nificent house of Elizabeth’s celebrated secretary, Cecil, 
may be named as the finest specimen of the sort. 

There existed now no difficulty in raising luen for the mili- 
tary service. The pay and clothing allowed to recruits was 
such as might well tempt them to enlist, when the cheap- 
ness of living is considered. Every private man had three 
shillings paid to him weekly, without any deduction ; 
besides which, twenty pence per week was laid out for 
him ‘‘ in good apparell of different kinds, some for the 
summer and some for the wynter.” The captain of each 
hundred men had twenty- eight shillings paid him every 
Saturday, the lieutenant fourteen, and the ensign seven. 
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The Serjeant, the surgeon, the drum, and the fife, five 
shillings weekly. On sudden occasions, where speed 
was necessary, force was sometimes used ; as when the 
Spaniards had taken Calais, an immediate demand of 
1,000 men was made by the queen, of the lord mayor of 
London, and they were produced, almost, in an instant, by 
the simple manoeuvre of shutting up the doors of St. Paul's 
during divine service. 

The most numerous force which Elizabeth ever mus- 
tered by land was in the autumn of 1588. They amounted 
to about 76,000 foot, and 3,000 horse, besides garrisons. 

The first foundry for cannon in England had been 
formed in 1535, by one Owen ; in 1547, Pierre Bandit, 
a foreigner, erected another near the metropolis. 

The first lottery in England took place during the reign 
of queen Elizabeth ; it was held at the west door of St. 
Paul’s cathedral, and the drawing continued from 11th 
January till 6th May, 1569. It consisted, indeed, of no 
less than 400,000 tickets, and was, in consequence, 
nearly two years in filling. The original printed scheme 
is in the possession of the Antiquarian Society, and is as 
follows — “ A proposal for a very rich lottery general, 
Tvitkout any blanks, contayning a great number of good 
prises, as well as of redy money, as of plate and certain 
sorts of merchandizes, having been valued and prised by 
the commandment of the queen’s most excellent majestie’s 
order, to the intent that such commodities as may chance 
to arise thereof, after the charges borne, may be con- 
verted towards the reparations of the havens and strength 
of the realme, and towards such other good works. The 
number of lotts shall be foure h. t,, and no more ; and 
every lott shall be the sum of tenne shillings sterling and 
no more. To be filled by the feast of St. Bartholemew. 
The shew of prises are to be seen in Cheapside, at the 
sign of the Queen’s Arras, the house of Mr.Dericke, 
goldsmith, servant to the queen, 1567.” 

The first example of a newspaper in England, occurred in 
a publication established by queen Elizabeth, at a moment 
of great difficulty and danger, in order to communicate 
such intelligence as she considered necessary. Three 
printed numbers of this are preserved in the British 
Museum, the earliest, No. 50, dated July 23, 1588. It 
is entity, << The English Mercuric, published by autho- 

G 3 
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title, foil the contradiction of Mse reports, and is said, at 
the end, to be imprinted by Christopher Barker, her 
highheSs’s printer.” 


CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

OF 

: INVENTIONS, DISCOVEBIES, (fee. 

During the Sixteenth Centurg. 

1516. — Corpus Christi College at Oxford, founded by Bisliop 
Winton. 

151,7. — Commencement of the African Slave Trade. 

1519. — Magellan’s first Voyage round the World. 

1520. — Muskets first employed in the reign of Francis I. 

— Cabbages first brought into England from Flanders. 

1524. — Soap manufactured in London, but invented by Germans. 

1525. — Hops brought into England , from the Netherlands, but 

prohibited by order of parliament, in consequence of 
being represented by physicians as unwholesome, 

1528. — Chocolate brought into Europe by the Spaniards, from 
, Mexico. 

1530.~Currant trees first planted in England. 

Thermometer invented by Sanctorious : it was brought into 

England in 1640, and improved by Fahrenheit, in 1714. 
1540. — ^Padlocks first manufactured at Nugrember, 

1548. — Silk stockings from Spain. The first silk stockings worn in 
Europe by Heniy II. of France. Henry VIIL wore cloth 
stockings. 

io59. — English East India Company established. 

1563. — Knives first made in London by Thomas Mattheilrs, of 

Fleet-street. 

1564. — First stockings knit in England from woollen yam. . 

1666. —Tobacco introduced into England by Sir John Mawkins, 

though generally attributed to Sir Walter Ealeigh, in 
1578. It came into common tuse in 1581. 

1669.— Book-keeping by double entry. 

1586. — Potatoes , introcluced into England from America by Sir 
, Francis Bf^ke. 

1S8$.— First No^fi^aper printed in England — Diving bpll first used 
by the English to raise the treasures supposed to have 
bean sunk in that part of the Spanish Armada wrecked 
on the Western Qoi^t of Scotland, It was invented and 
, exhibited before pharii^ V. at Toledo in 1508. 

1589.— Silk stockings first wove in England. , . . 

1597. — Watches firtt hrod^i mm England. 
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READING XL. 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

With the exception of Henry IV. who still occupied 
the throne of France, the monarchs, who, at the com- 
mencement of this century, swayed the sceptres of Europe, 
cannot but suffer from a comparison with those who ruled 
at the beginning of the sixteenth. 

If we look at our own country, James I. of England 
and VI. of Scotland, who succeeded to queen Elizabeth, 
was of a character but little suited to the eventful period 
in which he ascended the British throne, and still less to 
the peculiar and trying circumstances in which England 
was placed at his accession. As to his personal appear- 
ance, he inherited none of those graces either of form or 
feature for which both his unfortunate parents had been 
so conspicuous; while weakness, approaching to cowardice, 
disgusting familiarity, and ridiculous pedantry, counter- 
balanced the few good mental qualities of w4ich he could 
boast, and rendered him alike incapable of gaining the 
attachment, or commanding the respect, of his subjects. 
This deficiency, as well of high moral worth, as of superior 
talents, proved the more unfortunate for James, by the 
parallel which his people did not fail to draw between 
him and the powerfully minded Elizabeth, 

The capacity of James and his ministers in negotiation 
was immediately put to trial, on the appearance of ambas- 
sadors from almost all the princes and states of Europe, 
in order to congratulate him on his accession, arid to form 
with li|m new treaties and alliances. Besides ministers 
from Venice, Denmark, arid the Palatinate, Henry Fre- 
derick of Nassari, assisted by Barnevelt, the pensionary 
(prifns minister) of Holland, wad ambassador from the 
States of the United Provinces. Aremberg was sent by 
archduke Albert ; and Taxis was shortly expected 
from Spain. But he who most excited the attentibn of 
the public, both on account of his own merit, and that of 
his master, was the marquis of Rosni, afterwards duke of 
Sully, prime minister and favourite of Henry IV. of France. 
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The principal object of this nobleman’s mission was to 
engage James to enter into a treaty for the purpose of 
aiding the Dutch States in their opposition to Spain ; and 
in this he completely succeeded, for, although a peace 
was, in the next year, concluded between Philip II. “and 
James, the latter reserved to himself, by a secret article, 
the power of affording assistance to the United Provinces. 

Conscious that the republic of Holland had become 
powerful, and the people rich, in spite of every effort to 
enslave and oppress them, the court of Madrid had 
changed its measures before the death of Philip. After 
much deliberation, that haughty monarch, despairing of 
being able to reduce the revolted provinces by force, and 
desirous of an accommodation, that he might end his 
days in peace, but disdaining to make in his own name 
the concessions necessary for that purpose, transferred 
{gave over^ to his daughter Isabella, contracted {engaged 
in marriage) to the archduke Albert, the sovereignty of 
the Low Countries. 

Philip II. died before the celebration of the marriage ; 
but his son Philip III,, a virtuous though a weak prince, 
punctually executed the contract ; and Albert, after 
taking possession of the sovereignty, wrote to the States 
of the ynited Provinces, entreating them not to refuse 
submission to their natural princes. To this letter no 
answer was returned, and, in consequence, the war was re- 
commenced with fresh vigour: but Spain was no longer as 
powerful as it had been under the energetic {vigorous) 
administration of its two preceding sovereigns ; it was 
now only formidable from the recollection of its former 
greatness, 

France still continued under the paternal sway of her 
best of kings, Henry IV., who was now occupied in 
rebuilding the churches and public edifices, improving 
his navy, correcting abuses of every description, redeem- 
ing the crown jewels, but more especially in making pre- 
parations for the execution of his grand design of humbling 
the House of Austria. This enterprise was undertaken 
by way of retaliating {giving like for like) upon the court 
of Spain, for the continued attempts, both open and 
secret, made by that power to disturb the peace of his 
kingdom, and shake the stability {firmness) of his 
throne. 
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In the year 1603 Venice became involved {engaged) 
in a serious contest with the pope, Paul V., a prelate 
who, actuated {moved) by the most ambitious spirit, v^as 
desirous of reviving, by every means in his power, all 
the extravagant claims of his predecessors to universal 
supremacy {power). Two decrees which had recently 
been promulgated {published) by the senate, forbidding 
any new church endowments to be made, or any ecclesias- 
tical edifices to be erected without the consent of the 
government, called forth all the indignation of his holi- 
ness — indignation which was shortly converted {turned) 
into fury, upon the senate’s ordering one of the canons of 
Vicenza, and the abbot of Nervese, who had been guilty 
of some delinquencies {crimes\ to be imprisoned. Paul, 
considering these measures as an invasion of the rights of 
the church, expedited {sent) a brief {ecclesiastical man- 
date) to the doge {chief magistrate of Venice) Marino 
Grimani, threatening their state with excommunication 
{casting out from the church) and interdict {prohibition to 
the clergy to celebrate the holy offices) if they did not im- 
mediately repeal {revoke) this decree, and deliver up the 
prisoners to the nuncio {envoy from the pope) Mattei, 
The doge Grimani dying the same day that the brief was 
delivered, was succeeded by Leonardo Donato, who, with 
the senate, resolved to support the measures which had 
been taken, and upon the pope issuing a monitory {notice) 
declaring the state under an excommunication, the senate 
commanded the clergy to perform divine service as usual, 
under pain of death. After recalling their ambassador 
from Rome, the Venetians proceeded to expel the Jesuits 
from their territory ; but a reconciliation was at length 
effected through the instrumentality of cardinal Joyeux, 
deputed that for purpose by Henry IV. 


READING XLI. 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OF THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. — CONCLUDED. 

Germany was at this time, under the sway {govern^ 
'ment) of Rodolph II., who had succeeded his father, 
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Maximilian IL, iu 1576. He was a prince of a pacific 
disposition, and although more occupied about celestial 
thlin terrestrial affairs, being devoted to the study of 
astronomy and astrology, in both which sciences lie 
was instructed by the celebrated Tycho Brahe, “ the 
empire during his reign enjoyed an extraordinary degree 
of tranquillity, the equity {justice) of his administration 
compensating {making up) for its weakness. The chief 
difficulties which he met with proceeded from his brother 
Matthias. The Turks having invaded Hungary, Matthias 
was successful in opposing their progress ; and a peace 
was concluded in 1606 with Aclimet, the successor 
of Mohammed IL The Hungarians^ jealous of. their 
religious rights, conferred {bestowed) their crown upon 
Matthias, their deliverer, who granted them full liberty 
of conscience {religious liberty) with every other pri- 
vilege which they could desire. He afterwards became' 
master of Austria and Moravia on the same conditions; 
and Rodolph, to avoid the horrors of civil war, confirmed 
to him those usurpations, with the succession to the king- 
dom of Bohemia, where the Lutheran opinions had taken 
deep root. 

In proportion as the reformed religion gained ground 
in Huiigary and Bohemia, the Protestant princes of the 
empire became desirous of securing and extending their 
privileges ; and their demands being refused, they in 
1609 entered into a new confederacy, called the Evan- 
gelical Union. This association was opposed by another, 
formed to protect the ancient faith^ under the name of 
the Catholic League. 

The attention both of Portugal and Spain was, about 
this time, much occupied with the appearance of a person 
at Venice, who gave himself out to be the identical 
Don Sebastian of Portugal, who suffered the fatal defeat 
at Alca 9 arquiver in 1578, and who was reported to have 
been there killed. He affirmed that he had saved his 
life and liberty by hiding himself among the slain ; that 
after wandering in disguise for Some time in Africa, he 
returned wifh two of his friends jnto the kingdom of 
Algarve. This person underwent twenty-eight examina- 
tions before a committee of noble and Impartial indivi- 
duals, in which he entered into so minute {partioular) 
a detail of the transketibris that had passed between him # 
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and the republic of Venice, that the commissioners were 
perfectly astonished, and showed no disposition to declare 
him an impostor, lie was at length delivered up to the 
Spaniards, and being shipped on board a galley, was 
carried to San Lucar, whence he was transferred {conveyed) 
to a castle in the heart of Seville, and was heard of no 
more. 

In the north of Europe, Sigismund, son of John III. 
of Sweden, had, in 1587, been elected by one party, 
king of Poland, while another chose Maximilian, 
brother of Rodolphus IL The victory declared in favour 
of the former, who would no doubt have remained firmly 
seated on the throne to which he had thus been elected, 
but for the vacancy which occurred in that of Sweden. 
The iiiti'igues (^underhand plots) of his uncle, duke Charles, 
who aspired to the crown of his nephew, proved at last 
succesfful, and Sigismund was deposed about the com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century. 

Sigismund strenuously {porver fully') exerted himself 
for the recovery of the Swedish crown i but his attempts 
were frustrated {rendered vain) by the vigour and policy 
of his uncle. He retook, however, those towns and for- 
tresses which the Swedes had reduced (conquered) in 
Livonia, where also an obstinate battle occurred (took 
placed in which the valour of the Poles, directed by the 
skill and judgment of Chotkiewitz, gratified Sigismund with 
a complete victory. He then directed his attention to- 
wards Russia, which wfts in a state of disorder and con- 
fusion. 

The grand duke or czar, John Basilowitz IL, dying 
in 1584, left only two sons, of whom one was an infant. 
The incapacity {foant of ability) of Theodore, the elder 
of the surviving priricefe, had induced John to select three 
of his boyars (noblemen) for the administration of the 
public affairs in the name of the youth j but Boris, 
brother-in-law to the neW caar, gradually seized the 
whole power of the state, and acted in many instances 
with inhufnan violence. He even murdered Dmitri, 
the brother of Thdbdore, arid perhaps hastened thd death 
of the czdP hitnself, who died in 1 598. Boris tOpk tluk 
Opportunity of moUntirig the throne, to which he had 
paved (prepared) his way by some popular acts. He 
^ continued to govern #itH a niiithre of vigoUf and lenity 
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{mildness) ; and his name was not unknown among the 
sovereigns of Europe, when his government was dis- 
turbed by the boldness of an ambitious monk, who, hap- 
pening to resemble the unfortunate Dmitri, pretended 
that he had escaped the snares of the usurper, by the 
substitution ( placing in the room of another) of another 
youth. The adventurer was encouraged by Sigismund, 
who promised to assist him in procuring the Russian 
diadem ; and being furnished with an army, he defeated 
the troops of Boris, who, in a moment of despair, 
poisoned himself, or, as others say, was thrown by a 
transport of passion into an apoplectic fit. The usurper’s 
son was now placed on the throne, but was quickly driven 
from it by the impostor in 1605, who was proclaimed czar 
with the general consent of the people, many of whom 
believed him to be the true Dmitri. He was killed 
in a tumult at Moscow in 1606. ^ 

Turning our view towards the east, we find that in 
1595, a Dutch merchant of the name of Cornelius Hout- 
man, who had resided a considerable time at Lisbon, 
having proceeded to the Cape of Good Hope, and there 
acquired the necessary information for prosecuting his 
voyage still further eastward, encouraged the merchants 
of Amsterdam to establish a settlement in the island of 
Java. Admiral Van Neck, who was sent on that im- 
portant expedition with eight ships, having succeeded in 
obtaining the desired permission to trade, sent home four 
vessels laden with spices and other Indian commodities. 
The success of the expedition gave rise to the formation 
of the Dutch East India Company in 1602. 

The English East India Company was established as 
early as the year 1600, and with a fair prospect of success. 
A fleet consisting of five stout ships was fitted out the 
year following, under the command of John Lancaster, 
who was favourably received by the king of Achen, and 
other Indian princes, with whom he concluded a com- 
mercial treaty. 

But our countrymen had to struggle with many serious 
obstacles from the power and intrigyes of the Dutch and 
Portuguese : they, however, ultimately {at last\ suc- 
ceeded in not only establishing factories {mercantile estab- 
lishments)^ but in erecting fortifications in the islands of 
Java, Poleron, Amboy na, and Banda. 
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READING XLII. 

JAMES I. THE GOWRIE CONSPIRACY, 

1600. 

Although the extraordinary circumstance which will 
form the subject of the present reading occurred to 
James previously to his ascending the British throne, yet 
the want of room for introducing it in its proper place, 
(the reign of Elizabeth,) and the high and romantic in- 
terest attached to it, may sufficiently excuse its intro- 
duction among the events of James’s reign. 

During the summer of the year 1600, Scotland enjoyed 
an unusual tranquillity. The clergy, after many struggles, 
were brought under great subjection ; the popish earls 
were restored to their estates and honours by the autho- 
rity of parliament and with the consent of the church ; 
the rest of the nobles were at peace among themselves, 
and obedient to the royal authority ; when, in the midst 
of this security, the king’s (James VI. afterwards James 
I. of England) life wasr exposed to the utmost danger, 
by a conspiracy altogether unexpected, and almost inex- 
plicable. The authors of it were John Ruthven, earl 
of Gowrie, and his brother Alexander, the sons of the 
earl who was beheaded by order of James in 1584. 
Nature had adorned both these young men, especially 
the elder brother, with many accomplishments, to which 
education had added its most elegant improvements. 
More learned than is usual among persons of their rank ; 
more religious than is common at their age of life ; 
generous, brave, popular ; their countrymen, far from 
thinking them capable of any atrocious crime, conceived 
the most sanguine hopes of their early virtues. Notwith- 
standing all these noble qualities, some unknown motive 
engaged them in a conspiracy, which, if we adhere to 
the account commonly received, must be transmitted to 
posterity as one of the most wicked, as well as one 
ef the worst concerted, of which history makes any 
mention. 

On the fifth of August 1600, as th*e king, who resided 
during the hunting season in his palace of Falkland, was 
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going out to hid sport early in the morning, he was 
accosted by Mr. Alexander Ruthven, who, with an air of 
great importance, told the king, that the evening before 
he had met an unknown man, of a suspicious aspect, 
walking alone in a by-path near his brother’s tfouse 
at Perth ; and on searching him, had found under his 
cloak a pot filled with a vast quantity of foreign gold ; 
that he immediately seized both him and his treasure, 
and, without communicating the matter to any person, 
had kept him confined and bound in a solitary house, and 
that he thought it his duty to impart {cliscotyer) such a 
singular event first of all to his majesty. James imme- 
diately suspected this unknown person to be a trafficing 
priest, supplied with foreign Coin in order to excite new 
commotions in the kingdom ; and resolved to empower 
the magistrates of Perth to call the person before them, 
and inquire into all the circumstances of the story. 
Ruthven violently opposed this resolution, and with 
many arguments urged the king to ride directly to Perth, 
and to examine the matter with his own eyes. Mean- 
while the chase began, and James, notwithstanding his 
passion for that amusement, could not help ruminating 
{reflecting) upon the strangeness of the tale and Ruthven’ s 
importunity (earnestness). At last he called liim, and 
promised him, when the sport was over, to set out for 
Perth. The chase, however, continued long, and Ruth- 
ven, who all the while kept close by the king, was still 
calling on him to make haste. At the death of the buck, 
he Would riot allow James to stay till a fresh horse was 
brought him ) and observing the duke of Lennox arid the 
earl of Mar preparing to accompany the king, he enireated 
him to countermand them. This James refused, and 
though Ruthven’s impatience and anxiety, aS well as the 
apparent perturbation (discomposure) in his whole belia- 
viOur, raised some suspicions in his mind, yet his own 
curiositjr, and Ruthven’s solicitations, prevailed on him 
to set Out for Pcrtli. When within a mile of the town, 
Ruthven rode forward to inform his brother of the king’i 
arrival, though he had already despatched two messengers 
for that purpose. At a little distarice from the town, the 
earl, attended by sgveral of the citizens, met the king, 
who had only twenty persons in his train. No ptepara- 
tions werei zhade for the king’s entertainment i the earl 
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appealed pensive and embarrassed, and was at no pains 
to atone (make-up), by his courtesy or hospitality, for the 
bad fare \vith which he treated liis guests. When the 
king’s repast was over, his attendants were led to dine in 
another room, and lie being left almost alone, Kuthven 
whispered ‘ him, that now was the time to go to the 
chamber where the unknown person was kept. James 
commanded him to bring Sir Thomas Erskine along with 
them ; but instead of that, Ruthven ordered him not to 
follow ; and conducting the king up a staircase and then 
through several apartments, the dOOTS of wliich he locked 
behind him, led him at last into a small study, in which 
there stood a man clad in armour, with a sword and 
dagger by his side. The king, who expected to have 
found one disarmed and bound, started at the sight, and 
inquired if this was the person ; but Ruthven, snatching 
the dagg<‘r from the girdle of the man in armour, and 
holding it to the king’s breast, ‘^Remember,” said he, 
‘‘how unjustly my father suffered by your command; 
you gre now my prisoner ; submit to my disposal without 
resistance or outcry, or this dagger shall instantly avenge 
his blood ! ” James expostulated with Ruthven, en- 
treated and flattered him. The man whom he found in 
the study stood, all the while, trembling and dismayed, 
without courage either to aid the king or to second his 
aggressor. Ruthven protested, that if the king raised no 
outcry his life should be safe ; and, moved by some 
unknown reason, retired in order to call his brother, 
leaving to the man in armour the care of the king, whom 
he bound by bath not to make any noise during his 
absence. 

While the king was in this dangerous situation, his 
attendants growing impatient to know whither he had 
retired, one of Gowrib’s attendants entered the room 
hastily, and told them that the king had just rode away 
towards Falkland. All of them rhshed put into the street ; 
and the earl, in the utmost hurry, called for their horses. 
But by this time his brother had returned to the king, 
and swearing that flow there was no remedy, he must die, 
offered to bind his hands. 

Unarmed as James was, he scorned to submit to this 
quietly : and Plosing with the assassin, a fierce struggle 
ensued. The man in armour siptwj, as formerly, amazed 
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and motionless ; and the king dragging Ruthven towards 
a window, which, during his absence, he had persuaded 
the person with whom he was left to open, cried, with 
a wild and affrighted voice, Treason ! treason ! Help ! 
I am murdered ! ” His attendants heard, and knew- the 
voice, and saw at the window a hand which grasped the 
king’s neck with violence. They flew with precipitation 
to his assistance. Lennox, Mar, and the greater number, 
ran up the principal staircase, where they found all the 
doors shut, which they battered with fury. 

But Sir John Ramsky, entering by a back stair, which 
led to the apartment where the king was, found the door 
open, and rushing upon Ruthven, who was still struggling 
with the king, struck him twice 'with his dagger, and 
thrust him towards the staircase, where vSir Thomas 
Erskine and Sir Hugh Harries met and killed him ; he 
crying with his last breath, Alas, I am not to blame for 
this action ! ” During this scuffle, the man who had been 
concealed in the study escaped unobserved. Together 
with Ramsay, Erskine, and Harries, one* Wilson, a foot- 
man, entered the room where the king was, and before 
they had time to shut the door, Gowrie rushed in with 
a drawn sword in each hand, followed by seven of his 
attend^pits well armed, and with a loud voice threatened 
them all with instant death. They immediately thrust 
the king into the little study, and shutting the door upon 
him, encountered the earl. Notwithstanding the in- 
equality of numbers. Sir John Ramsay pierced Gowrie 
through the heart, and he fell dead without uttering a 
word ; his followers having received several wounds, im- 
mediately fled. Three of the king’s^defenders were like- 
wise hurt in the conflict. A dreadful noise continued still 
at the opposite door, where many persons laboured in 
vain to force a passage ; and the king being assured that 
they were Lennox, Mar, and his other friends, it was 
opened on the inside. They ran to the king, whom they 
unexpectedly found safe, with transports of congratula- 
tion ; and he, falling on his knees, with all his attendants 
around him, offered solemn thanks to God for such a 
wonderful deliverance. On searching the earl’s pockets 
for papers that might discover his designs and accom- 
plices, nothing was fgund but a small parchment bag, full 
of magical characters and words of enchantment ; and if 
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we may believe the account of the conspiracy published 
by the king ** while these were about him, the wound of 
which he died bled not ; but as soon as they Were taken 
away, the blood gushed out in great abundance.” After 
all the dangerous adventures of this busy day, the king 
returned in the evening to Falkland, having committed 
the dead bodies of the two brothers to the custody of the 
magistrates of Perth. 

Diligent search was made for the person concealed in 
the study, and from liim great discoveries were expected. 
But Andrew Henderson, the eaiTs steward, who upon a 
promise of pardon confessed himself to be the man, was 
as much a stranger to his master’s design as the rest of 
his followers ; and though placed in the study by Growrie’s 
command, he did not even know for what end that station 
had been assigned {given) him. 

In the absence of all certainty as to the motives which 
induced the Gowries to enter into this conspiracy, it 
appears most probable to have been a plot contrived by 
queen Elizabeth, one great object of whose policy was to 
keep the king of Scots in continual dependence, either 
by kindness, flattery, the corrupting of his ministers, or, 
when these arts failed, by acting upon his fearful and 
timid disposition. 


READING XLIII. 

THE HISTORY OF THE RUSSIAN IMPOSTOR, DmTRI. 

1605. 

The first acquaintance of the Russians with the 
English took place during the reign of the czar Ivan, in 
1553. Some Englishmen who had sailed on a voyage of 
discovery, landed in Russia at the place which is at pre- 
sent the port of Archangel. Ivan was soon captivated 
by their abilities and their deportment, and they acquired 
his favour to such a degree that he encouraged the Eng- 
lish commerce by all possible means, and thus opened a 
new channel of intercourse between his subjects and a 
highly polished people. 

Ivan was unfortunately of a very irritable temper, and 
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in one of his fits of passion, even struck his eldest son 
so violent a blow on the head, with a staff, as to occasion 
his death. ♦ Two sons now only remained to him, the 
elder of whonr was infirm both in body and mind, and the 
younger still in his infancy. 

Ivan, knowing too well the incapacity of his elder son 
Feodor, when dying, committed the government tp three 
of the chief men of the empire, and to a fourth he gave 
in charge the education of his younger son, Dmitri. 
Shortly after the czar’s death, a certain Boris Godunof, 
whose sister was married to the imbecile (weak) Feodor, 
formed the plan of profiting by the weakness of the 
monurcli, the jealousies of the nobles, and the discon- 
tents of the people, for getting the government in his 
own hands, under cover of Feodor’s name. Every thing 
succeeded to liis wish, but one important step was to be 
taken ere he could reach the wished-for elevation, and this 
was the removal of Dmitri, Ivan’s younger son. To enable 
himself with greater facility to effect his black design, and 
to conceal it from the knowledge of Feodor, he first sent 
off the prince with his mother to a distant country town, 
where he caused him to be murdered shortly after, in 1591, 
asihe was playing with his female attendant in the court- 
yard a£ the house where he was kept, and then spread a 
I’Qport that he died of a fever, with which account* also 
Feodor was well satisfied. The motlier was put into a 
convent, and Boris was** tolerably certain that nobody 
would dare to speak openly the truth, though many were 
thoroughly acquainted with the real state of the transac- 
tion, The perpetrator of the murder, that he might 
never bear witness against him, was put to death by the 
orders of him who had instigated (mipelled) him to tlie 
iiorrid deed. Whether Boris, after Dmitri’s death, 
despatched likewise Feodor by poison, or whether the 
latter made room for him by a natural death, is un- 
certain ; but, however this may be, Boris, on the deatli 
of Feodor, succeeded in getting himself to be elected 
sovereign. 

Though it must be owned that Boris had obtained 
supreme power by the most culpable and wicked means, 
yet after he was seated on the throne, he performed bo 
many services to the empire, was so provident for its 
prosperity and welfare, that it is a matter of regret, whilst 
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conducting liimself as a laudible ruler, he was not also 
the legitimate prince : but all the precautions he had 
hitherto been, taking for maintaining himself were un- 
availing ; as, in 1601, a person unexpectedly made his 
enti'ance on the scene of aftairs, pretending to be the 
prince Dmitri, who was generally thought to have been 
murdered by order of Boris ; that this order, however, was 
not accomplished, but that another lad was put to death 
in his stead, and that he was preserved in a wonderful 
manner. 

A monk, who heard in his convent that he greatly re- 
sembled the young prince Dmitri, had the effrontery 
(;lmjpudence) to take this personage upon him, by giving it 
out that he was that prince ; and played his part with so 
much success, that had he been but more cautious and 
discreet in the use of it, he might have worn in peace and 
quietness the crown of the czars of Russia for the rest of 
his life. This monk, Otrepief by name, retired from Russia 
into Poland, where he had the dexterity to gain the in- 
terest of some of the principal persons, to whom he 
entrusted it as a secret, that he was prince Dmitri, the 
son of Ivan, and therefore lawful successor to the throne 
of Russia. In order still more to ensure to himself ibo 
support of the Poles, he learned the Polish language ; 
testified also a great inclination towards the Catholic re- 
ligion, whereby he gained the attachment of the Poles 
as well as Catholics, and made the Roman pontiff his 
friend, whose patronage and blessing, on his great un- 
dertaking, be particularly obtained, by promising that, as 
soon as he should have placed himself on the Russian 
throne, he would make every exertion to force back 
the Russians into the pale of the Catholic church. The 
vaivode {prince) of Sendomir in Poland, was so capti- 
vated by this young man, who, to the outward graces of 
a fine person, added the charms of an irresistible elo- 
quence, that he promised to give him his daughter Marina 
to wife, whenever he should be czar of Russia ; and 
Marina, a beautiful and ambitious girl, readily consented 
to her father’s choice. By means of this respectable 
vaivode, who was neither ip want of money nor fine 
speeches, that his future son-in-law might acquire friends 
among the Poles, even the king of Poland, Sigismund II. 
was won over to tixe party of Dmitri. The Cossacks of 
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the Don, whom Boris was endeavouring to reduce, de- 
dared, without hesitation, in his favour. The news of 
prince Dmitri being still alive, soon found its way into 
Russia. Boris, who well knew that this pretended prince 
was an adventurer, yet dreaded that the disaffected iriight 
make use of the man to work his downfal, employed 
every effort to get him into custody, or at least to put a 
stop to his enterprise at the very outset. He prohibited 
all ^^intercourse between the Russians and the Poles, sent 
out assassins in quest of the pretended Dmitri, with 
orders to kill him ; the patriarch {chief •priest') issued an 
excommunication against all who should presume to give 
credit to this man ; Boris appealed, moreover, to the testi- 
mony of the mother of the murdered prince Dmitri, that he 
was really dead, and wrote to the king of Poland, requesting 
him not to countenance so detestable an impostor as this 
Dmitri was. But all these measures failed of the desired 
effect, as the false Dmitri now caused to be dispersed 
throughout Russia a manifesto {declaration) , wherein he 
affirmed himself to be Ivan’s son, and that therefore the 
Russian throne belonged of right to him ; which declara- 
tion procured him many adherents {followers). The 
c<jlrtiers, who were envious of the elevation of Boris, 
were Helighted with this appearance ; while those who 
knew for certain that Boris had caused Dmitri to be mur- 
dered, regarded this event as a judgment from heaven ; 
but the greater part of the nation actually believed this 
Dmitri to be the true one ; and since .God had preserved 
him by a miracle, they piously resplVed to concur with 
the hand of providence in assisting him to recover the 
throne. 


READING XLIV. 

niSTOBir OF THE KUSSIAN IMFOSTOK, BMITBI. — 
CONCLUDED. 

Thus, ere Dmitri appeared personally in Russia, a 
very numerous party was secretly formed in his behalf. 
He presently made his appearance on the frontiers (in 
1604), attended by a regiment of Polish troops and a 
body of Cossacks. Boris, sent an army to meet him. 
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Though these greatly exceeded the forces of Dmitri in 
numbers, yet the fortune of the day was often in favour 
of the latter, animated by the personal bravery, the intre- 
pidity, and eloquence of their commander, who at length 
remained master of the field. Tiiis victory gained over 
'the superior army of the czar, greatly augmented the 
number of those who believed that Dmitri was favoured 
of heaven, and therefore assuredly could be no impostor. 
To strengthen this opinion, as a conqueror he treated the 
prisoners with familiarity and kindness ; the dead of the 
hostile army he caused to be decently interred, and 
ordered his troops to beliave with humanity in the places 
he captured ; whereas, on the other side, the Russian 
soldiers committed* horrible excesses in the districts where 
the inhabitants had shown any predilection {partiaUty) 
for Dmitri. It is likewise highly propable that some of 
the generals of the czar’s troops were not heartily {sin- 
cerely) attached to Boris, and might at least wish for a 
revolution in the government, by having another czar on 
the throne, though they did not really believe the legiti- 
macy (lawfulness) of Dmitri’s pretensions (claims). All 
these concurrent (happening at the same time) circum- 
stances increased on the one hand the adherents of Dmitgi, 
and on the other were the occasion that the czar’s 
measures for defeating this man, who was striving for 
his throne and his life, had not the wished for effect. 
Unluckily for the czar, just at this time strong corus- 
cations (flashes) in the heavens, and, what was more, a 
comet appeared in the sky ; phenomena appear- 

ances) which the Russians, extremely superstitious and 
totally ignorant of natural causes, immediately regarded 
as manifest demonstrations {procfs) that God was sup- 
porting the cause of Dmitri. Boris, to whom Sweden 
had already proffered her aid, but which he had rejected 
in a moment of despair and weakness, poisoned himself 
in 1605. On his death, though some of the principal 
nobility at Moscow made choice of his son as czar, yet, 
seeing now that the major part of the army had already 
declared for Dmitri, so likewise the generality <)f the 
people espoused (embraced) his cause. Dmitri sent 
another manifesto (proclamation) to the people of Moscow, 
assuring them again of his lawful claim to the throne, 
and exhorting them to be true to him ; thereby producing 

H 
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SO great an effect, that the new czar, Feodor, the son of 
Boris, was dethroned and put in prison, with his mother 
and sister ; which done, his successful antagonist {enemy) 
shortly after made a magnificent entry into Moscow, at- 
tended by a great number of Poles. 

Having now, therefore, attained {reached) his aim,' and 
placed himself on the throne of the czars, he might 
probably have been able to maintain his seat, had he 
possessed, with his other good qualities, a greater degree 
of prudence ; but in this he was deficient {rear ting). He 
fancied that as he had succeeded in the chief concern, 
all subordinate {inferior) matters could be carried through 
at pleasure, and thus he himself smoothed the way which 
his enemies had taken in order to his overthrow {ruin). 
His predilection for the Polish nation was such that he 
had not only brought with him several thousand Poles 
to Moscow, held much more intercourse {communication) 
with the principal Poles than with the Russians, and 
conferred upon them high posts and dignities, but that he 
even connived {winked) at the extravagances of all kinds 
of which they were guilty, as their contempt of the 
Russians, their ridiculing the rites and customs of the 
country, and the insults they offered to the Russian 
womext>; his partiality {^reference) every where apparent 
for the Catholic religion ; his indifference towards tlie 
public worship of the Greek cliurch, and his want of 
reverence for the clergy ; his marrying a Polish lady ; 
the frequent reproaches that he made to the boyars 
{nobles) and other great men that he had been under the 
necessity of forcing them to acknowledge him ; were all 
So manifest and shocking, that in various places discon- 
tents arose, and the joy with which he had seemed to be 
received at first, was not only turned into indifference, 
but into hatred and contempt. Dmitri had, indeed, drawn 
over to his side even the widow of the deceased Ivan, so 
as that she owned him for her son, though that acknow- 
ledgment by no means rendered the belief in his legitimacy 
general. His adversaries asserted that his foreign man- 
ners were a sufficient proof that he could not be sprung 
from the blood of the Russian czars. But the aversion 
{dislike) to him rose todts height upon his marriage with 
Marina. That ate was not a native R»ssian, thei^fore 
not of the Greek religion ; that a great armed retinue bad 
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attended her from Poland to Mosco\r ; that at the marriage 
ceremony the Poles were preferred to the Russians, and 
the latter, in general, treated contemptuously ; excited 
in the people murmurs and detestation against the czar. 
But when, in addition to this, the report was spread that 
Dmitri had constructed the timber fort before Moscow, 
only for the purpose of giving his bride a martial spec- 
tacle, on which occasion the Poles and his body-guard, 
consisting of foreigners, were to throw firebrands and to 
commit a dreadful slaughter among the spectators, in 
order to fix him more surely on the throne, and to make 
away with a great number of people, their hatred to him 
grew even to fury, and the wish to get rid of him was 
openly expressed. Schuiskoy, a prince whom Dmitri 
had injured, took advantage of this opportunity, put him- 
self at the liead of an enraged populace {moh)y still further 
incensed by the clergy, who declaimed i^irreached) loudly 
against thq czar as a heretic, and led them on to storm 
the imperial palace. A dreadful slaugliter ensued, not 
only among the Poles wlio were present, but on all that 
could be found in the puflieus {neighhourhood) of Moscow, 
where such as escaped with their lives were thrown into 
prison. Dmitri himself ran off, but being overtaken by 
his pursuers, was thrust through with a spear ; and his 
body, being brought back, lay three days before the 
palace, exposed to every insult and outrage that wanton 
nialice could invent or rage inflict. The father-in-law 
and the consort (jtufe) of Dmitri, with a number of other 
Poles, were exempted from the general liavoc among 
tlieir countrymen, but were detained in custody. 


READING XLV. 

■first ESTADLISnMENT OF THE ENGLISH IN THE 
EAST INDIES. 

1610 . 

The successful voyages to the East Indies of Drake, 
Stephens, Caven#sh, and others, induced several of the 
principal merchants of London to form a company in 
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1600^ They obtained an exclusive privilege to trade 
with India, for the space of fifteen years, with the pro- 
viso {conditwn,) that if tliis privilege should be found pre- 
judicial to the state, it should be abolished, and the 
company broken up, two years’ previous notice of* such 
intention being given to the partners. 

The funds of this company were, at first, but very in- 
considerable. The equipment of four vessels, which set 
sail in the beginning of tlie year 1601, absorbed a great 
portion, and tlie remainder was expended in merchandize 
of various kinds, &c. &c. 

John Lancaster, who conducted the expedition, arrived 
the following year at the port of Achen, then a very, 
celebrated mart. The intelligence of the recent naval 
victories of England (over tlie Armada) had prepared 
for that officer the most flattering reception. The king 
treated him, in every respect, as his etjiial, and as a great 
proof of his condescension, ordered his wives, richly 
drcvssed, to play before him, upon their musical instru- 
ments. This mark of favour was followed by every 
facility being afforded him for the establishment of a sure 
and advantageous commerce. The English admiral was 
afterwards equally well received at Bontam ; and a vessel 
whiefi^he had despatched to the Moluccas, returned heavily 
laden with cloves and nutmegs. With these valuable 
spices, and tlie peppers which he had procured at Java 
and Sumatra, he arrived safely in Europe. 

The company, which had entrusted its interests to this 
able man, were determined by this first success to form 
establishments in the Peninsula of India, but only with 
the consent of the natives. They were averse from 
commencing conquests, and resolved that their expedi- 
tions should be those of humane and upright merchants 
only. They thus made themselves beloved, it is true, 
but this attachment did not put them into a situation to 
compete (rival) with the former settlers, who made them- 
selves feared. 

The Portuguese and the Dutch possessed extensive 
provinces, places well fortified, and good ports — advan- 
tages which secured their trade, not only against the 
natives but against all interlopers (intruders)^ facilitated 
their returns to Europe, afforded them thfe means of gett ing i 
rid of the goods they carried into Asia, and of obtaining^ 
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upon advantageous terms, such as they wished to purchase. 
The English, on the contrary, dependent upon, the un- 
certainty of the seasons, and the caprice of the people, 
without power, or even a place of refuge, and entirely re- 
lying upon England for pecuniary resources, were totally 
incapacitated, according to the then received opinions, 
from prosecuting an advantageous commerce. It was 
thought that great riches were only to be acquired by great 
crimes, and that to surpass or even rival their competitors, 
it was necessary to imitate their example. 

Amid such difficulties, the establishment of a perma- 
nent {lasting) and profitable commerce appeared almost 
chimerical Q'anc[ful)% but the company flattered itself that 
it would be protected, because it was useful. Its hopes were 
delusive ones. It could obtain nothing from James I., 
a weak and pedantic monarch, better calculated for the 
rector of a university tlian the sovereign of a mighty 
(iinpire. The assistance denied it by its sovereign was, 
however, amply compensated for by the activity, perse- 
verance, and discretion of the company. They built 
ibrts, and founded colonies in the islands of Java, 
Fouleron, Airiboyna, and Ihinda, and thus sliared with 
the Dutch the rich spice trade, which will ever be the 
most permanent one of the East, since it is founded upon 
the real wants of mankind. 

The Dutdi, however, had not expelled the Portuguese 
from the spice islands, for the purjiose of allowing the 
establishment of another nation thei*e, whose great mari- 
time power, character, and government, rendered the 
rivalsliip still more formidable. They possessed number- 
less advantages over their competitors — powerful colo- 
nies, a well-disciplined navy, well-cemented alliances, the 
knowledge of the country, and a perfect acquaintance witli 
the theory as well as practice of commerce, all of which 
the English were deficient in. 

After several fierce combats, of which the Indian Ocean 
was the theatre, the two companies signed, in 16T9, a 
treaty, by which it was agreed that the Moluccas, Am- 
hoyna, and Banda, should belong in common to the two 
nations ; that the English should have one-third, and the 
Dutch two-thirds of the produce, the price of which 
should be fixed ; that each party should contribute, in 
proportion to their interest, to the defence of these 
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islands ; that a council, composed of persons belonging 
to each nation, duly qualified, should regulate, at Batavia, 
all affairs connected with commerce ; that this treaty, 
guaranteed by the respective sovereigns, should remain in 
force twenty years; and that if, in the interim {niean 
any disputes should arise which could not be settled by 
the two companies, they should be decided by the king of 
Great Britain, and the states-general of the United 
Provinces. 

The English, in the meantime, had not been idle in 
another part of the Indian Peninsula, They had formed 
stores and magazines at Masulipatain, Calicut, in several 
other ports, and even at Delhi. Surat, the idchest mart 
of those countries, tempted their ambition in 1611. The 
natives were well disposed to receive them, but the Por- 
tuguese threatened^ if they permitted establishments to 
be made by that nation, they would burn all the towns 
along the coast, and seize every Indian vessel. This 
menace had the desired effect for a time. 

The following year, however, captain Thomas Best 
arrived with a force better calculated to command respect, 
and was received at Surat without the least difficulty. 
The commercial agents whom he had brought with him 
had sc?Arcely commenced their operations, when a poAverlid 
armament made its appearance, liaving sailed from Goa. 
The English admiral determined, notwithstanding his 
inferiority in numbers, to try the fortune of war. Twice 
he attacked the Portuguese, and twice he was victorious. 
But, notwithstanding the advantages which the van- 
quished derived from their position, harbours, and for- 
tresses, always rendered the navigation of the English in 
the Guzurat very difficult, and it was only by continued 
combats with a bold enemy whom defeat did not dis- 
courage, that some degree of tranquillity was at length 
secured. 
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EEADING XLVI. 


ASSASSINATION OF HENRY THE FOURTH, BY RAVAILLAC. 

1610. 

In a former reading was given a short account of the 
murder of this good and illustrious pidiice. It is a sub- 
ject, however, of so much interest, as justifies being 
treated at greater length. During the winter and in the 
spring of 1610, Henry actively employed himself in 
putting the finishing hand to all his preparations for the 
campaign. The army he raised amouijted to forty thou- 
sand men, commanded by officers of great experience, 
exclusive of six thousand Swiss, who were sent to join 
them on the frontiers, and four thousand of the nobility, 
who were to attend the king to the army, which was to 
assemble at Chalons about the middle of May. The ne- 
gotiations requisite for the general league were conducted 
with so much silence, tliat the first circumstance of them 
that transpired to the public was their conclusion. 
Monsieur de Lesdiguieres waft chosen to treat with his old 
antagonist the duke of Savoy, and upon liis proposing 
the conquest of the ducliy of Milan, upon condition that 
France should enjoy Savoy, the duke made no difidculty 
of entering into the king’s views. The princes of Ger- 
many held an assembly in spite of the emperor, in which 
they approved the king’s proposal of restoring the liberty 
of the empire. In England his minister met with no less 
success; and the Italian princes showed a strong in- 
clination to accept the offers that were made* them, to 
concur in his design. 

As the season of action drew nearer, the king spent a 
great part of his time in conferences with the duke of 
Sully at the arsenal, where all was digested (comidered) 
that regarded this great expedition, or the settlement of the 
administration in king’s absence: but with these there 
was intermixed aether afifair that gave the iking infinite 
concern and embarrassment. This was the earnest desire 
ct the queen to be solemnly crowned. Whence this 
desire arose, cannot, with any certainty, be d^etermined 
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it is, •however, well known, that nothing equalled the 
king’s disquiet, more especially after he had given his or- 
ders in consequence of the queen’s importunity, when the 
day was fixed. It is certain that Henry was more dis- 
tressed and disordered with the thoughts of this corona- 
lion, than with any thing that had happened to him through 
his whole life. He went so far as to presage that ho 
should not survive it, that he should never live to get out 
of Paris, where he thought himself less safe than at the 
head of his army ; and yet he could not bring himself to 
countermand the orders he had given, or resolve not to 
take a share in that idle pomp, of which he had such a 
dread. The duke de Sully mentions ns a fact, that the 
king expressly declared to him, he had been forewarned 
that he should bef killed in some public ceremony in a 
coach, and that it was this circumstance that made him 
abhor the thoughts of this hated coronation ; this was the 
reason of liis starting and being so much alarmed even at 
the slightest jolting of the coach, though he had the 
greatest steadiness and presence of mind in the midst of 
the most imminent dangers. 

On the 12th May, through the importunity (eariiesi 
entreaty) of the queen, proclamation was made that next 
day, which was Thursday, Ihe queen would be publicly 
crowned at St. Denis; the ceremony was accordingly per- 
formed by cardinal Joyeux, with all possible order and mag- 
nificence ; the queen appearing extremely gay and well 
pleased. The Sunday following was fixed for her public 
entry into Paris, for which vast preparations were made, 
and many triumphal arches erected, with all those circum- 
stances of parade, which Henry always despised, and in 
which the queen delighted. Next morning, which was 
Friday, the 14th, the king was observed to pray longer 
than usual ; when he came out of his closet, he sent to 
the duke of Sully, to desire ho would come and speak 
with liim in the gardens of the Tuileries, but being 
informed that the duke was ill, and that the person he 
had sent had found him in the hath, he sent him another 
message to come to him next morning^but in his night- 
gown and cap, that he might not catffi cold. He con- 
ferred {consulted) in the morning with Villeroi, Nerestan, 
and d’Escoures, who had been sent to reconnoitre {examine > 
the passes into the duchy of Juliers, and who assured him 
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that they were much better than they had been repre- 
sented ; which intelligence the king seemed to receive 
with great s«atisfaction. He went next to hear ma^s at the 
Feuillans (a church in I^arh\ followed by Ravaillac, who 
confessed his intention to have stabbed him there, but 
said he was hindered hy the duke dc Vendome. After 
dinner, the king conversed with the president Jeanin, 
and Monsieur Arnaud, controller of the finances, about the 
reformations he intended to make after the war was over, 
the reduction of the officers employed in the revenue, 
and the suppressing such taxes as were most burdensome 
to the people. After they left him, he grew extremely 
uneasy, went to a window, and leaning his head upon 
his arm, was heard to say in an under tone, “ My God, 
what is this within me, that will not suffer me to he quiet ?” 
About four o’clock he ordered his coach, in which having 
seated himself, he placed the duke d’Espernon next him, 
on the right hand, at the hoot on that side sat JMessieurs 
dc Kuvurdin and Ruquelar, opposite to them sat the duke 
de, Montbazoii and the marquis de la Force, Monsieur 
de Liancourt and the marquis de Mirabeau sat forwards. 
The coachman asking whither he was to go, the king an- 
swered, Drive me from hence.*^ Ravaillac followed 
the coach, intending to have struck him between the two 
gates, but was hindered by finding the duke d’Espernon 
where the king used to sit. 

When the coach was without the court of the king’s 
palace, Henry cried, “ Drive me to the cross of Tiroy.” 
W'hen it arrived at that place, he said, ‘‘ To St. Inno- 
cents'* churchyard; ” turning into the Rue de la Ferroniere, 
which was then a very narrow street, by reason of the 
shops built against the wall of St. Innocents’ churchyard, 
there was a stop occasioned by two carts, one loaded 
with wine, the other with hay. The king had before 
^^eiit away his guards, and ordered the coach to be opened, 
that he might see the preparations for the queen’s entry, 
intending afterwards to have driven to the arsenal, to dis- 
course with the duke of Sully on the intelligence he had 
received from d’Escoures. The pages who I’ollowed the 
coach went round^by the churchyard, except, two, one 
who went before to clear the way, and the other stopped 
behind to garter up his stockings. Ravaillac took this 
^opportunity, mounted on the wiieel, and, with a long 

II 3 
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knife, which cut with both sides, strack the king ovei" 
the duke d’Espernon’s shoulder, while that monarch was 
listening to a letter the duke was reading. The king, 
as most writers affirm, said, “ I am wounded upon which 
the assassin struck him again with greater force, so 
that the knife, penetrating into the chest, divided one 
of the principal arteries, and* immediately deprived him 
of life. Some say that he made a third stroke, and 
that one of the lords caught it on iiis arm, but this is 
liable to great doubt. They were, on the contrary, so 
little acquainted with how the thing was done, that they 
did not so much as see the murderer ; so that, if he bad 
thrown the knife under the coach, he might have passed 
on ; but lie stood on the wheel like a statue, with the 
knife bloody in his hand ; till a gentleman who followed 
the coach, came up and seized him, and was going to put 
him to death, when the duke d’Espernon prevented him, 
crying out, “ Save him, on your life.” He then directed 
that the coach windows should be drawn up, and ordered 
the coachman to drive back to the Louvre, giving gut 
that the king ^vas wounded, but not dangerously. 

As soon as the coach came to the palace, the king was 
carried into his cabinet, and laid upon a bed, where, it 
we may believe the French historian Mezeray, he was 
quicklj" left by the great, so that those who had a mind to 
see him, met with no interruption, only Monsieur Ic 
Grand Bassompiere and the duke de Guise, instead of 
going to pay their court, went to weep over their dead 
jnaster, the duke de Guise embracing him passionately. 
When his body was opened, it appeared that he had two 
wounds, one slight, the other mortal, but there is some 
^oubt which was the first or second. All the surgeons 
and physicians gave it as their opinion, from the soundness 
of the vital parts, that the king might have lived many 
years. His entrails were immediately sent to St. Denis, 
and buried without ceremony ; his heart was delivered 
to the Jesuits, and deposited, according to his desire, in 
their college at la Fleclie, which he had founded, and his 
body, after being embalmed, was mterred with great 
pomp, at St. Denis, on the 29th JunI, amid the deepest 
sorrow of the people, and the universal regrets of those 
foreign nirttons who wished well to the liberties of 
Europe and tb© Protestant interest. 
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EEADING XLVil. 

EXPULSION OF THE MOOKS FltOJI SPAIN. 

1610, 

» 

Notwithstanding the example of the bad effects of 
persecution which Philip IIL of Spain had before him, 
in the expulsion of the Flemish Protestants by his fiither, 
he AV as either too blinded by bigotry, or too ignorant of 
sound policy, to profit by it. 

Although the final expulsion of the Moors from Spain 
took place in 1610, the persecutions which they underwent 
at an eadier period form so interesting a subject in the 
history of Spain, that a detail of the leading circumstances 
will not fail to amuse and instruct the reader. 

It is well known that when the city of Granada was 
taken by king Ferdinand of Aragon, and queen Isabella 
of Castile, in the year 1492, the Moorish government in 
Spain, which had lasted seven hundred years, terminated ; 
and yet the Moors did not immediately leave the country. 
The body of the people, not only of the kingdom of Gra- 
nada, but also of Valencia, though conquered by the 
Christians in 1236, and of Murcia, conquered by them in 
1265, belonged to that race ; and besides these, others 
were dispersed in great numbers over Castile, Estramadura, 
Aragon, Catalonia, &c. All these Moors maintained 
their separation from the Spaniards, by an obstinate 
adherence, not only to the language, habits, and customs of 
their ancestors, but to their religion likewise, which was 
the Mahometan ; few or none of them, in a long series of 
years, having been converted to the Christian faith, by all 
the efforts of the Spanish friars for that purpose. The 
Spanish princes, apprised of the danger that was likely to 
result from the connexion which, in all probability, existed 
between the Moors of Barbaiy and those of their own 
<5ountry, so nearly situated with respect to each other, 
made every attempt to dissolve their natural attachment, 
<iemented (imited) by simiteity of religious profe^ion ; 
«nd with this view they employed the ecclesiastics in 
vigorous measures for .converting them to Christiani^. 
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The friars, failing in their endeavours for accomplishing 
the object entrusted to them, represented the Moors as an 
obstinate and hardened race of people, who were not to be 
convinced by arguments, nor by any other means, un- 
accompanied by violence. They accordingly advised 
the princes either to banish the Moors or to make 
them all slaves, if they refused to become Christians ; or, 
at least, to take all their children from them, and bap- 
tize them, so that the next generation might become 
Christians. Tlie council of Toledo, however, expressly 
prohibited {forbade) the compulsion of infidels {unbe- 
lievers) to be baptized ; and Thomas Aquinas and most 
of their other divines declared it to be unlawful to bap- 
tize the children of infidels without the consent of their 
parents ; and, consequently, the means recommended by 
the friars were not adopted ; more especially as tl^ Mooi*s, 
when they possessed the dominion of the country, had 
never forced any of their Christian sulqects to change 
their religion, and king Ferdinand, upon the surrender of 
Granada, had engaged himself, by oath, if the Moriscoes 
wished to remain in Spain, not to molest {annoy) them on 
account of their religion. Tlie Jews, however, not having 
been protected by any such engagement, were ordered, 
by a royal edict {decree) within tliree months after the 
capture of Granada, if they would not be baptized, to 
depart with their families, in the course of four months, 
on pain of death ; upon which many of them removed, 
and those who remained, after the expiration of the stipu- 
lated term, were stripped by the king of all their 
property, and sold to his subjects for slaves. It is said, 
that above 800,000 men, women, and children, were 
driven out of Spain at this time. As to the Moors, it 
was found that, in the year 1499, few of those inhabiting 
Granada had been converted to Christianity ; and there- 
fore Ximenes, archbishop of Toledo, was charged to 
adopt some course for converting the Moors to the Chris- 
tian faith. The archbishop, determined to succeed in 
every measure which he undertook, began by mild treat- 
ment to engage in his interest the chief men among tlie 
Moors ; some of these became converts, but others were 
found alike invincible by bribes and promises. The pre- 
late changed his plan and had recourse to severe methods 
of conversion, ordering the irreclaimable to be loaded 
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with chains, thrown into dungeons, and treated as the 
most notorious malefactors {ci'iminals). Irritated by this 
cruel treatment the Moors took up arms ; but their insurrec- 
tion being suppressed, 50,000 of them, inhabitants of the 
city of Granada, purchased their lives by consenting to be 
baptized ; and the archbishop so far triumphed in his suc- 
cess, as, on his departure, not to have left one professed 
Mahometan in the city. Tj^e Moors of the country were 
alarmed, and fortified themselves among the mountains, 
resolving to die Mahometans with swords in their hands, 
rather tlian submit to be baptized by compulsion, as their 
countrymen had been in the city ; but though many of 
them, with their wives and children, were put to tho 
sword, others collected together in a formidable body, 
which called forth the interposition of the king in person, 
who, being joined by a powerful host, very rapidly reduced 
all the Moorish towns that were in arms ; obliging all the 
inhabitants to purchase their lives by consenting to be 
baptized. The Moors that were still in arms among tho 
fastnesses of the mountains petitioned the king to allow 
them to transport themselves to J3arbary, offering to pay 
ten dollars j)er head for every one that embarked ; the 
king’s want of money permitted those who could pay their 
ransom to depart, and those who were under the necessity 
of remaining were compelled to be baptized. In a few 
months, above 200,000 men, women, and children, were 
converted by the king and the archbishop of Toledo from 
the Mahometan to the Christian profession, though it is 
said that scarcely one in that large number was a sincere 
convert. The Inquisition, regarding these forced baptisms 
as good and valid, exercised its usual cruelties on those 
Moors who were convicted of having afterwards returned 
to Mahometanism. Not fewer than 100,000, living and 
dead, had been condemned for apostasy {the falting off 
from one^s religion) by the Inquisition of Seville in less than 
forty years; of which number 400 were burned, and 30,000 
were reconciled, the rest having made their escape into 
Barbary. During the remaining part of the reign of Fer- 
dinand and Isabella, and the whole reign of Charley V., 
we hear little more of the Granada Moriscoes, than that they 
universally continued to be Mahometans, and manifested 
an extraordinary aversion to Christianity, which aversion 
Was increased by the fiery zeal of the Inquisition. Thus 
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the friars went on preaching, and the inquisitors went on 
burning the Moriscoes, until the year 1568, when Philip IL 
by advice of his council and ecclesiastics, published 
certain laws, which were franaed with a view of extinguish- 
ing in the Moriscoes the memory of their being descended 
of the Moors ; the remembrance of which was thought to 
contribute not a little to their obstinacy in the matter of 
religion. These laws were as follows : — 

1. That it should not be lawful for any person in the 
kingdom of Granada to wear the Moorish habit. 

2. That it should not he lawful for any person in the 
kingdom of Granada to observe any Moorish customs. 

3. That it should not be lawful for any one in that 
kingdom to speak Arabic, or to teach that language 
to their children. 

The rigorous execution of these laws induced the 
Moriscoes to seek relief from the grand S(3ignior and the 
Moors in Barbary, who sent eight hundred Turks, with 
a great quantity of arms and ammunition, into the king- 
dom of Granada, who were joined by the Moors from 
all parts, taking up arms and renouncing the profes- 
sion of the Christian religion. Against these the king 
ordered his troops to march; but in the course of eighteen 
months, he was able neither to conquer them nor to starve 
them wnong the mountains. At lengtli, however, they 
were totally subdued, and compelled to leave the king- 
dom of Granada. From this time they were dispersed 
over the kingdom of Castile, and some other inland pro- 
vinces, in which they and tlieir posterity continued until 
the time of their general e^icpulsion in the year 1610. 
Notwithstanding all the diligence and cruelties which 
were used to reconcile these Moriscoes to Ciiristianity, 
they and their posterity still continued as much Maho- 
metans in their hearts as ever they had been. 

This was also the case with regard to the Moriscoes of 
the kingdoms of Valencia and Aragon, who continued 
professed Mahometans for three hundred years after they 
were conquered by the Christians. The Spanish histo- 
rians are not agreed as to the number of the Moriscoes 
that were driven from Spain in 1610. Some say they 
w ere a million, others that they were 900^000, but 
greater number of writers concur in asserting that there 
were 600^000 men, women, and children, l;^des those 
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that were slain or detained. The expulsion of them was 
a blow which Spain has not, to this day, recovered. 
Soon after that disastrous event, the bad effects of it began 
to be felt, so much sc that the duke of Lerma, the chief 
adviser of the measure, was exiled Irom court and deprived 
of all his offices ; his chief confidant and counselloi', don 
Rodrigo Calderon, was committed to prison, and after- 
wards put to deatli. Philip III. himself, who died soon 
after, is said to have had his conscience, when on his 
death-bed, overwlielmed witli horrors, at the recollection 
of haying, in violation of all the laws of religion and 
humanity, plunged more than 100,000 families into dis- 
tress and misery. 


READING XLVIIL 

JOURNEY OR PRINCE CHARLES, AFTERWARDS 
, CHARLES I., TO MADRID. 

1623. 

With a view of restoring the Palatinate, James I. was 
anxious to marry his son Charles to the infanta 
of Spain, not doubting but that through the powerful 
assistance of the Spanish monarch he should succeed in 
his wish. The prince, on the other hand, at the recom- 
mendation of the duke of Buckingham, was anxious to 
throw an air of romance over his courtship by making 
his personal suit to the princess, and at lengtli, after 
much difficulty, both he and the duke obtained James’s 
consent to their journey. 

The prince and Buckingham, attended by Sir Francis 
Cottington, Endyraion Porter, and Sir Richard Graham, 
accordingly set off. They passed disguised and undis- 
covered through France, and even ventured into a court 
ball at Paris, where Charles saw the princess Henrietta, 
whom he afterwards espoused, and who was at that time 
in the bloom of youth and beauty. In eleven days after 
their departure from London, they arrived in Madrid. 

Philip IV. was at this time seated upon the Spanish 
throne, and the infanta was his sister. This princess, 
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who, from religious scruples, being determined rather to 
take the veil (to become a nun) than to marry a heretic, 
hud resolved never to become the wife of Charles, in- 
sisted upon the duke of Olivarez, then prime minister, 
breaking off the match. For this purpose that nobleman 
had drawn up a paper in which he endeavoured' to 
persuade his majesty of the ineligibility (inconvenienre) of 
the intended match, and it was only a few days after ho 
bad laid this document before his majesty, that the chief 
subject of it arrived in the capital of Castile. 

Great was tlie surprise of tlie earl of Bristol, the 
l^mglish ambassador at Madrid, at seeing the son of his 
sovereign suddenly alight at his hotel. The cause of his 
visit, however, that of seeing the princess whom he was 
to espouse, being a very natural one, the surprise which 
it at first occasioned quickly wore off. 

At the first news of the prince’s arrival, all the English 
who were in Madrid hastened to pay their court to him, 
and afterwards accompanied the earl of Bristol to the 
prime minister’s, in order to inform him of tlie circum- 
stance. The ambassador found the duke of Olivaiez 
seated at his table, and the latter, smiling, said to him as 
he entered the room, “ To what unforeseen occurrence 
am I indebted for your lordship’s visit at so unusual an 
hour From the air of satisfaction which appears upon 
your countenance, one would suppose that the king your 
master had just arrived at Madrid.” ‘‘I know not,” 
replied the ambassador, if the king of England be in 
your capital, but of this I am certain, that the prince his 
son has this moment alighted at my hotel, of whkdi 
circumstance 1 am come to inform your grace.” The 
duke was tliunderstruck at the intelligence, foreseeing 
what difficulty^ it opposed to the breaking off of the 
marriage. 

No sooner had the ambassador left the apartment, than 
Olivarez hastened to the palace to communicate the intel- 
ligence to the monarch, who was not less surprised than 
liimself ; but after a few moments’ reflection, judging that 
the prince’s journey could have no other object than to 
remove all the obstacles which delayed his marriage, 
Philip knelt down before a crucifix which stood by liis 
bedside, and prayed aloud thus : “ O my God, I swear by 
the mysterious union of the divine and human natures of 
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my Saviour, who was sacrificed for me, ^nd whom I 
adore, that the arrival of the prince of Wales sliall not 
only never induce me to do aught to the prejudice of the 
Catholic religion, but that even should I lose all tlm 
kingdoms which I hold of his divine goodness, I will 
never consent that my sister shall become his consort 
until he abjured his errors.” Then turning to his prime 
minister, he ordered him to spare nothing in order to 
entertain, with due magnificence, so^reat a prince, during 
the wliole time he should remain at his court. 

The duke of Olivarez having returned home, wrote out 
with his own hand the same night, the regulations to V)e 
followed touching the honours and ceremonial to he 
observed towards the prince of Wales, naming the noble- 
men who were to accompany him, and the officers who 
were to wait upon him. 

In consequence of this regulation he himself went the 
next morning to visit the duke of Biudvinghain, and after 
Iiaving paid him many compliments, he took him in his 
coach, and conducted him to an audience of the king, by 
whom he was recjeived and treated with all the marks 
of esteem and attachment which that nobleman could 
desire. 

The same evening he went in great state and magnifi- 
cence to visit the prince of Wales, in the name of his 
majesty, and to congratulate him on his arrival. The 
following day the king, accompanied by all his court, 
repaired to the earl of Bristol’s, and notified his wish to 
see tho prince, who sent the duke of Buckingham to his 
majesty, to entreat that he would be pleased to dispense 
with doing him that honour in public, as he wished to 
preserve his incognito, in order to live with less restraint 
in Madrid ; but that if his majesty were pleased he would 
see him elsewhere than at the ambassador of the king 
his father ; this was immediately arranged, and the inter- 
view took place in a house adjoining that of the earl of 
Bristol. 

Philip, by the most studious civilities, showed tho 
respect which he bore to his royal guest. He presented 
lum with a golden key, which opened all his apartments, 
that the prince might, without any introduction, have 
access to him at all hours ; he took the left hand of him 
on every occasion, except in the apartments assigned to 
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Charles, far there, he said, the prince was at home. 
Charles was introduced into the palace with the same 
pomp and ceremony that attend the kings of Spain on 
their .coronation ; the council received public orders to 
obey him as the king himself, and Olivarez, though a 
grandee of Spain, who has the right of being covered 
before his own king, would not put on 'his hat in the 
prince’s presence. All the prisons of Spain were thrown 
open, and all the prisoners received their freedom, as if 
ail event the most honourable and most fortunate had 
happened to the monarch. The infanta, however, was 
only shown to her lover in public ; the Spanish ideas of 
dc(?ency being so strict as not to allow of any further in- 
tercourse until a dispensation, allowing the marj-iage of a 
Catholic princess with a Protestant prince, should arrive 
Irom the pope. 

Independently of liis enthusiastic gallantry towards the 
infanta, and the unparalleled confidence which he had 
placed in the honour of the Spanish nation by his romantic 
journey to Madrid, the decent deportment of Charles en- 
deared him to that grave and formal {ceremonious) people, 
and inspired them with the most favourable ideas of his 
character ; while the bold manner, the unrestrained freedom 
of discourse, the sallies of passion, the levity and the licen- 
tiousness of Buckingham, entailed {brought) upon him 
the odium {hatred^ the whole court. lie grossly in- 
sulted, and publicly quarrelled with the duke of Olivarez ; 
a circumstance that rendered him still more obnoxious 
(^unpleasing) to the Spanish courtiers, who contemplated 
with horror .the infanta’s future condition, in being exposed 
to the approaches of so brutal a character. 

Sensible how much he was hated by the Spaniards, 
and dreading the influence which the court of Madrid 
would acquire in England, in consequence of the projected 
{intended) marriage, Buckingham resolved to poison 
the mind of the prince, and, if possible, to prevent the 
nuptials from taking place ; and he effected Ids purpose. 
But history lias not informed us by what arguments he 
induced Charles to offer so mortal an affront to the Spanish 
nation, after such generous treatment, as well as to the 
infanta, whom he had gone so fajr to visit, and for 
whom he bad hitherto expressed «the warmest attach- 
ment. 
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Charles now applied to his father for permission to 
return, and no time was lost in preparing for his departure, 
while Philip graced it with all the cii*cum stances of that 
elaborate (rejined) civility and respect which had attended 
his reception. He even erected a pillar on the spot 
where they took leave of each other, as a monument 
of mutual fjiendsliip, and the prince with every out- 
ward demonstration of attachment, entered on his jour- 
3iey, and embarked on board the English fleet at St. 
Andero. 


HEADING XLIX. 

ACCESSION OF CHAKLIIS I. 

1625. 


OUKE OF BUCKING HAM ASSASSINATED BY FELTON. 

1628. 

James I. expired on the 27th March, 1625, and was 
succeeded by his son Charles. The three great monarchies 
of Europe were at this time ruled by young princes, 
Philip, Louis, and Charles, wlio were nearly of the same 
nge, and who had resigned the government of themselves 
and of their kingdoms to tlieir creatures {favourites) and 
minister’s, Olivarez, Richelieu, and Buckingham. The 
important parts which all these three statesmi^n played on 
the political theatre of the world, will render it necessary 
to present the reader with a short bicgraplucal sketch of 
each. 

George Villiers, dulve of Buckingham, and remarkable 
in English history for having been the favourite of two 
kings, was born August 20, 1592, at Brookesby, in 
Leice^ster&llire, and was the son of Sir George Villiers 
by a second wife, of the ancient family of Beaumont. At 
an early age he was sent to a private school in that 
county, but never having manifested any disposition for 
betters {literature), more regard was had in the course of 
kis education to the accomplishments of a gentleman than 
^kose of a acholar. When about eighteen, he travelled 
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in France, where he acquired the French tongue and 
all the exercises at that time fashionable among the nobi- 
lity — such as fencing and dancing, in which last he par- 
ticularly excelled. Soon alter his return to England, 
which was at the end of three years, his mother, who was 
a shrewd and enterprising woman, introduced him at 
court ; concluding probably, and not without good reason, 
that a young gentleman of his fine person and accomplish- 
ments could not fail of making his fortune under such a 
monarch as James 1. The king, about March, 16 14- Id, 
went, according to his custom, to take his hunting plea- 
sures at Newmarket, and the Cambridge scholars, who 
knew James’s humour, invited him to a play, called 
“ Ignoramus.’’ At this entertainment, it was arranged 
that Villiers should appear with every advantage of dress 
and person; and tlie king no sooner beheld liim than he 
was struck with admiration ; for, says Lord Clarendon, 
though he was a prince of more learning and knowledge; 
than any other of that age, and really dedighted more in 
books and in the conversation of learned men, yet, of all 
wise men living, he was the most delighted and taken 
with handsome persons and fine clothes.” 

The king now^ began to be tired of his former favourite 
the ii'axl of Somerset ; and many of the courtiers were 
sufficiently angry with, and incensed against him, for 
having acquired a situation which they themselves had 
been ambitious of. The introduction, therefore, of a new 
favourite was by no means displeasing to them ; and, 
anxious for the removal of Somerset, they used their 
utmost eftbrts to forward the elevation of Villiers. The 
king’s inclinations seconding their etforts, Villiers, after a 
few days’ appearance at court, was made his Majesty’s 
cupbearer. The queen is said to have been hostile to 
the introduction of this new favourite ; but archbishop 
Abbott, anxious to ruin Somerset, succeeded in removing 
her objections to his appointment. Villiers soon alter, 
in 1615, was knighted, and made a gentleman of the 
bedchamber, with a pension of ^1000 a year. In a short 
time, indeed very sliort for so great a rise, he was made 
a baron, an earl, and a marquis ; was created lord high 
admiral of England, lord warden of the cinque-ports, and 
master of the horse ; and became the channel through 
which all court and royal favours and honours were di»- 
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{^nsed. This privilege he used to the advancement of 
his family and connexions, for he was a warm and firm 
friend, on all occasions adopting the interests of those he 
esteemed as he did his own ; but in the like degree lie 
was a violent and rancorous {imUrpianf) enemy. “ Ho 
wavS,” according to Loid Clarendon, “of a most flowing 
courtesy and affability to all men who made any address 
to him, and so desirous to oblige them, that he did not 
enough consider the value of the obligation, or the merit 
of the person he chose to oblige.” He was, however, 
haughty and overbearing to such as thwarted {opposed) 
him, and of too impetuous a temper to conceal his feel- 
ings. 

In 1620, Villiers, now marquis of Buckingham, married 
one of the most wealthy heiresses of whom England could 
boast, the only daughter of the earl of Kutland, and in 
1623, having by his arrogance towards the prince of 
Wales, afterwards Charles I., hazarded the loss of his 
esteem, he, in order to recover the good opinion of this 
heir to the monarchy, projected and succeeded in putting 
into execution that journey to Madrid, of which a detailed 
account has been given in the preceding Reading. 

James died in 1625, and the power of the duke of 
Buckingham became still farther increased by the influ- 
ence he had acquired over the mind of his youthful sove- 
reign. He was honoured with a mission to France, for 
the purpose of conducting into England the royal bride 
Henrietta Maria. When in that country, where he dis- 
played the utmost taste and magniflcence, he exhibited 
an instance of arrogance and impudence scarcely credible 
but for the high authority of the historian who relates it. 
‘‘He had the ambition,” says Lord Clarendon, “to fix 
his eyes upon, and to dedicate his most violent affections 
to, a lady of very sublime {exalted) quality, Anne of 
Austria, queen of Louis XIIL, and to pursue it with 
most importunate addresses ; insomuch as when the king 
had brought the queen his sister as far as he meant to do, 
and delivered her into the hands of the duke, to be by 
him conducted into England, the duke in his journey, 
after the departure of that court, took a resolution once 
more to make a visit to that great lady, which he believed 
he might do with much privacy {secrecy). But it was so 
tiasily discovered, that provision was made for his recep- 
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tion ; and if he had pursued his attempt, he had been, 
without doubt, assassinated, of which he had only so 
much notice as served him to decline the danger. But 
he swore in the instant, that he would see and speak with 
that lady in spite of the strength and power of France.’^ 
In fact, his haughty soul was so incensed at the con- 
temptuous repulse he had received, that no lesser means 
of gratifying his revenge would content him than a war 
between the two countries. The fleet which had lately 
returned from Cadiz, was in consequence repaired, and 
the army reinforced, for the invasion of France, and he 
entered into connexion with the French Huguenots, who 
were threatened by the court of France with an attack 
Upon Rochelle, their principal place of strength. The 
earl of Denbigh, Buckingham^s brother-in-law, was des- 
patched to the relief of Rochelle, now closely besieged by 
sea; but he returned without effecting anything, and 
having declined to attack the enemy’s fleet, he brought 
on the English arms the imputation either of cowardice 
or incapacity. 

In order to repair this dishonour, the dnke went to 
Portsmouth, where he had prepared a considerable fleet 
and army ; and it was here that the national discontent, 
which Jiad long been indulged against this unworthy 
favourite, being communicated to a desperate enthusiast, 
soon broke out into an event which may be considered as 
remarkjible. 

One Felton, who had been disgusted with Buckingham 
for not having promoted him according to his deserts, 
determined to avenge himself upon the duke for this 
fancied injustice. Accordingly he bought, at a cutler’s 
shop on Tower-hill, a twopenny knife (so cheap was the 
instrument of this great attempt), and the sheath thereof 
he sewed to the lining of his pocket, that he might at any 
moment draw forth the blade alone with one hand, for he 
had maimed the other. This done, he made shift, partly 
it is said on horseback and partly on foot, to get to Ports- 
mouth ; for hewasindigent {poor) and low in money, which 
perhaps might have a little edged (sharpened) his despe- 
ration. At Portsmouth, on Saturday, being the 23 d of 
August of that current year, he pressed, without any sus- 
picion in such a time of so many pretenders to employ- 
ment, into an inner chamber, where the duke was at 
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breakfast, accompanied] with men of quality and action, 
Monsieur dc Soubise and Sir Thomas Fryer ; and there, 
a little before the duke’s rising from the table, he went 
and stood, expecting till he should pass through a kind 
of lobby between that room and the next, where were 
divers attending him. Towards which passage, some- 
what darker than the chamber which he quitted, while 
the duke came with Sir Thomas Fryer close to his ear, 
in the very moment as the said knight withdrew himself 
from the duke, tliis assassin gave him, with a back blow, 
a deep wound into his left side, leaving the knife in his 
body, which the duke himself pulling out, on a sudden 
elFiision of spirits, he sunk down under th4 table in the 
next rgom, and immediately expired. Within the space 
of not many minutes after the fall of the body and removal 
thereof into the first room, there was not a living creature 
in either of the chambers. The very horror of the fact 
had stupified all curiosity. Thus died this great peer, in 
the 36th year of his age, in a time of great recourse unto 
him and cleperidance upon him, the house and town full 
of servants and suitors ; his duchess in an upper room, 
scarce yet out of bed ; and the court at that time six 
or nine miles from him, which had been^ the stage of his 
greatness. 

In the midst of the confusion caused by this daring act, 
no one attempted to ascertain the perpetrator {doer) of 
the murder ; Felton might have easily escaped, but he 
stood unconcernedly by the fire in the kitchen of the 
house. When the gentlemen of the suite of Buckingham 
cried out Where is the Villain ?” he boldly stepped 
forward, exclaiming, “ If you mean the person who killed 
the duke, I am the man !” Felton expected that he 
should have been cut to pieces by the dependents of 
Buckingham, and he had therefore prepared a written 
statement of the cause of his undertaking the assassina- 
tion of this powerful nobleman. This letter is now in 
good preservation ; the writing is firm and clear, and the 
contents arc as follows ; — 

That man is cowardly, base, and deserveth not the 
name of a gentleman or souldier, that is not willing to 
sacrifice his life for the honour of his God, his king, 

bis countrie. Let no man commend me for doeing 

it, but rather discommend themselves as the cause of 
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it, for if God had not taken away our hearts for our sins, 
ho would not have gone so long unpunished. 

“ J. Felton.” 

Felton was executed at Tybui^, in 1628, and his body 
was hung in chains at Portsmouth. 


READING L. 

CARDINAL RICHELIEU, 

Died 1642. 

• 

Armand tlEAN Duplessts, better known as the car- 
dinal de Richelieu, was descended from a noble family of 
Poitou, being the son of Frangois Duplessis, lord of 
Richelieu. He was born at his fathers chateau, at 
Richelieu, although some authors assert, at Paris, on the 
5th September, 1585. He was at first intended for the 
military profession, and under the name ol* tJie marquis 
du Chillon received an education fitted for that career 
{life). One of fcis brothers, who was bishop of Lucon, 
having, in a fit of devotion, turned monk, the young 
Armand was persuaded to change his views and become 
a priest, in order to prevent the bishopric from going out 
of the family. Having been introduced early at court, 
he attached himself to the fortunes of Mary de Medicis, 
and upon that princess being banished from Paris, fol- 
lowed her into her retirement. The treaty of A^gouleme 
having, however, again allowed Mary de Medicis to return, 
she immediately recalled Richelieu, whose first care was 
to ingratiate himself with the favourite, the duke de 
Luynes. In 1622, Mary, in order to testify {show) her 
regard for Richelieu’s devotion to her interests, obtained 
for him a cardinal’s hat. The new prelate, after having 
received, in great pomp, hi» cap from the king, and 
returned him the accustomed thanks, went immediate!)" 
and laid this new mark of dignity, at the feet of Mary de 
Medicis. ^‘This purple robe,” said he, “for which I am 
indebted to your majesty, wdll always remind me of the 
solemn vow I have taken to. shed my blood in your ser- 
vice.” The duke d’Espernon, hitherto Mary’s favourite, 
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soon perceived that his credit declined before that of 
Richelieu, and it is related by Voltaire that as he was 
one day descending the staircase of the Louvre, he met 
the cardinal, who asked him what was the news. “The 
news is/’ replied he, “that you are going up and I down.” 
The elevation of the cardinal to the ministry met with 
much opposition from Louis XIII. who had a great 
dislike to him : but the importunities (p7*essinff entreaties) 
and remonstrances of Mary de Medicis at length pre- 
vailed, and she succeeded in introducing into the coun- 
cil the man who, in the sequel (^end)^ reigned with all the 
authority of a sovereign, and condemned her old age to 
the miseries of exile. Richelieu’s policy (system of polities) 
proposed three principal objects. 1st. The concentration 
(strengthening) of the royal power at the expense of 
tlie oppressive privileges of a nobility impatient of the 
restraints of law. 2d. The entire submission of the 
Protestants, who were now upon the point of raising an 
imperium in imperio (a formidable power within the state), 
3d. The humbling of the house of Austria, which had 
not yet abandoned its views of universal monarchy. Such 
plans were worthy of a genius like Richelieu’s, but he 
found many obstacles to the success of them, one of the 
greatest of which was the feeble character of the king. 
He was unshaken, however, in his resolves, and some 
idea of his decision may be formed from what he said of 
himself to one of his ecclesiastical brethren. “ When I 
have a project in view, I overturn every thing, level 
every thing to the right and left, and then cover all with 
my carcjinal’a robe.” Steady to his plan, Richelieu first 
proceeded to reduce to submission the Protestant party, 
which was strongly supported both by Germany and 
England. The siege of Rochelle was the consequence. 
This town was taken in 1628, under the superintendencie 
{direction) of the cardinal himself, and the king made his 
triumphal entry into it, preceded by the cardinal, who was 
attended by an immense retinue (train) of nobles. The 
Streets were blocked up with the dead; many were wholly 
uninhabited : groups of citizens, who waited for the king’s 
passing by, cried with a dying voice: Long live the 
king: mercy Louis was much affected by this spec- 
tacle, and Richelieu himself appeared to be moved. 
The number of inhabitants, which the year before 

X 
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amounted to nearly 30,000, were now not more than 
5,000, such havoc had been made amongst them by famine 
and the sword. The reduction of Rochelle put an end to 
religious wars in France. One of the great objects of 
Richelieu’s policy being thus attained, his next wa5 the 
still more difficult one of reducing to obedience the 
nobles of the state, always ready to enter into negotiations 
with Spain, and to revolt against the royal authority. 
The princes and the nobility, on the other hand, were 
fully aware of Richelieu’s intentions, and consequently 
they were continually forming plots against his power and 
his life. Richelieu commenced the execution of his 
plans by imprisoning the marshal Ornano, the confidant 
and favourite of the king’s brother, the duke of Orleans. 
The grand prior, the duke do Vcndome, and the count de 
Chalas were next arrested, and the latter was executed, 
with circumstances of great cruelty, on the 19th August, 
1626. Frangois de Montmorency, duke de Boutteville, 
and the count de Chapelles, were the next victims : they 
suffered upon the scaffold for having broken the king’s 
ordinance against duels. Tfhe differences between Richelieu 
and Mary de Medicis arose upon the former’s return from 
Rochelle. Mary exerted all her influence with the king 
to procure the dismissal of the minister from his court 
and councils, and at length obtained from him the promise 
so to do. While this important event was daily ex- 
pected, arrived the 11th of NovemJ^r, 1630, a day 
rendered famous in history by the appellation of the day 
of dupes. The ascendency {power) of the queen -mother 
appeared decided. The report of Richelieu’s disgrace 
became publicly known. Mary even received the con- 
gratulations of the courtiers; and the foreign ambassadors 
had already informed their courts of the great change. 
Whilst Mary, intoxicated with her success, was receiving 
the homage of her flatterers, and disposing, in anticipation 
{before}mnd\ of places and honours, Richelieu arrives 
at Versailles, and presents himself before the king, who 
already had begun to regret the resolution he bad come to. 

In you,” said he to the cardinal, “ I possess a faithful 
and attached servant ; and I consider myself the more 
obliged to protect you, as I have witnessed your respect 
and gratitude for the queen my mother. Be assured oi 
my support. I shall find means to destroy the cabal 
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{plot) formed against you by your enemies, who take 
advantage of the too easy credulity of the queen my 
mother. Continue to serve me as you have hitherto 
done, with fidelity, and I will defend you against all those 
who have conspired your ruin.” Some idea may be con- 
ceived of the vast change which took place in the con- 
duct of the courtiers both towards the queen and Richelieu, 
when the news of the latter’s restoration to favour became 
known, the Luxembourg (the queen* s palace) was deserted 
by the sycophants {vile Jiatterers\ who hastened to 
overwhelm Richelieu with the basest servilities by way of 
atonement for their desertion of him. Now came the 
day of vengeance, nor was the best blood of France, then 
shed to glut the vindictive cardinal, sufficient to appease 
him; he stopped not until he had driven the queen-mother 
into banishment. 

When he had thus signalized and established his 
power at home, and by the energy of his measures had 
made France respected abroad ; when he had discovered 
the dangerous conspiracy formed against him by De 
Thou and Cinq Mars, and caused them to expiate their 
treachery on the scaffold, when, in short, his ascendency, 
both in and out of France, appeared no longer doubtful ; 
when nothing now remained for him but to enjoy his 
triumphs and to make free use of unlimited and irrespon- 
sible {not liable to be called to account) power, death came 
to surprise him, ai^d extinguished that genius which had 
astonished the world and confounded his enemies. Louis, 
informed of the cardinal’s danger, paid him a visit on the 
2d of December, 1642. ‘‘ Sire,” said Richelieu to him, 

“receive my last farewell. In bidding adieu to your 
majesty, I have the consolation of leaving your kingdom 
more powerful than it has ever been, and all your enemies 
subdued. The only recompense I ask from you in return, 
is that you will continue your goodness and favour towards 
my nephews and other relatives ; I shall give them my 
blessing upon one condition only — that they shall serve 
you always with inviolable fidelity. The council of your 
majesty is composed of persons competent {able) to serve 
you with effect, and your majesty will therefore act wisely 
m retaining them near your sacred person.” Richelieu 
fulfilled wiSi gi^t scrupulosity {exactness) all the religious 
^remoziies enjoined by the church. On the 3d, at day- 
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break, he expressed liis wish to receivS extreme unction 
{one of the sacraments of the Catholic cimrch). The curate 
of St. Eustache told him that a person of his rank might, 
with propriety, dispense with all the formalities which 
Christians of an inferior degree were expected to observe. 
Richelieu, convinced by nature of the nothingness of all 
human grandeur, and little affected in his last moments by 
any feelings of pride, repelled the flattery which pursued 
him even to his death-bed ; he performed all the required 
ceremonies, and, in short, omitted nothing which religion, 
decency, and the spirit of that age required from a man of 
his character and profession. He died on the 4th December, 
1642, at the age of 57 years. 


READING LI. 

GASPARD DE GUZMAN, COUNT d’OLIVAREZ, PRIME 
MINISTER OF PHILIP IV. OF SPAIN, DIEI) 

1645. 

Tths celebrated minister was born at pome, in the year 
1587, whilst his father, the second count of Olivarez, 
filled the office of Spanish ambassador, at the papal court 
of Sextus V. Upon quitting the university of Salamanca, 
where he had particularly distinguished himself by con- 
siderable talents, he was presented at the court of Philip 
IIL Having thus made his first step, he applied himself 
most assiduously to gain the favour and good opinion of 
the Infant, {the eldest son of the king,) who was afterwards 
Philip IV. His eflTorts were so far crowned with success, 
that in the year 1621, upon the accession of Philip IV) 
who was only sixteen years of age when his father died, 
Olivarez was called to take upon himself the administra- 
tion of the kingdom. He was then thirty-two years old, 
.and one of his first acts was to dismiss the old duke of 
Lenna, who, after having governed Spain under Philip 
III,, considered himself as the natural Mentor or direc- 
tor of his successor. Olivarez undeceived him ; but he 
at first dissembled his ambition, by leaving the title of 
prime minister to Don Balthasar. This act of hypocrisy 
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redoubled the friendship of Philip IV. for him, who 
expressed his satisfaction by bestowing on him the title 
of duke of San Pucar, and from that moment Olivarez 
was always addressed as the count-duke. His affected 
modesty lasted only three or four months, after wliich 
time he deprived his uncle of the reins of government^ 
and manifested his presumption by giving the boy-king 
the title of “ great ” a title neither confirmed by his con- 
temporaries nor by posterity.' 

Europe had at this period, amongst its other misfor- 
tunes, that of seeing three young kings governed by 
favourites — Buckingham in England, Olivarez in Spain, 
and Richelieu in France. All these three detested each 
other. The hatred of the first of the three was termina- 
ted by his death, as we have seen, in 1628. Richelieu’s 
most anxious object was to humble the house of Austria ; 
while the poli(;y of Olivarez, on the contrary, was not 
only to secure for it the dominion of entire Germany, 
but also to recover the United Provinces, which had 
separated themselves from Spain. One of the chief 
obstacles to the ambitious projects of the Spanish minis- 
ter, was the arrival of Gustavus Adolphus in Germany ; 
hut the death of that gallant monarch giving bim fresh 
energy he despatched an army of twenty thousand men 
to the assistance of the emperor Ferdinand, in order to 
repair the disastrous battle of Lutzen ; but this aid was 
given upon the condition that Austria in its turn should 
assist him in again reducing the United States beneath 
the Spanish yoke. Notwithstanding all these efforts, 
Holland, fortunately, preserved its independence. Un- 
successful in all his attempts against France, he became 
unpopular, and increased still more the general dissatis- 
faction as well as the hatred of the nobles, by the 
arrogance {haughtiness) of his manners, and by the enor- 
uaous sacrifices which he required from all ranks. The 
favourite exasperated {enraged) the nation still f urther by 
the threat he had thrown out, of subjecting to one uniform 
and absolute government the different provinces of Spain. 
The Catalonians, jealous of their privileges, rose in arms 
against a detested minister, massacred their viceroy, and 
drove out the royal army. Olivarez carried his presump- 
tion so far as to congratulate himself upon a revolt which 
afforded him a pretext for avenging his own injuries, and 
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accomplishing his plan of despotism. But a fresh army, 
raised at a great expense, was repulsed before Barcelona, 
to which it had laid siege. Philip IV. wished to march 
in person against the rebels ; but the count-duke feared 
the freedom of the camp, and dissuaded the king fi?om 
his purpose. He caused a third army, chiefly composed 
of Portuguese nobles and their vassals, to march against 
Catalonia. Portugal had, since the reign of Philip II., 
been subjected to the Spanish monarchy, but Yascon- 
cellos, the son-in-law of Olivarez, having exasperated 
the people of Lisboa by his insolence and exactions, 
Dom John, duke of Braganga, mounted the throne of 
Portugal, an event which will be described in the subse- 
quent pages. The manner in which 01iva4*ez announced 
the loss of a kingdom to his master, is perhaps unexam- 
pled in history : — Sire,” said he, I bring you good 
news. The duke of Bragan^a has lost his senses ; he has 
allowed himself to be proclaimed king of Portugal, and 
the confisoation {forfeiture to the state) of his property 
will bring into your treasury at least twelve millions.’* 
The death of his rival Richelieu, which happened in 
1642, was a consolation he was not fated long to enjoy. 
So many accumulated disasters excited loud cries of 
indignation against their author ; the nobles and the 
people combined in working his downfal. But the hatred 
of an entire nation was as yet insufficient to overturn his 
power. He himself filled up the measure of his iniqui- 
ties by marrying, in 1642, the daughter of one of the 
highest noblemen of Castile, to his illegitimate son, 
whom he had recalled from India in order to introduce at 
court. No greater insult could be offered to a haughty 
nobility. It was then that the count de Grana, the 
emperor’s ambassador, jseconded the public indignation 
by the entreaties and remonstrances of his master. At 
length on the 15th January, 1643, Philip IV. resolved 
to banish his favourite to his estate at Lueches. But 
this indolent prince knew not how to wield his sceptre, 
and it is probable, that notwithstanding all the repre- 
sentations of the nobles, he would have again succumbed 
( fallen beneath) to the favpurite’s yoke, had not the pride 
of Olivarez happily come to the assistance of so much 
weakness. He published, under the title of Aniidoto 
contra las Calimnias (An Antidote against Calumnies), a 
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document so much in praise of himself, so insulting to 
all the grandees of the kingdom, and so indiscreet, by 
the disclosure of so many state secrets, that the king 
at length could not but participate in the indignation of 
his people. The count-duke, banished to Toro, in the 
kingdom of Leon, died there in a state of despair, 
according to some writers three months, and ta others 
three years, after his disgrace. His political inheritance 
had already passed into the hands of his nephew, Don 
Luis Guzman de Haro, who was his most mortal enemy. 
Olivarez had undoubtedly great talents, much activity, 
and considerable application, but lie possessed not the 
valuable art of making a judicious choice of his agents, 
and was almost always betrayed by fortune, because he 
exacted too much from lier. As to integrity, it is but 
justice to say that Olivarez did not become rich : he, 
however, constantly and systematically deceived his mas- 
ter, and, in a prime minister, political honesty is, of all 
virtues, the most necessary and indispensable. 


READING LII. 

aUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS, KING OF SWEDEN. 

1632. 

Among all the illustrious characters, whether states- 
warriors, or churchmen, who have defended and 
lurthered the great cause of Protestanism, few can equal, 
hut none excel the virtuous Gustavus Adolphus, who 
niay be considered as having fallen a martyr in the cause 
of the reformed religion. Gustavus Adolphus was a 
minor by the law of Sweden, when he ascended the 
throne ; but he was permitted by the states of the realm 
to assume the personal exercise of government. He soon 
signalized {distinguished) himself by his exploits (deeds) 
J^gainst the Danes, the ancient enemies of his crown, and 
having concluded an advantageous truce of six years with 
Iceland in "1629, he had more leisure to take part in the 
affairs of Germany, and to exhibit more fully those 
heroic qualities which will ever command the admiration 
of mankind. 
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The motives which chiefly induced Gustavus to take 
up arras against the head of the empire, were the love of 
glory, and zeal for the Protestant religion. These, how- 
ever, did not transport him beyond the bounds of pru- 
dence. He imparted (made known) his design to the sthtes 
of Sweden ; and he negotiated with France, England, 
and Holland, before he began his march. Charles I., 
still desirous of the restoration of the Palatinate, agreed 
to send the king of Sweden six thousand men. The 
people were more forward than the king. The flower of 
Gustavus’s army, and many of his best oflicers, by the time 
he entered Germany, consisted of Scottish and English 
adventurers, who thronged over to support the Protestant 
cause, and to seek renown under the champion of their 
religion ; so that the conquests even of this illustrious 
hero may be partly ascribed to British valour and British 
talent. 

Gustavus entered Pomerania, and soon after made 
himself master of Colberg, Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 
and several other important places. The Protestant 
princes, however, were still backward in declaring them- 
selves, lest they should be separately crushed by the 
imperial power, before the king of Sweden could march 
to thei?* assistance. Jn order to put an end to this irre- 
solution, Gustavus summoned the elector of Branden- 
burg to declare himself openly in three days ; and on 
receiving an evasive (equivocating) answer, he marched 
immediately to Berlin. This spirited conduct had the 
desired effect ; the gates were thrown open, and the king 
was received as a friend. 

He was soon after joined by the landgrave of Hesse, 
and the elector of Saxony, who being persecuted by the 
Catholic confederates, put themselves under his protec- 
tion. Pie now marched towards Leipsic, where Tilly, 
the emperor’s general, lay encamped. That experienced 
commander advanced into the plain of Breitenfeld to 
meet his antagonist, at the head of thirty thousand vete- 
rans. The king’s army consisted of nearly an equal num- 
ber of men ; but the Saxon auxiliaries, being raw and 
undisciplined, fled at the first onset, yet did ^Gustavus, 
by his superior conduct, and the extraordinary valour ot 
the Swedes, obtain a complete victory over Tilly and 
the imperialists. 
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This blow threw Ferdinand into the utmost consterna- 
tion ; and, if the king of Sweden had marched immedi- 
ately to Vienna, it is supposed that he could have made 
himself master of that capital. But it is impossible for 
human foresight to discern all the advantages that may be 
reaped from a great stroke of fortune. Hannil)al wasted 
his time at Capua, after the battle of Gannas, when he 
might have led his victorious army to Rome ; and Gus- 
tav us Adolphus, instead of besieging Vienna, or ravaging 
the emperor’s hereditary dominions, took a different route 
{road)^ and had the satisfaction of erecting a column on 
the opposite bank of the Rhine, in order to perpetuate 
{render lasting) the progress of his arms. 

Tlie consequences of the battle of Leipsic, however, 
were great, nor did Gustavus fail to improve that victory 
which he had so gloriously earned (^rvon). lie was in- 
stantly joined by all the members of the Evangelical 
Union, whom his success had inspired with courage. The 
measures of the Catholic confederates were utterly (corn- 
pletely) disconcerted {foiled ) ; and the kirjg of Sweden 
made himsel.f master of the whole country, from the 
Elbe to the Rldne, a space of about ninety leagues, 
abounding with fortified towns. 

The elector of Saxony, in the meantime, entered Bo- 
hemia, and took Prague. Count Tilly was killed in dis- 
puting with the Swedes the passage of the Teck, (April 
15th, 1632,) and Gustavus, who, by that passage, gained 
immortal honour, soon after reduced Augsburg, and there 
re-establi»hed the Protestant religion, lie then marched 
into Bavaria, where he found the gates of almost every 
city thrown open on his approach. He entered the 
Ciipital in triumph, and there had an opportunity of dis- 
playing the liberality of his mind. When pressed to re- 
’venge on Munich the cruelties (too horrid to be desci ibed) 
which Tilly had perpetrated {committed) at Magdeburg, 
lo give up the city to pillage, and reduce the elector’s 
^Jignificent palace to ashes — “ No !” replied he ; “ let 
not imitate the barbarity of the Goths, our ancestors, 
who rendered their memory detestable by abusing the 
eights of conquest in doing violence to humanity, and 
<lestroying the precious monuments of art.” 

During these transactions, the renowned Wallestein, 
who had been for some time in disgrace, but was restored 

1 3 
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to the chief command with unlimited powers, soon after 
the defeat at Leipsic, had recovered Prague and the greater 
part of Bohemia. Gustavus offyed him battle near Nu- 
remburg ; but the cautious veteran prudently declined 
the challenge, and the king was repulsed in the attempt 
to force his entrenchments {fortifications). The action 
lasted for ten hours, during which every regiment in the 
Swedish army, not excepting the body of reserve, was 
led on to the attack. 

The king's person was in imminent {the greatest) danger ; 
the Austrian cavalry, sallying out furiously from their 
entrenchments on the right and left, when the efforts of 
the Swedes began to slacken {7*elax) ; and a masterly re- 
treat alone could have saved him from a total overthrow. 
That service was partly performed by an old Scotch 
colonel of the name of Hepburn, who had resigned his 
commission in disgust, but was present at the assault. 
To him Gustavus applied in distress, seeing no officer of 
equal experience at hand, and trusting to the colonel's 
natural generosity of spirit. He was not deceived, Hep- 
burn's pride overcame his resentment. This," said he 
(and he persevered in his resolution), ‘‘ is tlie last time 
that ever I will serve so ungrateful a prince !” — Elate 
{overjoyed) with the opportunity of gathering fresh laurels, 
and of exalting himself in the eyes of a master by whom 
he thought himself injured, he rushed into the midst of the 
battle, delivered the orders of the king of Sweden to his 
army, and conducted the retreat with so much order and 
ability' that the imperialists durst not give him the small- 
est disturbance. 

This severe check and happy escape from almost inevi- 
table 1 uin, ought surely to have moderated the ardour of 
Gustavus, but it had not sufficiently that effect. In 
marching to the assistance of the elector of Saxony, he 
again gave battle to Wallestein with an inferior, force, in 
the wide plain of Lutzen, and lost his life in a hot en- 
gagement, which terminated in the defeat of the imperial 
army. That engagement was attended with circumstances 
sufficiently memorable to merit a particular detail. 
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READING LIII. 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS OF SWEDEN. — BATTLE OF 
LUTZEN. 

1632. 

Soon after the king of Sweden arrived at Naumberg, 
lie learned that Wallestein had moved his camp from 
Weissenfels to Lutzen ; and although that movement 
freed him from all necessity of fighting, as it left open his 
way into Saxony by Degaw, he was keenly {strongly) 
stimulated {impelled) by a desire for battle. He accord- 
ingly convened {called together) in his own apartment his 
two favourite generals, Bernard duke of Saxe-Weimar, 
and Kinphausen, and desired them to give their opinions 
freely, and without reserve. The youthful and ardent 
spirit of the duke, congenial {of the same nature) to that 
of the king, instantly cauglit lire ; and he declared in 
favour of an engagement. But Kinphausen, whose courage 
was matured (^ripened) by reflection, and chastised (cor- 
rected) by experience, steadily and uniformly dissuaded 
the king from hazarding an action at that juncture (ocoa- 
skm), as contrary to the true principles of military science. 
‘‘No commander,’’ said he, “ ought to encounter an 
enemy greatly superior to him in strength, unless com- 
pelled to do so by some pressing necessity. Now your 
majesty is neither circumscribed {conjined) in place, nor 
in want of provisions, forage, or warlike stores.” 

Gustav us seemed to acquiesce {consent) in the opinion 
of this able and experienced general ; yet he was still 
ambitious of a new trial in arms witli Wallestein. And 
being informed, on his nearer approach, that the imperial 
army liad received no alarm, nor the general any intelli- 
gence of his motions, he declared his resolution of giving 
battle to the enemyi 

That declaration was received with the strongest de- 
monstrations of applause, and the most lively expressions 
of joy. At one moment the whole Swedish array made 
its evolutions {military moveinents)^ and pointed its course 
towards the imperial camp. No troops were ever known 
to advance with such alacrity {cheerfulness)*, but their 
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ardour was damped, and their vigour wasted, before they 
could reach the camp of their antagonists (enemies). By 
a mistake in computing (reckoning) the distance, they had 
eight miles to march instead of five, and chiefly through 
fresh -ploughed lands, the passage of which was difficult 
beyond description ; the miry ground clinging to the feet 
and legs of the soldiers, and reaching, in some places, 
as high as the knee. 

Nor were these the only difficulties they had to en- 
counter (meet with) before they arrived at Lutzen. When 
they came within two miles of the spot, where they hoped 
for a speedy termination of all their toils (labours), they 
found a swamp (hog), over which was a paltry (small) 
bridge, so narrow that only two men could march over it 
abreast. In consequence of this new obstacle it was 
sunset before the whole Swedish army could clear the 
. pass ; and Wallestein, having been by this time informed 
of the approach of Gustavus, was employed in fortifying 
his camp, and in taking every other measure for his own 
safety and the destruction of his enemy that military skill 
could suggest (j)rompt). 

The situation of the king of Sweden was now truly 
perilous. He saw himself reduced to the necessity of 
giving battle under the most adverse circumstances, or of 
incurring (running) the hazard of being routed (put to 
flight^ in attempting a retreat with the troops fatigued and 
almost fainting for want of food. Yet was a retreat 
thought expedient (necessary) by some of his generals. 
But Gustavus, in a tone of decision, thus silenced their 
arguments : “ I cannot bear to see Wallestein under my 
beard, without making some trial with him ; I long to 
unearth him,” added he, “ and to behold with my own 
eyes how he can acquit (conduct) himself in the open 
fleld.” 

Conformably (agreeably) to these sentiments, he resolved 
to give battle, and begin the action two hours before day. 
But the extreme darkness of the nighi rendered the exe- 
cution of the latter part of his plan impracticable (unable 
to he performed) ; and when morning began to dawn, 
November 16 th, and the sun to dispel (drive away) the 
thick fog that bad obscured the sky, an unexpected 
obstacle presented itself. Across the line, in which the 
Swedish left wing proposed to advance, was cut a deep 
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ditch too difficult for the troops to pass ; so that the king 
was obliged to make his whole army move to the right, in 
order to occupy the ground which lay between the ditch 
and the hostile camp. 

This movement was not made without some trouble and 
a considerable loss of time. When he had completed 
it, Gustavus ordered two hymns to be sung ; and, riding 
along thfe lines vv ith a commanding air, he thus harangued 
{addressed) his Swedish troops : My companions and 

friends ! show the world this day what you really are. 
Acquit yourselves like disciplined men who have been en- 
gaged in service ; observe your orders, and behave intre- 
pidly { fearlessly), for your own sakes as well as mine. 
If you so respect yourselves, you will find the blessing of 
heaven on the point of your swords, and reap {acquire) 
deathless honour, the sure and inestimable reward of 
valour. But if, on the contrary, you give way to fear, and 
seek self-preservation in flight, then infamy is as certainly 
your portion as my disgrace, and your destruction will 
be the consequence of such conduct.” 

The king then addressed his German allies, who chiefly 
composed the second line of his army, lowering the tone 
of his voice, and relaxing his air of authority: “ Friends, 
officers, and fellow-soldiers,” said he, let me conjure (im- 
plore) you to behave valiantly this day; you shall fight not 
only under me, but with me. My blood shall mark the 
path you ought to pursue. Keep firmly, therefore, within 
your ranks, and second your leader with courage. If you 
so act, victory is ours, with all its advantages, which you 
and your posterity shall not fail to enjoy. But if you give 
ground, or fall into disorder, your liberties and lives will 
become a sacrifice to the enemy.” 

On the conclusion of these two emphatical {forcible) 
speeches, one universal shout of applause saluted the ears 
of Gustavus. Having disposed his army in order of 
battle, that w’arlike monarch now took upon himself, ac- 
cording to custom, the particular command of the right 
wing, attended by the duke of Saxe-Lawenberg, Crailtham, 
grand-master of the household, a body of English and 
Scottish gentlemen, and a few domestics. The action 
soon became general, and was maintained with great ob- 
stinacy on both sides. But the veteran Swedish brigades 
of the first line, though the finest troops in the world, and 
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esteemed invincible, found the passing of certain ditches, 
which Wallestein had ordered to be hollowed and lined 
with musketeers, so exceedingly didicult that their ardour 
began to abate {diminish\ and they seemed to pause, when 
their heroic prince liew to the dangerous station, and, dis- 
mounting, snatched t partisan {pike) from one of his officers, 
saying, in an austere {severe) tone, accompanied with a 
stern look ; — ^ 

‘‘ If, after having passed so many rivers, scaled {climbed) 
the walls of numberless fortresses, and conquered in 
various battles, your native intrepidity {fearlessness) hath 
at last deserted you : stand firm, at least, for a few seconds ; 
have yet the courage to behold your master die in a 
manner worthy of himself ! ” and he proceeded to cross 
the ditch. 

Stop, sire ! for the sake of heaven,” cried all the 
soldiers ; ‘‘ spare your valuable life ! Distrust us not, we 
will do our duty ! ” 

Satisfied, after such an assurance, that his brave brigades 
in the centre would not deceive him, Gustavus returned 
to the head of the right wing, and making his horse spring 
boldly across the last ditcii, set an example of gallantry 
{bravery) to his officers and soldiers, which they thought 
themselves bound to imitate. 

Having cast his eye over the enemy’s left wing that 
opposed him, he observed three squadmiis of imperial 
cuirassiers, completely clad in steel, and, calling Colonel 
Stalhaus to him, said, “ Stalhaus ! charge home these 
black fellows ; for they are the men that will otherwise 
undo us.” 

The colonel executed the orders of his royal master 
with great intrepidity and effect. But in the meantime, 
about two hours after the commencement of the battle, 
Gustavus lost his life. He was then fighting, sword in 
hand, at the head of the Smalkand cavalry, which closed 
the right flank of the centre of his army, and is supposed 
to have outstripped ( gone in advance), in his ardour, the 
invincible brigades that composed his main {chief) body. 
The Swedes fought like roused lions to revenge the death 
of their king ; many and vigorous were their struggles ; 
and the approach of night alone prevented Kinphausen 
and the duke of Saxe- Weimar from gaining a decisive 
victory. 
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During nine hours did the battle rage with inexpres- 
sible fierceness. No field was ever disputed with greater 
courage than the plain of Lutzen, where the Swedish 
infantry not only maintained their ground against a brave 
and greatly superior army, but broke its force, and almost 
completed its destruction. Nor could the flight of the 
Saxons, or the arrival of Papenheim, one of the ablest 
generals in the imperial service, with seven thousand 
fresh combatants, shake the unconquerable firmness of the 
Swedes. The death of Gustavus deserves more par- 
ticular notice. 

The king first received a ball in his left arm. This 
wound he disregarded for a time, still pressing on with 
intrepid {fearless) valour. The soldiers, perceiving their 
leader to be wounded, expressed their sorrow on that 
account. “ Courage, comrades ! ’’ exclaimed he, “ the hurt 
is nothing ; let us resume our ardour and maintain the 
charge.’^ At length, however, when his voice and strength 
began to fail, he desired the duke of Saxe-Lawenberg to 
convey him to some place of safety. 

In that instant, as liis brave associates were preparing 
to conduct him out of the scene of action, an imperial 
cavalier advanced unobserved, and crying aloud, “ Long 
have 1 sought thee ! ” shot Gustavus through the body 
Avith a pistol ball. But this bold champion did not long 
enjoy the glory of his daring exploit, for the duke’s 
master of the horse shot him dead with the vaunting 
{boasting) words yet recent on his lips . 

Piccolimini’s cuirassiers now made a furious attack 
upon the king’s companions. Gustavus was held up on 
his saddle for some time ; but his horse, having received 
a wound in the shoulder, made a frightful plunge, and 
flung the rider to the earth. His two faithful grooms, 
thougli mortally wounded, threw themselves over their 
master’s body ; and one gentleman of the bedchamber, 
who lay on the ground, having cried out, in order to save 
his sovereign’s life, that he was the king of Sweden, was 
instantly stabbed to the heart by an imperial cuirassier. 

Gustavus being afterwards asked who he was, replied 
with heroic firmness and magnanimity, ‘‘ I am the king 
of Sweden ! and seal with my blood the Protestant reli- 
gion and the liberties of Germany ! ” The Imperialists 
give him five wounds, and a bullet passed through his 
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head : yet had he strength to exclaim, ‘‘ My God I my 
God ! Alas, my poor queen ! alas, my poor queen ! ” 
His body was recovered by Stalhaus, in spite of the 
most vigorous efforts of Piccolimini, who strove to carry 
it off. 


READING LIV. 

TERMINATION OP THE SPANISH POWER IN PORTUGAL, 
AND ELEVATION OP THE DUKE OF BKAGANqA TO TIIK 
THRONE OF THAT COUNTRY. 

1640. 

The Portuguese, naturally disgusted with the tyrannical 
yoke of Spain, under which they liad been reduced by 
Philip II., were with one consent anxious to be again 
under the dominion of native princes, and with this view 
cast their eyes on the duke of Bragati^a. This prince 
was in the flower of his age, and grandson to John duke 
of Bragan^a, who had been competitor {rival) to Philip. 
His father, Don Theodosius, had been a warm friend to 
his country, and having opposed the first insults of the 
Castilians with great dignity and spirit, hud by this 
conduct endeared himself exceedingly to the people. It 
was not without great difficulty that the duke, who was 
of a gentle and quiet temper, and rather indolent than 
active, was prevailed upon to enter into the views of the 
revolutionists ; but having been ordered to repair to 
the court of Madrid, where suspicions of his conduct had 
already been excited, it became necessary for him to 
act with decision, and therefore, after mature reflection, 
he thought it expedient {necessary) to send for his secre- 
tary Antonio Paez Viegas, a person of great, sagacity, 
and to lay before him the whole state of the matter. 
Instead of giving his opinion, the secretary asked him, 
whether, if the associated lords, in imitation of the United 
Provinces, had resolved to set up a Republic, he would not 
have sacrificed his own rights to the welfare of liis country? 

‘‘ Yes,’’ replied the duke, “ and my fortunes and my 
life, if necessary, to her safety.” “ Why, then/’ said the 
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secretary, should you hesitate at receiving a crown which 
it is her interest to offer you, and to which 3^011 have a just 
title Having said this, he knelt and kissed his hand. 
The duke then communicated the secret to the duchess, 
who, after a little reflection, said, “ My lord, a violent 
death certainly awaits you at Madrid, and it may be at 
Lisbon ; but you will die there a miserable prisoner", and 
here covered with glory and a king. This is the worst 
that can happen; we ought rather to confide in the love 
of tlie people, your just claim, and the divine protection.’^ 
The secretary, without speaking, knelt and kissed her 
hand likewise. The duke then sent for Mendoza, one of 
the associated lords, introduced him to the duchess, and 
then told him he might assure those who sent him that 
they might dispose of him as they thought fit, and that 
upon the day fixed he would cause himself to be pro- 
claimed throughout all his own estates, and wherever he 
had any influence. 

All these transactions were in the last five months of 
the year, and the first time mentioned for taking up arms 
was the month of March ensuing; but when they came to 
examine things more minutely, they found it impossible 
to put off the attempt so long. Mendoza again repaired 
to the duke to consult with him, and the latter afterwards 
sent for his confidant and master of his household, Juan 
Pinto Ribciro, from Lisbon, whom he enjoined {histructed} 
to acquaint the lords to keep punctual to Saturday, 1st 
December, which was the day they last appointed, and 
to direct all their efforts to the seizing of Lisbon, for 
they had some thoughts of attacking Evora, which he 
disapproved of. As the time drew nearer they were 
obliged to take some considerable citizens into their party, 
and a monk, one Father Nicholas de Maja, who brought 
the magistrates to concur with them ; so that by this time 
the design was in the hands of at least five hundred 
persons of all ranks, sexes, and ages, a circumstance which 
made the deferring it more dangerous than the execution. 
Yet even after this there fell out accidents that were very 
near compelling them to defer it, and it certainly would 
have been so, if the .duke of Braganja had not constantly 
insisted that he could no longer delay setting out for 
Madrid, and that he had nothing to hope if he remained 
still a subject of Portugal. Pinto held all the associates 
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closely united, and with the utmost hazard, and the most 
indefatigable (unwearied) industiy, laboured to adjust 
{regulate) every thing, so as to have it ready by the time; 
Father Nicholas also was veryusefulin promoting, although 
cautiously, and in very ambiguous (uncertain) terms, that 
spirit it was so necessary to raise. 

Af length, Saturday, the 1st of December, came, when 
the confederates met early at the houses of Almeida and 
the other great men, where they were to arm themselves. 
In all their countenances appeared such confidence as 
gave hopes of victory. All being armed, they repaired 
to the palace by several ways, and most of them in litters, 
the better to conceal their number and arms ; one party 
stopped in the hall of the German guard, another ad- 
vanced as far as the viee-queen’s apartments ; some posted 
themselves opposite the castle-gates, and others pro- 
ceeded to the port, in order to restrain the Spanish fleet 
and the troops aboard ; the remainder separated them- 
selves into two divisions, one of which posted itself oppo- 
site the Spanish body-guard, which was at the door of the 
royal palace, and the other near the apartments in the 
palace occupied by Vascoucellos the governor ; indepen- 
dently of these, several other parties were dispersed 
throughout different parts of the city. 

As soon as the clock struck nine, the report of a pistol 
was heard. This was the signal which had been agreed 
upon for the commencement of operations. Immediately 
those, who had been destined to surprise the German 
guard having approached the racks upon which the arms 
of the soldiers were hung, who, suspecting nothing, were 
walking about their hall, seized their weapons so quickly 
that’ with the exception of a single sentinel who was 
killed when wishing to make resistance, all the rest 
were incapacitated from opposing the attempt of the 
patriots. Those who had gone to the port were equally 
successful, having surprised the fleet and made prisoners 
all the Spaniards who were aboard ; those who were 
destined to attack Vasconcellos and immolate {sacrifice) 
him to the public hatred, forced open the doors of his 
apartment, and finding him hidden in a large clothes’ 
press, dragged him forth, massacred him, and then threw 
the yet bleeding corpse to the populace, that they might 
glut {satisfy) their vengeance upon it. Then several 
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of the conspirators having entered the apartment of the 
vice-queen, who had already been informed of the death 
of Vasconcellos, she told them that if the tumult and 
disorder which reigned throughout the palace had no 
other object than the particular punishment of Vascon- 
cellos, they should put an end to the confusion, and quiet 
the sedition, assuring them upon her word, that the king 
of Spain Avould grant them a full pardon for what they 
iiad just‘ done ; but they replied, that as they had 
avenged themselves for their past wrongs, upon the late 
unwortliy minister, so had they taken measures to pre- 
serve their liberties in future, by choosing as their sove- 
reign Dom Juan IV. late the duke of Bragan^a. At these 
words the vice-queen, enraged to the highest degree, 
called them traitors and rebels ; and, with a countenance 
inflamed with anger, threatened to have them all hung ; 
upon which one of tlie conspirators told her to moderate 
her fury, and to cease her menaces, for that it was impoli- 
tic in her to use such expressions towards those who had 
it in their power to do what might be displeasing to hen 
And what could you do to me?” cried she. “ Merely 
throw your highness out of the window.” The vice-queen 
was then compelled to leave the palace, being, for greater 
security, conducted to the establishment devoted to the 
education of the Infants {princes) of Portugal. Thus was 
the revolution which placed the family of Braganya upon 
the throne of Portugal completed. ^ 


READING LV. 

EXECUTION OF CHARLES I. 

1648 * 

After the most resolute and able resistance, Charles 
was compelled to succumb to {bend beneath) the power of 
the parliament, who, proceeding to the last extremity, sub- 
jected him. to trial, and afterwards to decapitation. The 
following particulars of the execution of this unfortunate 
monarch are extracted from the public papers of that period, 
and will be found replete with interest. 
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From the Arm'i/s Modest Intelligencer^ January 30. 

This day’s proceeding is intelligence enough to finish 
this week, for the king was brought from St. James’s to 
Whitehall, and after a short stay there, about twelve at 
noon, came through the banqueting-house, near which place 
the scaffold was erected for his execution. Being come to 
the scaffold, attended with Colonel Tomlinson and other 
officers, he made his last speech. . ; 

He first said he would have chosen to have been silent, 
but that some might think that he did submit to the guilt 
as well as tlie punishment. He said that he never did 
begin a war with the two houses of parliament, which 
would be manifest, if the parliament commissions and his 
were produced and examined. That God’s judgments 
were just upon him for suffering an unjust sentence (that 
of earl Straftbrd) to take efiect. That he forgave all the 
world. That they (meaning the parliament and army) 
were out of the way, and he would put them in the way — 
to give each his due ; the king his due, his successors 
theirs, and God his due, by calling a national synod 
(assembly of divines). That he was a ixiartyr of the people, 
— and being minded byDr. Juxon concerning religion, 
he said he died a Christian, according to the profession of 
the Church of England. His speech done, the executioner 
cut off his head. After his execution, proclamation was 
made in these words, viz. ‘ Whereas Charles Stuart, 
king of England, being for the notorious (well known) 
treasons and murders committed in the late unnatural and 
cruel war condemned to death : it is enacted and ordained 
by this present parliament, that no person or persons 
whatsoever presume to declare, publish, or any way pro- 
mote Charles Stuart, son of the said Charles, commonly 
called the Prince of Wales, or any other person to be 
king or chief magistrate of England or Ireland, or any of 
the dominions belonging to them, by colour (under pre* 
tence) of inheritance, succession, election, or any other 
claim whatsoever, without the free consent of the people 
in parliament ; upon pain to be condemned and judged as 
a traitor.’ ” 

From the Moderate Intelligencer. 

‘‘ The 30th January, 1648, was Charles, king of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, put to death by 
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beheading, over against (opposite) the hanqueting-house 
of Whitehall, the place where formerly King James had 
all the fencers in London encountered, in their scliool 
way, for content (the amusement) of the king of Denmark, 
who came out of his kingdom to visit him, the scatFold 
being made from the same window^ and in the same man- 
ner, only larger. But to come to what passed between 
his sentence and execution : as he was passing, after sen- 
tence, to his lodgings, there was a cry of ^ Execution ! ’ 
upon which he, turning towards them, smiling, spake to 
one of his attendants, saying, ‘ Poor creatures, for six- 
pence they would say as much of their commanders.’ 
Entering the house, one of his servants departed, weeping ; 
which he seeing, said, ^ You can forbid their attendance, 
not their tears.’ That night he commanded his dogs 
should be taken away and sent to his wife, as not willing 
to have any thing present that might take him oft* of 
serious consideration of himself. 

The bishop of London sat up with him all Saturday 
night. Sunday he dined and supped in his bed-chamber. 
Monday night he lay at St. James’s : being told the next 
day was for his execution, he declared a great deal of 
readiness to come to it. He walked through the park, as 
his former use was, very fast, and called his guard, in a 
pleasant manner, ‘ march apace,’ that he might make 
haste. The scaftbld was hung with baize, also the rails 
about it ; the block, a little piece of wood, flat at bottom, 
about a foot and a half long. Having ended his speech, 
he prepared for death, putting on his cap, and oft* his 
doublet ; and presently he laid his head over the block, 
which was at one blow struck oft* by one in disguise, and 
taken up by another in disguise also, who held up the 
head, but said nothing.” 

From the Perfect Weekly Account. 

No man could have come up with more confidence and 
appearance of resolution than he did ; viewing the block 
(with the axe lying upon it), and an iron staple in the scaf- 
fold to bind him down to the block, in case he had refused 
to submit himself freely, without being any ways daunted 
(frightened) : yea, when the deputies of that grim (horrid) 
tyrant, Death, appeared with a terrifying disguise, the king, 
with a pleasant countenance, said he freely forgave them.” 
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From the Weekly Intelligencer^ February 3, 

The king’s body is embalmed, the head sewed on, and 
removed to St, James’s. It is referred to a committee to 
consider of the time, manner, and place of his burial. 
And in regard this is the last time mention will be made 
of him as a king, it will be pardoned to say something 
more than usual. He was the third son of his father. 
King James, born in Scotland, November 19, 1600, and 
was created duke of York, at Whitehall, the 6th of 
January, 1604 ; and on the 4th November, 1616, he was 
created prince of Wales and earl of Chester, and began 
his reign over Great Britain the 27th March, 1625, and 
reigned twenty-three years.” 


READING LVI. 

THE MASKED EXECUTIONER OP CHARLES I. ‘ 

It is a known fact that the person who performed the 
office of executioner upon the unfortunate Charles was 
disguised in a mask. Miiny surmises {conjectures) have 
been made as to the real party. The following accounts 
will throw some light upon it 

T^e first is from the ‘‘ History of his Life and Times,” 
by William Lily, Many,” says he, have curiously 
inquired who it was that cut off his (the king’s) head : 
I have no permission to speak of such things ; only thus 
much I say, he that did it is as valiant and resolute a 
man as lives, and one of a competent {sufficient) fortune.” 
'The consequence of this passage was Lily’s examination 
at the restoration, before the first parliament of Charles 11. 
in June, 1660, and whicli he describes thus: — 

“ At my first appearance, many of the young members 
affronted me highly, and demanded several scurrilous 
{insulting) questions. Mr. Weston held a paper before 
his mouth, and bade me answer nobody but Mr. Prinn, I 
obeyed his command, and saved myself much trouble 
thereby; and when Mr. Prinn put any difficult or doubt- 
ful query {question) unto me> Mr* Weston prompted me 
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with a fit answer. At last, after almost one hour’s tug- 
ging, I desired to be fully heard what I could say as to 
the person that cut Charles the First’s head off. Liberty 
being given me to spegk, I related what follows, viz. 

‘‘ That the next Sunday but one after Charles the 
First was beheaded, Robert Spavin, secretary to lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell, at that time, invited himself to 
dine with me, and brought Anthony jPeerson and several 
others along with him to dinner. That their principal 
discourse all dinner time was only who it was that 
beheaded the king. One said it was the common hang- 
man ; another, Hugh Peters; others.also were nominated, 
but none concluded. Robert Spavin, so soon as dinner 
was done, took mo by the hand and carriM me to the 
south window: saith he, ^ These are all mistaken ; they 
have not named the man that did the fact ; it was lieu^ 
iena^it- colonel Joice, I was in the room when he fitted 
himself for the work ; stood behind him when he did it ; 
when done, went in with him again. There is no man 
knows this but my master (viz. Cromwell), commissary 
Ireton, and myself.’ ^ Doth not Mr. Rushworth know it?’ 
saith I. — ‘ No, he doth not know it,’ saith Spavin. The 
same thing Spavin hath often related to me when we 
were alone.” 

The second relation concerning this mysterious exe- 
cutioner is taken from'D’Arnaud’s went? VELommc 

sensible. M. D’Arnaud protests that he received the par- 
ticulars from a man of letters, of the strictest integrity, to 
whom it w^s related by an intimate friend of Lord Stair’s. 

This lord, says M. D’Arnaud, was the favourite of 
Gwrge II. and one of the generals of the English army 
at the battle of Dettingen, The dispositions of the mar- 
shal de Noailles were made with so much judgment andi^ 
ability that nothing but the impetuosity of a subaltern 
(inferior^ French officer saved the allied army from de- 
struction, and even gave them an unexpected victory. 
The consequence was that lord S., who was the only 
individual who appeared to be aware of the unskilful 
movements of the allies, but whose opinion and advice 
were disregarded, lost the favour of his sovereign, and 
retired from the army in disgust. On his arrival in Lon- 
don he proposed to reside on his estate in Scotland ; but 
some days befwre h» intended departure, he received a 
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letter, written in a very extraordinary style, calculated at 
once to create curiosity in a mind not easily daunted 
{alarmed). The contents of this letter were to request 
an interview {meeting) at a particular time and place, upon 
business of the utmost importance, and requiring him to 
come alone. His lordship, who did not pay immediate 
attention to this communication, received a second the 
next day, in terms still more energetic { forcible), 

This second summons appeared too singular to be 
disregarded. Lord S. therefore proceeded, unaccom- 
panied, as desired, but not unarmed, to the place of 
rendezvous {meeting). He felt something like fear, upon 
entering one of the bye places in the metropolis, which 
most commonly have for their inhabitants the victims of 
poverty or of crime. He ascended a dirty and broken stair- 
case into a garret, where, by the glimmering {dim) light, 
he perceived a man stretched upon a bed, apparently 
extremely old. “ My lord,” said this unexpected object, 

I was impatient to see you ; I have heard of your re- 
nown. Sit down, you can have no apprehensions from a 
man who is one huinSred and twenty-five years old.” 
Lord S. took a seat, expecting, with the greatest anxiety 
and impatience, the elucidation {clearing uj)) of this sur- 
prising adventure, while the aged man proceeded to 
inquire if his lordship had not occasion for certain papers 
which related to his family and fortune. His lordship, 
much affected, replied, ^‘Yes, I am in want of certain 
documents, the absence of which keeps me still from the 
possession of a considerable part of my inheritance.” 

There,” returned the old man, presenting him with the 
key of a small casket, those writings are there de- 
posited.” “ To whom,” rejoined his Idrdship, am I 
indebted for this inestimable treasure ?” Oh, my son,” 
replied the old man, ^^come and embrace your great 
grandfather.” My great grandfather !” interrupted his 
lordship, with the greatest astonishment. 

But how much was that astonishment increased, when 
this ancestor informed him that he was the masked exe- 
cutioner of king Charles I. ‘‘ An insatiable {not to he 
satisfied) thirst of vengeance,” continued he, impelled 
{drove) me to this abominable crime. I had beeq treated, 
as I imagined, with the greatest indignity by my sove- 
reign. I suspected him of having seduced my daughter ; 
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I sacrificed every sense of loyalty and virtue to avenge 
this fancied injury ; I entered into all the designs of 
Cromwell and his associates ; I paved {prejmred) the 
way to his usurpation ; 1 even refined upon vengeance ; 
I solicited Cromwell to allow me to be the executioner ; 
and, to fill up the measure of ^ guilt, the unhappy king 
knew, before the fatal blow, the man that was to inflict 
it. From that day my soul has been a prey to distraction 
and remorse (sorrow for guilt), I have been an exile, 
a voluntary outcast, in Europe and Asia near eighty 
years. Heaven, as if to punish |{ne with greater severity, 
has prolonged my existence beyond the ordinary term of 
nature. Tiiis casket is the only remains of my fortune, 
and I have come here to end my miserable life. I had 
lieard of your disgrace at court, so much the contrary to 
what your virtues merited, and I was desirous, before 
breathing my last, to contribute thus to your happiness. 
,All I ask for in return is, that you abandon me to my 
wretched fate, add, that you sometimes drop a tear, to the 
memory of one whose long and sincere repentance has, I 
trust, at last expiated (atoned for^ his crime.” 

Lord S. earnestly implored his aged ancestor to retire 
with him into Scotland, and there to live for the remainder 
of his days under a fictitious (false) name. He long 
withstood all these importunities ; but, at length, wearied 
out with continued and reiterated (repeated) entreaties, he 
consented, or rather appeared to acquiesce in his relative’s 
wish. But the next day, upon his lordship’s return to the 
house, he found that his great grandfather had quitted 
it, nor, although he made the most persevering inquiries 
after him, could he ever discover what had become of 
him. ^ 


READING LVIL 

MASSANIELLO, THE FISHERMAN OF NAPLES. 

1648. 

One of the most extraordinary instances in history, 
of a successful attempt upon the part of a populace to 
resist tyrannical power, occurred at Naples, in the same 
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year whicli witnessed the death of our own Charles 
the 

Tornmaso Aniello> commonly called IVIassAniello^ a 
remarkable leader of revolt^ was the son of a fisherman 
of Amalfi, where he was bqcn about the year 1623. At 
the time of his birth, the kingdom of Naples was under 
the dominion of the house of Austria, and was governed 
by a viceroy. Altliough the Neapolitans had for some 
years evinced (shown) their attachment and liberality 
towards their masters by cheerfully bearing various 
onerous (bufxlensome) taxes ; yet, upon the occasion, in 
the year 1646, of a new imposition in the shape of a tax 
upon fruit, the people, thus deprived of their ordinary 
and favourite article of food, determined to rid themselves 
not only of this, but of every other species of exaction 
(unjust, tax), Tlie viceroy, to whom petitions, as well as 
personal applications, had been addressed, promised to 
redress their grievances, but being assured by the farmers, 
that to remove the tax would not only prejudice (hurt) 
their interests, but also render insolent a wretched mob, 
he retracted (recalled) hik wal'd, and refused to take any 
measures to do away the evil complained of. 

At this time Massaniello, who was twenty-four years 
of age, was living wear the great market-place at Naples. 
He was stout, of a pleasing countenance, and in. stature 
about the middle heigjht. Hts dress consisted of linen 
trowsers and waistcoat, generally blue, with a sailor^s 
scariet cap ; he woi'e neither shoes nor stockings. This 
man haring noticed the complaints then prevalent 
througliout the lower orders, was returning home one 
day, much out of humour with the state of things, when 
he met a well known bandit (robber) of the name of 
Perrone, who, together with his companion, had fled to a 
church by way of refuge or asylum, ^ing asked by 
them what had so ruffled (disturbed) his temper, he 
replied furiously, “ May I be hanged if I do not see this 
city righted.’* “ You right the city, indeed ! ” exclaimed 
they, laughing, “you are a fine fellow, to be sure !’^ 
*‘Pray,” rejoined Massaniello, *‘pray do not mock me. 

I take heaven to witness that if I could find only two or 
three more, determined like myself, the thing should 
he done. Will you join me ? ” “ Willingly,” replied 

Glte me your wwds, then.” This done, he went 
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his way. Shortly afterwards, when some of his fish had 
been seized by the officers, because he had not paid the 
tax, he determined to take advantage of the dissatisfaction 
of the people on account of the tax upon fruit. Proceed- 
ing, therefore, to the fruit shops which were in that part 
of the city, he advised the populace to come next 
day determined to tell the country fruiterers that they 
would purchase no more taxed fruit : but not succeeding 
according his wishes in this first attempt, he formed 
another design to raise a tumult in the market-place on 
the festival of the Carmelites, usually celebrated about 
the middle of July, wlien, between five and six hundred 
youths entertain the people by a mock fight ; one half of 
them in the character of Turks defending a wooden 
castle, which is attacked and stormed by tlie other half in 
the character of Christians. Massaniello being appointed 
^captain of one of these parties, and Perrone of the other, 
they were, for several weeks before the festival, very 
diligent in reviewing and training their followers, who 
were armed with sticks and canes ; but a small and un- 
foreseen accident tempted them to begin their enterprise 
without waiting for the festival. 

On the 7th July, a disturbance happened in the 
market-place between the tax-gatherers and some garden- 
ers of Pozzuolo, who had brought some figs into the 
city, whether the buyer or the seller should pay the duty ; 
after the tumult had continued for some hours, Massaniello, 
who was present with his company, excited the mob 
to pillage {plunder) the office built in the market for 
receiving the duty, and to drive away the officers with 
stones. The respectable portion of the people present, 
who, by deciding against the gardeners, bad increased 
the tumult, ran to the palace, and informed the viceroy, 
but he, most imprudently, neglected all means of putting 
a stop to the commotion {riot). Massaniello, in the mean- 
time, being joined by great numbers of people, ordered 
his young troop to set fire to all the offices for the 
taxes throughout the city ; which command being executed 
with despatch, he then conducted them directly to the 
palace, where the viceroy, instead of ordering the Spanish 
and German guards to disperse them, encouraged their 
insolence, by timidly granting their demands. As they 
rushed into the palace in a furious manner, he escaped. 

K 2 
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by a private door, and endeavoured to save himself in 
the Castel del ,Ovo ; but being overtaken by the rioters 
in the streets, he was trampled upon, and pulled by the 
hair and whiskers. However, by throwing some hand- 
fuls of gold among them, he again escaped, and took 
sanctuary {refuge) in a convent of Minims {an order of 
monks) ; where being joined by the archbishop of Naples, 
cardinal Filomarino, and several nobles, he signed an 
ordinance {proclamation) by which he abolished all taxes 
upon provisions. He likewise desired the cardinal to 
offer Massaniello a pension of two thousand four hundred 
crowns, but he generously rejected the bribe, declaring, 
that if the viceroy would keep his word, he would find 
them obedient servants. 

It was now expected that the tumult would cease ; 
ljut Massaniello, upon his return to the market-place, 
being joined by several malecontents {disco7itented people)^ 
among whom were Gennino and Perrone, he was advised 
by them to order the houses of all concerned in raising 
the tax to be burned, which were accordingly in a few days 
reduced to ashes, with all their rich furniture. Mas- 
saniello, being now absolute master of the whole city, 
and joined by many persons of desperate fortunes, re- 
quired the viceroy, who had retired to the Castel Nuovo, 
to abolish all the taxes, and to deliver up the writ of 
exemption granted by Charles V. This new demand 
greatly embarrassed the viceroy, but to appease {quiet) 
the people, he drew up a false deed in letters of gold, 
and sent it to them by their favourite, the duke of Mata- 
lone, whom he now set at liberty. The fraud, however, 
being discovered, the duke was pulled from his horse, 
ill-treated by the mob, and at length committed as a 
prisoner to the custody of Perrone. This accident, to 
the great joy of the viceroy, enraged the people against 
the nobility, several of whom they killed, burnt the houses 
of others, and threatened to extirpate {destroy utterly) 
them all. Massaniello, in the mean time, tattered and 
half naked, commanded his followers, who were now well 
armed and reckoned about one hundred thousand men, 
with a most absolute sway. He ate and slept little, gave 
his orders with great precision {exactness) and judgment ; 
appearing full of moderation, without ambition and inter - 
ested views. But the duke of Matalone having procured 
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his liberty by bribing Perrone, the viceroy imitated his 
example, and secretly corrupted Gennino to betray his 
chief. A conspiracy was accordingly formed against 
Massaniello by Matalone and Perrone ; the duke, who 
was equally exasperated (enraged) against the viceroy, 
proposing, that after his death his brother D. Joseph 
should head the rebels. 

Massaniello, in the meantime, through the cardi- 
nal archbishop, was negotiating a general peace and 
accommodation ; but while both parties were assembling 
in the convent of the Carmelites, the banditti hired by 
Matalone made an unsuccessful attempt upon Mas- 
saniello’s life. His followers immediately killed a hun- 
dred and iifty of them. Perrone and D. Joseph, being 
'discovered to be concerned in the conspiracy, were 
likewise put to death, and the duke escaped with 
difficulty. Massaniello, by this conspiracy, w^as rendered 
more suspicious and severe. He began to abuse his 
power by putting several persons to death upon slight 
pretences ; and, to force the viceroy to an accommodation, 
ho cut off all communication with the castles, which 
were unprovided with provisions and ammunition. The 
viceroy, likewise, being afraid lest the French ' should 
take advantage of the commotion (tumult\ earnestly 
desired to agree to a treaty, which wms accordingly con- 
cluded, on the fifth day of the insurrection, by the media- 
tion (mst?'ume?itaUty) of the archbishop. By this treaty 
it was stipulated (agreed) that all duties imposed since 
the time of Charles V. should be abolished ; and that 
the writ of exemption granted by that emperor, should be 
delivered to the people ; that, for the future, no new taxes 
should be imposed ; that the vote of the respectable part 
of the community should be equal to the votes of the 
nobility ; that an act of oblivion (forgetfulness) should be 
granted for all that had passed ; and that the people 
should continue in arms under Massaniello, till the 
ratification (authorizing) of the treaty by the king. 

By this treaty no less than ten thousand persons, who 
fattened upon the blood of the public, were ruined. The 
people, when it was solemnly published, manifested ex- 
treme joy, believing they had now recovered all their 
ancient rights and privileges. Massaniello, at the desire 
of the viceroy, went to the palace to visit him, accom- 
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panied by the archbishop, who was obliged to threaten 
him with excommunication, before he would consent to 
lay aside his rags and assume a magnificent dress. He 
was received by the duke with the greatest demonstrations 
(show) of respect and friendship, while the duchess enter- 
tained his wife, and presented her with a robe of cloth of 
silver and some jewels. The viceroy, to preserve some 
shadow {appearance) of authority, appointed him captain- 
general, and, at his departure, made him a present of a 
gold chain of great value, \vhich with difficulty he was 
prevailed upon to accept. Next day, in consequence of 
the commssion granted him by the viceroy, he began to 
exercise all the functions {duties) of sovereign authority. 
Having caused a scaffold and several gibbets to be 
erected in one of the streets, he judged all crimes, whether 
civil or military, in the last resort {rvlthout appeal), and 
ordered the guilty to be immediately put to death, that 
being the punishment he assigned {appohited) to all 
offences. Though he neglected all forms of law, and 
even frequently judged by physiognomy {the scmice of 
discovering peojde's characAers hy their looks), yet he is 
said not to have overlooked any criminal, or punished 
any innocent person. 

His grandeur and prosperity were of very short con- 
tinuance ; for becoming distracted and delirious {out of 
his mind) for two or three days he committed a great 
many mad and extravagant actions, and on the 18th of 
July, was assassinated with the consent of the viceroy. 
Some attribute his madness to the sudden change of his 
fortune^ and his excessive joy at restoring the liberty of 
his country ; others to the want of rest and too much 
wine ; and some allege (assert) that it was the effect of 
poison, secretly administered to him by the Spaniards. 
The populace (mob) at first carried his head about the 
city on a pole, and treated his body with the greatest 
indignity {insult), throwing it into the common sewer ; 
but a few days after, upon the weight of bread being 
lessened, they began to regret the death of Massaniello, 
and having taken his body from its filthy receptacle, they 
attached the head to it, carried the corpse in solemn pro- 
cession through all quarters of the city, and afterwards 
buried it with all the ceremonies of a royal funeral. 
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READING LVIII. 

CROMWELI*, 

1649. 

CONQUEST OF JAMAICA. 

1655. 

On December 16, 1653, Cromwell was declared pro- 
tector or supreme magistrate of the commonwealth, and, 
certainly, thus much must be said in his praise, that not 
one of our legitimate monarchs ever made England more, 
if so much, respected by foreign powers as he did. One 
of the most considerable acquisitions which England made 
under his administration was the conquest of Jamaica 
from the Spaniards. 

Cromwell had wrong and narrow notions concerning 
the interests of Europe, and fell in with the vulgar way of 
thinking, that the gaining of treasure ought to be his 
great object; and as none was so ready as that of the 
Spanish West Indies, he lived in a kind of perpetual war- 
fare with that crown. But, by this lime, the object of the 
English national jealousy ought to have been changed from 
the house of Austria to that of Bourbon, which last, under 
the administrations of the cardinals Richelieu and Mazarin, 
had been attempting, for many years, to lay the foundations 
of universal monarchy. Cromwell, not alive to this mo- 
mentous {highlij important) consideraticm, was persuaded 
by Mazarin to fit out, from England, an armament {expe- 
dition) for the conquest of Hispaniola. This expedition 
was the more to' his liking, as it was extremely popular 
in England ; and even many of the royal party who wore 
disgusted at the treatment their king had received from 
the court of Madrid, embarked in it, as some say, to the 
number of two thousand. The command of the expedition 
was given to colonel Venables and admiral Penn; and 
they sailed from England with, at least, seven thousand 
land troops on board, a great part of whom was composed 
of Cromwell’s veterans. This force was greatly augmented 
(increased) by the people of Barbadoes, and the other lee- 
ward islands; and on the 13tb of April, the fleet arrived 
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at Hispaniola, in sight of the town of St. Domingo. The 
numbers who landed under Venables, who was suspected 
of being attached to the royal party, are said to have been 
seven thousand, besides a troop of horse ; but by reason 
either of not having well concerted {arranged) his mea- 
sures, or from some other cause, they were repulsed ; and 
Venables re-embarked his men. The shanye of returning 
unsuccessful to England suggested to the English officers 
an expedition against Jamaica, which was instantaneously 
{immediately) resolved upon, before the Spaniards there 
could have any intelligence of the miscarriage {failure) 
at Hispaniola. 

On the 2nd of May, the English landed at Jamaica, and 
it being determined immediately to attack St. Jngo, pro- 
clamation was made that every man should shoot his neigh- 
bour dead, if he should see him attempt to flee {run away). 
The Spaniards at St. Jago, being in no condition to op- 
pose the force that was advancing against them, after a 
very slight resistance, proposed to capitulate (sujwender 
upon terms), and to deliver up the city; and, in the mean- 
time they furnished the English with fresh provisions. 
Venables has been blamed for suffering the people of St. 
Jago to amuse him with a negotiation, during which they 
secured, in the more inland parts, their best effects ; so 
that when the English came to the possession of St. Jago, 
they found nothing but bare walls. 

Notwithstanding this disappointment, they were in pos- 
session of the capital of the island, and, in fact, of the 
island itself; for though the Spaniards, in parties, some- 
times attempted to surprise them in the woods, yet they 
never appeared in a body, and at last found means to 
transport themselves and effects (jjroperty) to Cuba. The 
reduction {conquest) of Jamaica, with so little loss on 
the part of the invaders, astonished the Spanish govern- 
ment. The viceroy of Mexico, understanding that the 
Mulattoes and Negroes belonging to the Spaniards of 
Jamaica, had taken refuge in the woods, sent orders to 
the governor of Cuba to supply the planters who had 
fled thither with whatever was necessary for taking re- 
possession of the island, and promised to support them 
with a proportionable land force. They acicordingly 
returned to Jamaica, but lived, dispersed in the woods, 
in so miserable a manner, that the five hundred land 
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troops who had been sent to their assistance, refused 
to associate with theta, and fortified themselves in the 
northern part of the island, at a place called St. Chereras, 
where they soon received very considerable reinforce- 
ments. Meanwhile, the English had begun to plant 
the south and south-east parts of the island, of which 
colonel Doyly was left governor, with three thousand men, 
and a large squadron of ships, commanded by vice- 
admiral Goodson, while Penn and Venables returned to 
England. 

Their success at Jamaica did not appease (lessen) Crom- 
welfs resentment ibr their failure at Hispaniola, and 
it was greatly increased by being informed of the true 
principles of the two commanders, who were no sooner 
landed than they were committed prisoners to the Tower 
of London, but from which they were soon delivered with 
abundance of honour and without trial. Venables after- 
wards became eminently instrumental in restoring Charles 
11. Cromwell resolving to trust no officer recommended 
by Venables, sent over major Sedgwick to supersede 
(replace) Doyly, with a reinforcement of a thousand men. 
The Spaniards, who had fortified themselves at St. Che- 
reras, had been reinforced by thirty companies, besides 
artillery and provisions, from Cuba and the continent, 
and had thrown up several formidable works (J'ortiJi^ 
cations) at Rio Nuevo, in the precinct (district) of St. 
Mary. Doyly attacked them in their entrenchments, 
from whence he drove them, in a few days, with con- 
siderable slaughter. They next attempted to make a 
stand at Point Pedro, from which they were likewise 
driven ; and thus, the English, under Doyly, being far 
inferior in numbers to the Spaniards, re-established the 
character of their national valour, which had suflered at 
Hispaniola. The Spaniards, being beaten from place to 
place, were obliged at last to embark on board their ships, 
and return to Cuba, leaving the quiet possession of 
Jamaica to England. 

The Spanish Negroes and Mulattoes, however, still kept 
the woods and mountains, where they subsisted by game 
and plunder. Part of them perceiving that they had 
been abandoned by the Spanish regular troops, murdered 
the governor who had been put over them, and chose 
one of their own number. All this while they were 
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hunted and cut off by the Eaglish like so many wild 
beasts. Finding that they could hold out no longer, they 
sent a deputation to governor Doyly, who received them 
into favour, upon their delivering up their arms ; but 
anotlier party of them still existed, and wei’e headed by 
some of the old Spanish inhabitants. The submitting 
Negroes, who were much fonder of their new masters 
than they had been of their old, were very useful in clear- 
ing the island of those remains of the Spaniards, who 
were entirely rooted out ; and not above twenty or thirty 
of their Negroes, in a year’s time, were left upcm that 
island ; but these knew the inland part of it so well, that 
they could not be dislodged, and afterwards proved very 
dangerous enemies to the British settlers. Doyly, though 
a professed royalist, still kept command of the island, 
and acted with equal wisdom and resolution; iiiajor Sedg- 
wick having died a few days after his arrival. But while 
the colony was improving beyond example, being well 
supplied from their mother country with every kind of 
necessaries, a spirit of mutiny, headed by one colonel 
Raymond, and lieutenant-colonel Tyson, began to appear 
in the army. It is probable that the mutineers were en- 
couraged by their knowing how disagreeable Doyly was 
to Cromwell ; but he had the courage to bring them both 
to a court-martial, where they were condemned to be shot 
to death, and this sentence was accordingly executed. 
Cronftwell, by this time, sent orders to colonel Brayne, in 
Scotland, to embark with a thousand men from Port 
Patrick, and to sail for Jamaica, where he was to super- 
sede Doyly in the government ; but that gentleman like- 
wise died soon after his arrival, and Do)?ly remained 
governor of the island at the time of the restoration. 

As the first English planters of Jamaica were com- 
posed of men of various sects, parties, and opinions, but 
most of them accustomed to a military life, either 
by sea or land, we are not to expect among them any 
uniform system of conduct. The example and authority 
of Doyly had, iiideed, done wonders, and some of Crom- 
well’s veterans, as well as the royalists, were become ex- 
cellent planters : others, who never had been habituated 
{accustomed) to civil life, entered as cruisers and privateers 
against the Spaniards, whom, even while there was peace 
between the two crowns^ they ri}bbed of immense sums, 
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which were all upent in Jamaica. This practice, together 
with the thriving state of the colony, raised its churacter 
in the West Indies so greatly, that several eminent planters 
repaired thither from Barbadoes. Colonel Doyly, about 
the time of the restoration, was succeeded by lord Windgor 
as governor of Jamaica, who, in 1663, was replaced 
by sir Thomas Modiford. This gentleman having ac- 
quired a large estate at Barbadoes, removed to Jamaica 
to better it, as did several other wealthy planters. Jamaica 
had, by this time, increased its white inhabitants to the 
number of eighteen thousand ; but its chief trade, as 
already hinted, consisted in their depredations upon the 
Spaniards, which, there is too much reason to believe, 
was connived {winked) at by the governor. 


READING LIX. 

MARSHAL TUUENNE. 

1665 . 

While England was in the height of power and 
grandeur, and the usurper Crom\vell leared and courted 
by all the states in Europe, France was torn with civil 
dissensions. This induced cardinal Mazarin, anxious for 
England’s assistance against Spain, to conclude a treaty 
with Cromwell, in which the latter treated bis most 
Christian majesty upon a footing of equality, obliged him 
to acknowledge his title of protector, and to give notice 
to the fugitive king of England to quit the French terri- 
tories. 

In the meantime Turenne was pursuing his conquests. 
He had early in the campaign opened a way to the Spanish 
Netherlands, by obliging Landreci and Quesnoi to sur- 
render ; while the duke de Vend6me, with an inferior 
force, defeated the Spanish ileet before Barcelona. 

During the winter, several proposals of peace made by 
Spain were rejected by cardinal, Mazarin, highly elated 
with the successes of the former campaign, and full of 
expectation from the alliance contracted witlx Cromwell, 
who had already, as we have seen in the preceding read* 
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ing, effected the conquest of the island of Jamaica. Spain 
endeavoured to be revenged of the cardinal. Don Lewis 
de Haro disperse writings throughout all the courts in 
Europe against Mazarin, accusing him of having violated 
all laws divine and human, and sacrificed honour and 
religion by contracting an alliance with a murderer and 
an usurper, and driving out of the French dominions king 
Charles the Second and his brother the duke of . York, 
the grandchildren of Henry the Fourth and cousins of 
Louis the Fourteenth. But the cardinal answered the 
whole accusation by showing publicly the proposals made 
by Spain to the protector ; though it must be acknow- 
ledged that Spain had not the same natural ties and obli- 
gation to countenance (protect) the fugitive princes. 

Owing to want of money, in the month of July, 
before anything considerable was undertaken in the field; 
at length Turenne opened the campaign by laying siege 
to Valenciennes, where he experienced the same turn of 
fortune that Cond6 had felt the preceding year before 
Arras. The Spanish army not being yet assembled, he 
marched expeditiously to Tournay, hoping to surprise 
this fortress, at that time defended only by a slender 
garrison. Finding, however, that several regiments of 
the enemy were encamped in the neighbourhood, he 
altered his purpose, and marched straight to Valenciennes. 
This town was defended only by two thousand foot and two 
hundred horse of regular troops ; but the inhabitants, to 
the number of ten thousand men, were armed. The very 
evening of his arrival, he invested the place, drove the 
enemy from two redoubts, and next morning began to 
draw lines of circumvallation. The marshal de La Ferte, 
who had joined him a few days before, was posted with 
his army on the eminence to the right of the river towards 
St. Amand, while the viscount took post on the left of 
the river towards the plain. By the third day the lines 
were sufficiently advanced to prevent any succours from 
being conveyed to the besieged. An attempt made by 
the enemy for this purpose, was frustrated, and a great 
number of Spanish officers and soldiers were taken pri- 
soners. On the sixth day the lines were completed, 
with a double ditch defended by palisadoes. But the 
Spaniards were not idle ; they made use of several reser- 
voirs near Bonchain to swell' the river Scheldt, which 
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divides the town into two parts, and drown the country. 
The viscount’s army was greatly incommoded by this ex- 
pedient ; but his indefatigable industry surmounted the 
difficulty. He caused the reservoirs to be drained, seve- 
ral channels to be dug, and turned the course of the 
water so as to drown one quarter of the city. The prince 
of Cond4, now assisted by don John of Austria, assembled 
his army with all expedition at Douai, and posted himself 
on an eminence, within half a cannon shot of the French 
lines. On his left he had the Scheldt, over which he 
threw six bridges. The Spanish army amounted to twenty 
thousand men ; and, as it was nearly as strong as the 
viscount’s, the latter foresaw, by their motions, they 
would attack him in his camp, and accordingly, turned 
his chief thoughts to the defence of his lines. As the 
marshal de La Ferte’s quarter was most exposed, it was 
fortified with double lines palisadoed, one of which was 
new and the other old; but the marshal, thinking the 
first sufficient, ordered the other to be levelled. On the 
16th, advice was brought that the enemy had sent away 
their baggage, and were drawn off in order of battle. As 
they were so near as to reach the entrenchments in half 
an hour, the viscount sent repeated messages to the mar- 
shal, exhorting him to be on the watch ; but his advice 
was slighted. In the beginning of the night he was 
attacked, and his lines forced with little difficulty. The 
marshal, finding the enemy had entered his quarters, flew 
with some squadrons to repulse them ; but all was now 
in confusion, his personal bravery was excited to no pur- 
pose, and all his endeavours to retrieve (repair) his mis- 
take were ineffectual,: Conde, with the Spanish infantry, 
having filled up the ditches, marched directly to the town, 
while the cavalry were sent in pursuit of the fugitives. 
La Ferte was taken prisoner with more than four hundred 
officers, and ’ near four thousand soldiers. Marsin had, 
in the meantime, attacked Turenne’s quarters, who had 
weakened himself to succour La Ferte, but he was re- 
pulsed with great loss. However, the viscount’s suc- 
cess could not prevent the fatal consequences of the 
marshal’s defeat, for by day-break, the shouts of joy in 
Valenciennes proclaimed that the town was relieved. It 
was now that Turenne stood in need of all his ability 
and genius to draw off the broken troops in the face of a 
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victorious enemy. He sent immediately to the trenches, 
with orders for the troops to retire; but, they being about 
a league distarlt, his directions could not be executed 
without great loss. In a short time, however, he so retrieved 
matters, that after dismounting the cannon and levelling 
the lines, he marched otF in such good order with his 
artillery and baggage, that the enemy durst not attaclc 
him. As his march was directed to Quesnoi, Jt was 
thought he would have retired to the frontiers of France ; 
and it is probable, indeed, he would have retreated to 
Picard, had he not been sensible that such a movement 
would have disturbed the court, and given new life to 
the king’s enemies. He therefore halted at Quesnoi, and 
marched back with some regiments to meet the prince of 
Conde and don John, who had come in pursuit of him. 
At the first approach of the enemy, the F rench began to 
move the baggage ; but the viscount, firing a pistol at n 
soldier busied in loading a cart, commanded, on pain of 
death, that no one should quit his post. When the 
Spaniards came near enough to discover Ids camp, they 
were astonished at the air of resolution he maintained, 
with his tents standing and camp unfortified. This intre- 
pidity obliged Conde to change his design, at the same 
time that it removed the apprehensions and panic {(jcneral 
alarni) in the French army, by showing so little pre- 
caution on so pressing an occasion. 

The enemy directed their march with intention to lay 
siege to Conde ; and Turenne, penetrating their design, 
sent a thousand horse, each with a sack of corn behind 
him, to victual the place. In a word, the conduct of the 
viscount, during the whole of this unfortunate affair, drew 
upon him the admiration of Europe, and was, perhaps, one 
of the most masterly of his exploits. All the French 
writers speak of it as something supernatural ; and the 
king was so delighted with the stand made at Quesnoi, 
tliat he ordered Tellier, his secretary, to return his thanks 
to the viscount for retrieving the reputation of his arms, 
after so unfortunate a defeat. He could not, however, 
prevent the fate of the town of Cond6, but he reduced 
Capelle while the enemy was in sight with a superior 
army. The prince of Conde and don John, who had 
laid siege to St. Guillaine, abandoned that enterprise, 
and hastened to the relief of Capelle. They advanced 
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Within a league of tlie French entrenchments ; but the 
infantry being much fatigued with their march and the 
heavy rains which had fallen for the whole day, they 
continued, for two days, in sight of Turenne’s camp with- 
out offering battle ; while he battered the town so vigo- 
rously, that it was obliged to surrender. Immediately 
he repaired the breaches, left a good garrison in the 
place, and, by his expedition, threw succours into St. 
Guillaine, before the enemy had time to return. With 
this transaction, the campaign ended, both armies ccmtent- 
ing themselves with observing each other’s movements, 
and frustrating {rendering vain) all the attempts of either 
side by judicious evolutions and dispositions. 


READING LX. 

• 

THE RESTOUATION. — INFAMOUS CONDUCT OF CHARLES H. 

WAR WITH HOLLAND. MAGNANIMITY OF THE PRINCE 

OF ORANGE. 

1660— 1672. 

No prince ever had it more in his power to render him- 
self the favourite of his people, and that people great, 
flourishing and happy, than Charles 11. of England. But a 
short time only sufficed to exhibit him in his true colours, 
and to convince the nation that he was as insensible to 
gratitude, as he was deaf to the lessons of adversity. 
Intent only on the gratification of the most sensual 
appetites, he cared hot how far he degraded himself and 
the nation, provided he could find funds necessary for 
indulging them, and he was consequently base enough to 
become the pensioner of England's greatest foe, Louis 
XIV. It was not long before the French monarch exacted 
the services of his royal dependent. Holland having 
presumed to prescribe limits to his conquests, be had re- 
solved upon revenge, to effect which, he disdained not 
to stoop to pander to the passions of Charles, and by 
means of madame Querouaille, afterwards the duchess 
of Portsmouth, he maintained the influence he bad 
already acquired over the dissolute monarch by the treaty 
which had been negotiated by his sister the duchess of 
Orleans. 
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England was, therefore, at the dictation of the king of 
France, compelled to make preparations for war ; and 
although these could not escape notice, yet it was not 
fully believed in Holland that they could be intended 
against the States. The declaration of war, however, 
bearing date March 17, 1672, removed all doubt, as 
Louis had affected to take offence at certain insolent 
speeches, and pretended insulting medals, and 6harles, 
after complaining of a Dutch fleet, on its own coast, not 
striking the flag to an English yacht, mentioned certain 
abusive pictures as a cause of quarrel. The Dutch were 
at a loss for the meaning of this last article, until it was 
discovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de Wit, brother 
to the pensionary, painted by order of the magistrates of 
Dordrecht, and hung up in a chamber of the town-liouse, 
had given occasion to the complaint. In the back ground 
of that picture, were drawn some sjiips on fire in a harbour, 
construed to be Chatham, near which port De Wit had 
really distinguished himself. 

The French monarch, in his declaration of war, affected 
greater dignity. He condescended not to go into par- 
ticulars ; it was sufficient that the States should have in- 
curred his displeasure to feel his vengeance. To effect 
this, he had engaged in the confederacy the kings of Eng- 
land and Sweden, the bishop of Munster, a warlike and 
rapacious prelate, and the elector of Cologne. The united 
fleets of * France and England, exceeding a hundred sail, 
were ready to ravage the coasts ; and a hundred and 
twenty thousand men, led by the ablest generals of the 
age, approached the frontiers of the republic. 

The Dutch were in no condition to resist such a force, 
especially by land. Relying upon the peace of West- 
phalia, they had suffered their fortifications to fall into 
decay, while their small army was ill disciplined and worse 
commanded. The old ofiicers, who were chiefly devoted 
to the house of Orange, had been dismissed during the 
triumph of the rigid republican party, and their 

places supplied by raw (^inexperienced) youths, the sons or 
kinsmen of burgomasters (magistrates)^ by whose interest 
that party was supported. 

The pensionary (chief magistrate) now sensible of his 
error, in relying too implicitly (confidently) on the faith 
of treaties, attempted to raise a respectable military force, 
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for the defence of his country in this dangerous crisis. 
But every proposal which he made to that effect was 
counteracted by the partisans of the house of Orange, who 
ascribed to his misconduct alone the defenceless state 
of the republic ; and their power, which had increased 
with the difficulties of the States, had become formidable 
by the popularity of the young prince William III., 
now in the twenty-second year of his age, who had 
already given strong indications {sirjns) of the great 
qualities which afterwards distinguished his active life. 

In consequence of those virtues and talents, William 
was appointed commander-in-chief of the forces of the 
republic, and the whole military power was put into his 
hands. New levies were made, and the army was com- 
pleted to the number of seventy thousand men. The 
pensioner De Wit, still attending to the navy in preference 
to the army, hastened the equipment of the fleet, in hopes 
that, by striking at first a successful blow, he might be 
able to inspire courage into the dismayed States, as well 
as support his declining authority. Animated by the same 
hopes, De Ruyter, his firm adherent, and the greatest 
naval officer of the age, put to sea with ninety large ships, 
and forty smaller vessels of war. 

The English fleet, under the duke of York and the 
earl of Sandwich, had already joined the French fleet, 
commanded by count d’Estr4es, With this junction the 
Dutch were unacquainted. When De Ruyter came in 
sight, the combined fleet, to the number of a hundred and 
twenty sail, lay at anchor in Southwold Bay (May 28). 
The earl of Sandwich, who had before warned the 
duke of the danger of being surprised in such a posture, 
but whose advice had been slighted as savouring of 
timidity, now hastened out of the bay, where the Dutch, 
by their fire-ships, might have destroyed the whole fleet of 
their adversaries. Though determined to conquer or 
perish, he so tempered {corrected) his courage with pru- 
dence, that the combined fleet was evidently indebted to 
him for its safety. He commanded the van {foremost 
ships) ; and by his vigour and activity, gave the duke of 
York and D’Estrees time to disengage themselves. Rush- 
ing into battle, and presenting a front to every danger, 
he had drawn the chief attention of the enemy. - He killed 
Van Ghent, a Dutch admiral, and beat off his ship, after 
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A iiirious engagement ; he sunk a man of war, and thi’ee 
fire-shtps endeavoured to grapple {fasten on) Lira. 
Though his own ship was so much shattered, and, of nine 
hundred men whom he had on board, two-thirds were 
killed or wounded, he still continued to thunder with all 
his artillery, and to set the enemy at defiance, until he 
was attack^ by a fourth fire-ship more fortunate than the 
three others. The ruin of his ship was now inevitable 
(unavoidable); yet he refused to make his escape. So 
deep had the duke’s sarcasm sunk into his mind, that 
a brave death, in those awful moments, appeared to him 
the only refuge from ignominy {disgrace^ since his utmost 
efforts had not been attended with victory. 

During this terriWe conflict {engagement) between Van 
Ghent’s division, and the earl of Sandwich, the duke of 
York and De Ruyter were not idle. The duke bore down 
upon the Dutch admiral, and fought with such fury for 
two hours, that of thirty-two actions in which the hoary 
veteran (De Ruyter) had been engaged, he declared that 
this was the most vigorously disputed. Night put a stop 
to the doubtful contest. The next morning the duke of 
York thought it prudent to retire. The Dutch, though 
much disabled, attempted to harass him in his retreat ; 
he turned upon them, and renewed the fight ; and sir 
Joseph Jordan, who had assumed {tahen) the command of 
the van, having gained the weather-gage advantage of 
the^ wind) of the enemy, De Ruyter fled, from a sense of 
his danger, and was pursued by the duke to the coast of 
Holland. As the English hung close on his rear, fifteen 
of his disabled ships would not have been saved but for a 
sudden fog. The French took scarcely any share in this 
action ; and, as backwardness is not their national charac- 
teristic, it was universally believed that they had received 
orders to remain at a distance, while the English and 
Dutch were weakening each other ; an opinion which was 
confirmed by all the subsequent {following cfter) engage- 
ments during the wan 

It was: certainly honourable for the Dutch to have fought 
the combined fleet with so little loss ; but if they had 
even been victorious on this occasion, the mischiefs which 
threatened them by land would not, perhaps, have been 
prevented. 
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READING LXL 

WAR WITH HOLLAND. MAGNANIMITY OF THE PRINCE 

OP ORANGE. CONTINUED. 

1672. 

The king of France divided his numerous army into 
three bodies. The first he headed in person, assisted by 
the famous Turenne ; the prince of Condd led the second ; 
and Chamilli and Luxembo.urg commanded the tliird. 
The armies of the elector of Cologne and the bishop of 
MUnster appeared on the other side of the Rhine, and 
divided the force and attention of the States. Too weak to 
defend their extensive frontier, the Dutdi were scattered 
into so many towns, that no considerable body appeared 
in the field ; and yet a strong garrison was scarcely to 
be found in any fortress. Orsoy, Wesel, Rhinberg, and 
Burick were taken, almost as soon as invested {surrounded) 
by the French generals. Groll surrendered to the bishop 
of Munster ; and Louis, to the universal consternation 
of the Hollanders, advanced, in June, to the banks of the 
Rhine. 

The passage of tliat river, so much celebrated by the 
flatterers of Louis, had in it notliing extraordinary. The 
extreme dryness of the season, in addition to the other 
misfortunes of the Dutch, had much diminished the greatest 
rivers, and rendered many of them, in some places, ford- 
able. The French cavalry, animated by the presence of 
their prince, and protected by a furious discharge of 
artillery, threw themselves into the Rhine, and had only a 
few fathoms to swim : the infantry, with the king at their 
head, passed quietly over a bridge of boats ; and as only 
a few Dutch regiments, without any cannon, appeared on 
the other side, the peidl was not very alarming. 

The attempt, however, was bold, and its success aug- 
mented the glory of Louis and the terror of his arms. 
Several towns surrendered at the first summons, and the 
prince of Orange, unable to make head {oppose) against 
the victorious enemy, retired into the province of Holland 
with his small and discouraged army. The progress of 
Louis, like an inundation, levelled every thing before it. 
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The town and province of Utrecht sent deputies to im- 
plore his clemency. Naerden, within thirteen miles of 
Amsterdam, was reduced by the marquis de Rochefort, 
and, if he had taken possession of Muyden, the keys of 
which were delivered to some of his advanced parties, 
but recovered by the magistrates when the moment of 
terror was over, Amsterdam itself must have fallen, and 
with it, perhaps, the republic of Holland. ^ - 

But this opportunity being neglected, the States had 
leisure to recollect themselves ; and the same ambitious 
vanity which had induced {led) the French monarch to 
undertake the conquest of the United Provinces, proved 
the means of their preservation. Louis entered Utrecht 
in triumph, June 25, surrounded by a splendid court, and 
followed by a .gallant army, glittering with gold and 
silver ; and in the course of a few weeks so many towns 
had submitted to his arms, that only the reduction of 
Holland and Zealand seemed necessary for the complete 
success of his enterprise. But he wasted in vain parade 
(show) at Utrecht the season proper for that purpose. 

The people of the remaining provinces, instead of 
collecting courage and unanimity from the approach of 
danger, became still more a prey to faction, and ungovern- 
able and outrageous from their fears. They ascribed 
(imputed) all their misfortunes to the unhappy De Wit, 
whose prudence and patriotism had formerly been the 
object of such general applause. Not only the bad state 
of the army, and the ill choice of governors, were imputed 
(laid) to him, but, as instances of cowardice multiplied, 
treachery was suspected ; and his former connexions with 
France being remembered, the populace believed that he 
and his party had conspired (plotted) to betray tliem to 
their ambitious enemy. Under this impression, and 
perhaps from a hope of disarming the resentment of the 
king of England, the torrent of popular favour ran strongly 
towards the prince of Orange, who was represented as the 
only person able to save the republic. The pensionary 
and his partisans, were, however, unwilling to relinquish 
(give up) their authority, and hence the distracted counsels 
of the State continued to endanger the country. 

Amsterdam alone, amid the general despondency, 
seemed to retain any degree of courage or conduct. The 
magistrates obliged the burgesses (citizens) to keep strict 
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watch ; the populace, whom want of employment might 
engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and 
armed and disciplined for the public defence. Ships were 
stationed to guard the city by sea ; and, as a last resource, 
the sluices {flood-gates) were opened, and the neigh- 
bouring country was laid under water without any 
regard to the fertile fields, the numerous villas, and 
flourishing tillages, which were overwhelmed by the 
inundation. The whole province followed the example 
of the capital. 

But the security derived from this expedient (measure) 
was not sufficient to infuse courage into the dejected 
States. The body of the nobles and eleven towns voted to 
send ambassadors to the hostile kings in order to suppli- 
cate for peace. They offered to surrender Maestricht, 
and all the frontier towns situated beyond the limits of 
the Seven Provinces, and to pay a large sum towards the 
expenses of the war. Fortunately for the republic and for 
Europe these conditions were rejected. Louis, in the 
absence of Turenne, listened to the violent counsels of 
Louvois, whose unreasonable demands threw the States 
into a despair which overcame their fears. Finding, 
moreover, that the terms demanded by Charles were 
equally galling {severe\ they became convinced that their 
only hope of safety consisted in vigorous exertion. At 
last the people rose at Dordrecht, an example followed 
by other towns ; and, in the commencement of July, the 
prince of Orange was declared stadtholder. 

This revolution, so favourable to the defence of the 
republic, was followed by a lamentable tragedy. The 
talents and virtues of the pensionary De Wit marked him 
out as a sacrifice to the vengeance of the Orange party, 
npw triumphant. But popular fury prevented the inter- 
position {interference) of powder. His brother Cornelius, 
who had so often served Ids country with his sword, w’as 
accused, by a man of an infamous character, of endea- 
vouring to bribe him to poison the prince of Orange. 
The accusation, though attended with the most improbable 
circumstances, was greedily received by the credulous 
multitude, and even by the magistrates, Cornelius was 
cited (summoned) before a court of judicature {jti8tice\ 
and put to the torture, in order to extort a confession of his 
crime. He bore with the most intrepid firmness all that 
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cruelty could inflict ; but he was deprived of his employ- 
ments, and sentenced to banishment for life. The pen- 
sionary, who had supported his brother through the whole 
prosecution, resolved not to desert hitn+in his disgrace. 
He accordingly went to his prison, intending to accom- 
pany him to the place of his exile. The signal was given 
to the populace {inoh)\ they broke open the prison doors, 
and having dragged forth tlie two brothers,’*^ wounded, 
mangled, and brutally tore them to pieces. 

The massacre of these obnoxious citizens, by extin- 
guishing for a time the animosities {hatred) of party, gave 
vigour and unanimity to the councils of the States. All 
men, from fear, inclination, or prudence, concurred 
{united) in paying the most implicit {blind) obedience to 
the prince of Orange ; and William, worthy of that heroic 
family from which he was descended, adopted sentiments 
becoming the head of a brave and free people. He ex- 
horted them to reject {refuse) with scorn the humiliating 
{disgraceful) conditions demanded by their imperious 
{haughty) enemies ; and by his advice, the States put an 
end to negotiations, which had served only to depress 
{lower) the courage of the citizens, and delay the assist- 
ance of their allies. He showed them that, aided by the 
advantages of their situation, they would still be able, if 
they should not ‘abandon themselves to despondency 
{despair), to preserve the remaining provinces, until the 
other 'nations of Europe, sensible of their common danger, 
would come to their relief. And he professed {declared) 
himself willing to undertake their defence, provided they 
would second his efforts with the same manly fortitude 
which they had so often displayed under his illustrious 
predecessors. 

The spirit of the young prince seemed to diffuse 
{spread) itself through the republic. The people, who 
had lately entertained only the thought of yielding their 
necks to subjection, now bravely determined to resist the 
haughty victor and to defend the remnant {remainder) of 
their soil, of which neither the arms of Louis nor the 
inundation had yet bereaved {deprived) them. Should 
even the ground on which they might combat fail them, 
they were still resolved not to yield the generous strife 
{contest)^ but flying to their settlements in the East Indies, 
erect a new empire in the South of Asia, and preserve 
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alive, even in the climates of slavery, that liberty of which 
Europe was unworthy. They had already, indeed, con- 
certed {taken) measures for executing this extraordinary 
resolution ; and found that the ships in their harbours, 
adequate (Jit) for such a voyage, were capable of carrying 
fifty thousand families, or above two hundred thousand 
persons. 

The reflections of Voltaire upon this subject are truly 
jngenious and striking, — “ Amsterdam, the emporium 
{principal mart) and the magazine of Europe, wherein 
commerce and the arts are cultivated by three hundred 
thousand inhabitants, would soon, in that event, have 
become one vast morass (hog\ All the adjacent (neigh-- 
honring) lands, which require immense expense, and 
many thousands of men, to keep up their dikes (mounds 
of earth to keep out the sea)^ would again have been over- 
whelmed by that ocean from which they hod been gained, 
leaving to Louis XIV. only the wretched glory of having 
destroyed one of the finest and most extraordinary monu- 
ments of human industry.” 


READING LXII. 

MAGNANIMITY OF WILLIAM, PRINCE OP ORANGE. 

RECALL OP THE FRENCH ARMY FROM HOLLAND. — 
CONCLUDED. 

1673. 

No sooner did the confederate (united hy treaty) kings 
perceive the new spirit with which the Dutch were ani- 
mated, than they bent all tlieir efforts to corrupt (Jnnhe) 
the prince of Orange. They offered him the sovereignty 
of the province of Holland, to be enjoyed under the 
protection of Prance and England, and secured against 
the invasion of foreign enemies, as well as the rqvolt of 
his own subjects. But William, from motives of prudence, 
if not patriotism, rejected all such proposals. He was 
sensible that the season of extreme danger was over, and 
that, the power which he had lately derived (obtained) 
from the suffrages (votes) of 4iis countrymen, was both 
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ipore honourable, and less precarious (Jiazardou$\ than 
that which must depend upon princes, who had already 
sacrificed their faith to their ambition. He therefore 
declared that he would sooner retire, if all his endeavours 
should fail, and pass his life in hunting on his lands in 
Germany, than betray the trust reposed in him, by selling 
the liberties of his country. And when asked in a haughty 
tone, if he did not see that his country was already 
ruined, he firmly replied, “ There is one way by which I 
can be certain never to see the ruin of my country ; and 
that is, to die in disputing the last ditch ! ” 

The Dutch, however, were much disappointed in finding 
that ;the elevation of the prince of Orange to the dignity 
of stadtholder had no influence on the measures of his 
uncle, the king of England. Charles persisted in his 
alliance with France. But other circumstances saved the 
republic. When the hostile fleets approached the coast 
of Holland, with an army on board commanded by count 
Schomberg, they were carried back to sea in so wonderful 
a manner, and afterwards prevented from landing the 
forces by such stormy weather, that providence was 
believed to have interposed {interfored) miraculously, to 
prevent the ruin of the Hollanders ; and Louis, finding 
that his enemies gained courage behind their inundations, 
and that no further progress was likely to be made by his 
arms, during the campaign, had retired to Versailles, in 
ord^r to enjoy the glory of his success, which was 
pompously displayed in poems, orations, ^and triumphal 
arches. Meanwhile the other states of Europe began to 
discover, in 1673, a jealousy of the power of France. 
The emperor, though naturally slow, had put himself in 
motion ; the elector of Brandenburg showed a disposition 
to support the States ; the king of Spain had sent some 
forces to their assistance ; and, by the vigorous eflforts of 
the prince of Orange, and the prospect of relief from the 
allies, a different face of affairs began to appear. 

Charles still remained determined to persevere in his 
alliance' with France, in the Dutch war, and consequently 
in all the secret designs which depended on such per- 
nicious measures. With the money granted by parliament, 
he was enabled to equip a fleet, the command of which 
was given to prince Rupert ; Sir Edward Spragge, and 
the earl of Ossory commanded under the prince. 
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The English fleet and a French squadron sailed towards 
the coast of Holland, where three indecisive actions were 
fought wilh the Dutch, under De Ruyter and Van 
Tromp., The third claims our attention on account of 
its obstinacy, Tromp fell alongside of Spragge, and both 
engaged with great spirit (Aug. 11.) Tromp was com- 
pelled once to shift his flag, Spragge twice to quit his 
ship ; and, unfortunately, as the English admiral was 
passing to a third ship, in order to hoist his flag and renew 
the contest, a shot struck his boat and he was drowned, 
to the great regret even of his enemies. But the death 
of this gallant officer did not pass unrevenged. " Van 
Tromp^ after the disaster of Spragge, was repulsed (heateti 
hack)y in spite of his most vigorous efforts, by the intre- 
pidity (bravery) of the earl of Ossory. 

- j In the mean time, a furious combat was maintained 
between De Ruyter and prince Rupert. Never did the 
prince acquire more deserved honour ; his conduct 
{ability) being no less conspicuous (manifest) than his 
valour, which shone with distinguished lustre. When 
victory had long remained doubtful, the prince threw the 
Dutch into some confusion^ and in order to increase it, 
sent two fire-ships among them. They at once took to 
flight, and had the French, who were masters of the 
wind (had the wind in their favour)^ and to whom a signal 
was made, borne down upon the foe, a decided advantage 
would have been gained ; but they paid no regard to the 
signal. The English, seeing themselves neglected by 
their allies, gave over the pursuit ; and De Ruyter, with 
little loss, made good his retreat. The victory, as usual, 
was .claimed by both sides. 

While the Dutch thus continued to defend themselves 
with vigour by sea, fortune was still more favourable 
to them by land. Though the French monarch took 
Maestricht, one of their strongest bulwarks (fortifications)^ 
after a siege of twenty days, no other advantage was 
gained during the campaign. Naerden was rejtaken by 
the prince m ,, Orange ; and the imperialists, under 
MontecucuUi,: after having in vain attempted against 
Turenne the ‘passage of the Rhine, eluded (escaped) the 
vigilance of that able general, and suddenly invested 
Bonne. The prince of Orange, by a conduct no less 
masterly, leaving behind him the other Frenc&lfcmerals, 
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joined his army. to that of the empire. Bonne surrendered 
iti the autumn, after a short siege. The greater part of 
the electorate was subdued by the Dutch and the Germans ; 
and the communications between France and the United 
Provinces being thus out off, Louis was obliged to recall 
his forces, and abandon his conquests, with the utmost 
precipitation (haste). The very monuments of his glory 
were not completed when he returned in disgrace ; the 
triumphal arch at the gate of St. Denis was yet unfinished, 
after all cause for triumph had ceased. 

A congress (meeting) holden at Cologne, under the 
media-‘^n of Sweden, was attended with no success, and 
Holland succeeded in persuading Spain to issue a declara- 
tion of war against France. The operations of the 
ensuing campaign, 1674, now commenced, and Louis 
astonished all Europe by the vigour of his exertions. 
He had three great armies in the field this summer ; 
nothing, however, of importance occurred, except in 
Flanders, where the prince of Conde, with an inferior 
army, prevented the pi'ince of Orange from entering 
France by that quarter, and after long avoiding an en- 
gagement, from motives of prudence, he attacked the 
rear of the confederates (allies) when an opportunity 
offered in a defile {narrow pass) near Senaffe, a village 
of Brabant, threw them into confusion, and took great 
part of their cannon and baggage. The prince of Orange, 
hov^ever, less remarkable for preventing misfortune, than 
for stopping its progress, rallied his disordered forces, 
led them back to the charge, pushed the veteran troops 
^f France, and obliged the great Conde to exert more 
desperate efforts, and hazard his person more than in any 
action during his life, though now in an advanced age, 
andi< though he had been particularly distinguished in 
youth by the impetuosity of his courage. William did 
not expose his person less. Hence the generous and 
candid testimony of Cond4, forgetful of his own behaviour : 

The prince of Orange has acted in ‘every thing like an 
old captain, except in venturing his life too much like a 
young soldier.” 

The engagement was several tiroes renewed, and after 
sunset it was continued for two hours by the light of the 
moon. Darktiess, at length, put an end to the contest, 
and 1^ the victoiy undecided. Twelve thousand men 
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lay dead upon the field, and the loss on each side was 
nearly eqaal. Before the close of the campaign the 
prince of Orange took Grave, the last town which the 
French held in any of the Seven Provinces. 

The events of the next campaign, 1675, were chiefly 
distinguished by the death of the most consummate 
general of his age, the great marshal Turenne ; his loss 
was an irreparable one to Louis. Turenne was opposed, 
on the side of Germany, by the celebrated Montecuculli, 
The object of the latter was to pass the Bhine, and 
penetrate into Alsace, Lorraine, or Burgundy ; that of the 
former, to guard the frontiers of France, and baffle 
{r&nder fruitless) all schemes of rival hostility. The 
greatest skill was displayed on both sides. Both had 
reduced w.ar to a science, and each was enabled to dis- 
cover the designs of the other, by judging what he him- 
self would do under similar circumstances. Tnrenne, 
by posting himself on the German side of the Rhine, was 
enabled not only to prevent MontecucuHi from passing 
that river, but to seize any opportunity that fortune 
might present. Such a happy moment he thought he 
had discerned, and was preparing to take advantage of it 
by bringing the Germans to a decisive engagement, and 
his own generalship and that of MontecucuHi, to a final 
trial, when a period was put to his life by a cannon ball,, 
on the 27th July, as he was viewing the position of the 
enemy and taking measures for erecting a battery. 


READING LXIII. 

THE BUCCAKEEHS. 

1663 . 

After the failure of the mines in Hispaniola, which 
were never very rich, and the conquest of the two exten- 
sive empires of Mexico and Peru, where the precious 
metals were found in the greatest profusion (j>lenty\ that 
valuable island was entirSy neglected by the Spaniards,. 
The greater part of its once flourishing cities were deserted 
by thdr inhabitants, end tlie few planters that remained 
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sunk into the most enervating {weakening) indolence. It 
possessed, hoi^^ever, a very considerable portion of the 
necessaries, and not a few of the luxuries, of life* All 
the European animals had multiplied exceedingly, but 
especially the horned cattle, which had become, in a man- 
ner, wpd, ahd wandered about in large droves, without 
any regular owner. Allured by these conveniences, many 
French and English adventurers, since known hy the 
name of Buccaneers, or Freebooters, had taken possession 
of the small island of Tortuga, as early as the year 
1632, and found little difficulty, under such favourable 
circumstances, of establishing themselves on the northern 
coast of Hispaniola* The dress of these adventurers 
consisted of a shirt dipped in the blood of the animals 
they had slain ; a pair of trowsers, dirtier than the shirt ; 
a leathern girdle, from which hung a short sabre, and 
some Dutch knives ; a hat without any rim, except a flap 
before, in order to enable them to pull it off ; shoes made 
of raw hides, but no stockings* They at first subsisted 
chiefly by the hunting of wild cattle* Part of the beef 
they ate fresh and part they dried, like the savages, with 
smoke, in places called hticcans by the natives, whence 
the name of Buccaneers. The hides of the beasts they 
killed they sold to the masters of such vessels as came 
upon the coast, who furnished them, in return, with 
clothes, liquors, fire-arms, powder and shot. But the 
Wild cattle at length becoming scarce, the Buccaneers 
were under the necessity of turning their industry to other 
objects. Such as were sober-minded than the rest, 
applied themselves to the cultivation of the ground, which 
abundantly requited their toil ; while those of a bold and 
restless disposition associated themselves with pirates 
{sea robbers) and outlaws of all nations, and formed the 
most terrible band of ravagers that ever infested {haunted) 
the ocean. To these ravagers, however, rendered famous 
by their courage and their crimes, France and England 
were indebted, in some measure, for the prosperity of their 
settlements in the West Indies* 

Nothing could appear less formidable than the first 
armaments of the piratical Buccaneers^ who took the name 
of Brothers of tbe Coast. Having formed themselves, 
like the hunters of wild cattle, into small societies, they 
lUade their excursions in open boats, which generally con- 
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tained between twenty and thirty men, exposed to all the 
intemperature of the climate, to the burning heat of the 
day, and the chilling damps of the night. The natural 
inconveniences, connected with this mode of life, were aug- 
mented by those arising from their licentious disposition. 

A love of freedom, which, duly regulated, cannot be 
too much cherished, rendered the Buccaneers averse to 
all those restraints which civilized men usually impose 
on each other for their common happiness ; and as the 
authority which they had conferred (gimn to) upon their 
captain was chiefly confined to the command in battle,, 
they lived in the greatest disorder. Like savages, having 
no apprehension of want, nor taking any care to guard 
against famine by prudent economy, they were frequently 
exposed to the extremities of hunger and thirst. But 
deriving, even from their distresses, a courage superior to 
every danger, the sight of a sail transported them to a 
degree of frenzy {madness). They seldom deliberated on 
the mode of attack, their custom being to board the shipa 
as soon as possible. The smallness of their own vessels, 
and their dexterity in managing them, preserved them 
from the fire of the enemy. They presented to the broad- 
side of a ship only their slender prows, filled with expert 
marksmen, who fired at the enemy’s port-holes with such 
exactness, as to confound the most experienced gunners. 
And when they could fix their grappling tackle {ropes for 
fastening one vessel to another)^ the largest trading vessels 
were generally obliged to strike {yield). 

Although the Buccaneers, ^hen under the pressure of 
necessity, attacked the ships 4f every nation, those be- 
longing to the subjects of Spain were more especijilly 
marked out as the objects of their piracy. They thought 
the cruelties which the Spaniards had exercised on the 
natives of the new world, were a sufficient apology for 
any violence that could be committed against them. 
Accommodating their conscience to this belief, which, 
perhaps, unknown to themselves, was rather dictated by 
the richness of the Spanish vessels than by any real sense 
of religion or equity {jmtice\ they never embarked in an 
> expedition without publicly praying to heaven for its 
success ; nor did they ever return loaded with booty 
{spoil) without solemnly returning thanks to God for their 
good fortune. 
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This bootf wa» originally carried to tlie island of Tor- 
tuga, the common rendezvous (place of meeting) of the 
Buccaneers, and then ^eir only place of safety. But 
afterwards, the French went to some of the ports of 
Hispaniolai, where they had established themselves in 
defiance of the Spaniards; and the English to those of 
Jamaica, where they could dispose of their priaes more 
advantage, and expend their money more agreeably, either 
in business or pleasure. 

Before the distribution (sharing) of the spoil, each 
adventurer held up his hand, and protested (affirmed) he 
had secreted (coficealed) nothing of what he bad taken ; 
and if any one was convicted of perjury (swearing fal8ely\ 
a case which seldom occurred, be was punished in a manner 
that seems to deserve the imitation of better men. He 
was expelled from the community (society) and left, as 
soon as an opportunity offered, upon some desert island, 
as a wretch unworthy to live in society, even with the 
destroyers of their species (kind). 

After providing for the sick, the wounded, the maimed, 
and settling their several shares, the Buccaneers indulged 
themselves in all kinds of licentiousness. Their de- 
bauches (excesses) were limited only by the want which 
their prodigality (extravagance) occasionetL If they were 
asked what satisfaction they coUld find in dissipating 
(masting) so rapidly what they had earned (gained) with 
so Ktuch difficulty and danger, thqy made this ingenious 
reply : — Exposed as we are to a variety of perils, our 
life is very different from that of other men. Why should 
we who are alive to-day, and may, most likely, be dead 
to-morrow, think of hoarding (saving) ? Studious only of 
eigoying the present time, we never think of that which 
is to come.” This has ever been the language of men in 
such circumstances : the desire of passing life in indul- 
gence and dissipation, not solicitude (care) for the pre- 
servation of existence, seems to increase in proportion to 
the danger of losing it. 

The ships that sailed from Europe to America seldom 
tempted the avidity cff the first Buccaneers, as the mer- 
chandize they carried could not readily have been sold in 
the West Indies in those early times. But they eagerly 
watched the Spanish vessels on* their return to Europe, 
knowing them to be partly laden^ with treasure. They 
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usually followed the galleons and flota, employed in trans- 
porting the produce of the mines of Mexico and Peru, as 
far as the channel of Bahama ; and if, by any accident, a 
ship was separated from the fleet, they instantly beset her, 
and she rarely escaped them. They even ventured to 
attack several ships at once, for the Spaniards, who con- 
sidered them as demons, and trembled at their approach, 
commonly surrendered^ if they came to close quarters. 

A remarkable instance of this timidity on one side, and 
of temerity on the other, occurs in the history of Peter 
Legrand, a native of Dieppe, who, with a small vessel, 
carrying no more than twenty-eight men and four guns, 
had the boldness to attack the vice-admiral of the gal- 
leons. Resolved to conquer or die, and having exacted 
an oath to the same purpose from his crew, he ordered 
the carpenter to bore a hole in the side of his own vessel, 
that all liope of escape might be cut off. This was no 
sooner done than he boarded the Spanish ship, with a 
sword in one hand, and a pistol in the other : and, bear- 
ing down all resistance, entered the great cabin, attended 
by the most desperate of his associates. lie there found 
the admiral surrounded by his officers, when presenting a 
pistol to his breast, he ordered him to surrender. Mean- 
while the I’est of the Buccaneers took possesslbn of the 
gun-room, and seized the arms. Struck with terror and 
amazement, the Spaniards called for quarter. Parallel 
(similar) examples ate numerous in the history of the 
Buccaneers. 


READING LXIV. 

BUCCANEERS. — ADVENTURES OE MORGAN. 

1668. 

The Spaniards, almost reduced to despair, on finding 
themselves continually hlarassed by those ravagers, 
diminished the number of their ships ; and the colonies 
relinquished their connexions with each o1:her. These 
humiliating precautions, howevet*; served but to increase 
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the boldness of the Buccaneers. They had hitherto in- 
vaded the Spanish settlements only to procure provisions ; 
but no sooner did they find their captures decrease, than 
they determined to procure by land that wealth which the 
sea denied them. They accordingly formed themselves 
into larger bodies, and plundered many of the richest and 
strongest towns in the new world. In a word, the Buc- 
caneers, the most extraordinary set of men that ever 
appeared upon the face of the globe, but whose duration 
was transitory {passing quickly away\ subjected to their 
arms, without a regular system of government, without 
laws, without any permanent {Imting) subordination, and 
even without revenue, cities and castles which have 
baflled the utmost etforts of national force ; and if con- 
quest, not plunder, had been their object, they would, in 
all probability, have made themselves absolute' masters of 
South America. 

Of all the Buccaneers, French or English, no one was 
so uniformly successful, or executed so many great and 
daring enterprises, as Henry Morgan, a native of Wales. 
This man sailed in 1668 from Jamaica to attack Porto 
Bello ; and his measures were so well concerted {planned) 
that, soon after his landing, he attacked the sentinels, 
and ma4e himself master of the town,. before the Spaniards 
could put themselves in a posture of defence. 

In hopes of reducing, with the same facility, the fortress, 
into >t^hich the citizens had conveye^i their most valuable 
property and all the plate belonging to the churches, 
Morgan thought of an expedient {contrivance) which dis- 
covers his knowledge of national characters, as well as of 
human nature in general. He compelled the nuns and 
other women, and also the priests, whom he had made 
prisoners, to plant the scaling ladders against the walls of 
the fortress, from a persuasion that the gallantry and 
superstition of the Spaniards would not suffer them to 
fire on the objects of their love and veneration. But he 
found himself deceived in this flattering conjecture {sup* 
position). The Spanish governor, who was a resolute 
soldier, used his utmost efforts to destroy every one that 
approached the works { fortijications), Morgan and his 
English associates, however, carried the place by storm, 
in spite of all opposition ; and 'found in it, beside a 
vast quantity of rich merchandize, bullion {uncoined gold 
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and silcer) and specie {coined £old and ^ilver^ equivalent 
{equal) to one hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

With this booty Morgan and his crew returned to 
Jamaica, where he immediately planned a new enterprise. 
Understanding that De Basco and Lolonois (two other 
Buccaneers) had been disappointed with regard to the 
plunder of Maracaibo, by their imprudent delay, he 
resolved from emulation {rivalry)^ no less than avidity, 
to surprise that place. With this view, in 1669, he 
collected fifteen vessels, carrying nine hundred and sixty 
men. These ravagers entered the gulf of Venezuela 
unobserved, silenced the fort that defended the passage 
to the lake of Maracaibo, and found the town, as before, 
perfectly deserted. But they were so fortunate as to dis- 
cover the chief citizens, and the greater part of their 
wealth, in the neighbouring woods. Not satisfied, how- 
ever, with this booty {prey), Morgan proceeded to Gib- 
raltar (a town in Venezuela), which he found in the same 
desolate condition ; and while he was attempting, by the 
most horrid cruelties, to extort {force), from such of the 
inhabitants as had been seized, a discovery of their 
hidden treasures, he was informed of the arrival of three 
Spanish men-of-war at the entrance of the lake. 

A thist intelligence, which was confirmed by a boat 
dispatched to reconnoitre the enemy, the heart of the 
bravest Buccaneer sunk within him. But although Morgan 
considered his situat^n as desperate, his presence of 
mind did not forsake him. Concealing his apprehensions, 
he sent a letter to Don Alonzo del Campo, the Spanish 
admiral, boldly demanding a ransom for the city of Mara- 
caibo. The admiral’s answer was resolute, and excluded 
{shut oyi) all hopes of acting upon his fears, am 
come,” said he, ** to dispute your passage out of the lake, 
and I have the means of doing it. Nevertheless, if you 
will surrender, with humility, all the booty and prisoners 
you have taken, I will suffer you to pass, and permit you 
to return to your own country without molestation. But , 
if you reject this offer or hesitate to comply {consent), I 
will order boats from Caraccas, in which I will embark 
^y troops ; and sailing to Maracaibo, will put every one 
of you to the sword. This is my final determination. 
Be prudent, therefore, and do not abuse my kindness by 
an ungrateful return. I have with me,” added he, **very 
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good troops who desire nothing more ardently, than to 
revenge on you and your people all the cruelties and 
depredations (robberie^ which you have committed upon 
the Spanish nation in America*” 

As soon as Morgan had received this letter, he called 
together his followers, and acquainting them with its 
contents, desired them to deliberate (corimlt) whether 
they would give up all their plunder, in order to secure 
their liberty, or fight for it ? They unanimously (ivith one 
consent) answered that they would rather lose the last 
drop of their blood tlian resign a booty which 

had been purchased with so much peril. Morgan, how- 
ever, sensible of his dangerous situation, endeavoured to 
compromise the matter, but in vain. The Spanish admiral 
continued to insist upon his first conditions. When 
Morgan was informed of this inflexibility, he coolly 
replied ; If Don Alonzo will not allow me to pass, I will 
find means to do so without his permission.” He accord- 
ingly made a division of the spoil, that each man might 
have his own property to defhnd ; and, having filled a 
vessel, which he had taken from the enemy, with a pre- 
paration of gunpowder and other combustible materials, 
he gallantly proceeded to tlie mouth of the lake ; burned 
two of the ships and took one ; and by making a feint 
(^pretence) of disembarking men, in order to attack the fort 
by land, he diverted {took off) the attention of the garrison 
to ^t side, while he passed the bar {rock or sand bank 
at the entrance of a river or lake) with his whole fleet, on 
the other, without receiving any damage. 

The success of Morgan, like that of all ambitious leaders, - 
^served only to stimulate {impel) him to greater under- 
takings (1670). Having disposed of his booty at Port 
Royal, in Jamaica, he put to sea with a larger fleet and a 
more numerous body of adventurers ; and, after reducing 
the island of St, Catherine, where he procured a supply 
of naval and military stores, he steered for the river 
Chagre, the only grand object of his armament. At the 
mouth of this river stood a strong castle, built upon a 
rock, and defended by a good garrison, which threatened 
to baffle (elude) all the efforts of the Bueeaaeers, when an 
arrow, shot from the bow of 4iii Indian, lodged in the eye 
of one of those resolute men. 'With wonderful firmness 
and presenee of mind^ he pulled the lunrow from the 
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wound^ and wrapping one of its end^i in tow, put it 
hia musket, which was already loaded, and discharged 
it into the fort, where the roofs of the houses were of 
straw and the sides of wood, conformably to the custom 
of building in that country. The burning arrow fell on 
the roof of one of the houses, which immediately took 
fire — a circumstance which threw the Spaniards into the 
utmost consternation, as they were afraid, every moment, 
of perishing by the rapid approach of the flames, or the 
explosion {hlowing up) of the powder magazine. After 
the death of the governor, who bravely perished, sword 
in hand, at the head of a few determined men, the place 
surrendered to the assailants. 

This obstacle being removed, Morgan and his associates, 
leaving the larger vessels under a guard, sailed up the 
Chagre in boats to Cruces, and thence proceeded by land 
to Panama. On the Savannah, a spacious plain before 
the city, the Spaniards made several attempts to repel the 
ferocious invaders, but without effect ; the Buccaneers 
gained a decided superiority in every encounter {contest). 
Foreseeing the overthrow of their military protectors, the 
unarmed inhabitants sought refuge in the woods ; Morgan 
then took quiet possession of Panama, and deliberately 
plundered it for some days. 

Preparatory to their return, the booty was divided, and. 
Morgan’s share alone is said to have amounted to nearly 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling. He carried all 
his wealth to Jamaica; and never afterwards engaged in 
any piratical enterprise. 

The defection {falling off) of Morgan, and of several 
other principal leaders, who sought and found an asylum 
in the bosom of that civil society whose laws they had so 
atrociously violated, with the total separation of the 
English and French Buccaneers, (in consequence of the 
war between the two nations, which followed the Revo- 
lution in 1688^) broke the force of those powerful 
plunderers. The king of Spain, being then in alliance 
with England, she repressed the piracies of her subjects 
in the West Indies (1690), The French Buccaneers con- 
tinued their depredations with success, till the peace of 
Rye wick in 1697 ; when all dififerences between France 
Spain hating been ^jnsted {made up)^ a stop was 
everywhere put to hostilities, not only the association, 
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bu| the very name of this extraordinary set of men, soon 
became extinct. They were insensibly lost among the 
other European inhabitants of the West Indies. 


EEADING LXV. 

THE EXPEDITION OP HIS HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OP 
ORANGE, AFTERWARDS WIDLIAM HI. OE ENGLAND. 

1688. 

James II. having, by his tyrannical conduct, as well as 
his openly expressed intention of restoring the Roman 
Catholic worship as the religion of the state, forfeited the 
allegiance of his subjects, overtures {proposah) were 
made to William, prince of Orange, a protestant prince of 
high character and abilities, and who had married James’s 
daughter Mary, to ascend the English throne. The fol- 
lowing letter, describing the expedition of that pi'ince to 
England, will not fail to be read with considerable interest. 
It was written at the time by an eye-witness, and was 
addressed to a person of quality at court. 

Sir — Although the account you so earnestly desired of 
me, df the prince’s expedition tmd invasion of England, is 
a task no one should have commanded from me but your- 
self ; yet the ancient friendship between us makes nothing 
appear diflScult in the way to serve you. 

I shall not undertake to determine the legality (Jawfvl’^ 
ness) of this great and bold attempt, but shall content 
myself with giving you a brief account of the prince’s 
expedition. 

And, first, you are to take notice that his highness set 
sail from Holland with fifty-one men-of-war, eighteen 
fire-ships, and about three hundred and thirty tenders, 
being ships hired of merchants, for the carriage of horse 
and foot, arms, and ammunition, 8cc. The fleet stood out 
at sea to the northward, and met with horrid storms for 
two and two nights together ; in which bad weather 
there were lost above five hundred horse, and a vessel 
X>arted from the fleet wherein were four hundred foot, 
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supposed to be lost, but now known to be arrived at the 
Texel, though grievously shattered and torn by the storm ; 
two of the prince’s principal men-of-war were forced to 
new rig at Helvetsluice. 

The prince, immediately on his return back, informed 
the States of the condition of the fleet — which was not so 
damnified {damaged^ as was represented by the vulgar 
and ignorant — who, thereupon, in order to lull a great man 
(James IT.) asleep, {to put him off his guard) ordered 
that the Haerlem and Amsterdam Couranfier {newspaper), 
should make a dismal story of it, by representing to the 
world that the prince returned with his fleet miserably 
shattered and torn, having lost nine men-of-war, and 
divers {several) others of less concern {value)i a thousand 
horse ruined ; a calenture {a kind of fever in which sea- 
men^ imagine the ocean to he green fields) among the 
sailors; the loss of Dy. Burnet, and the chief ministers 
under the prince ; the ill opinion the States had of this ex- 
pedition; in short, that one hundred thousand pounds would 
not repair the damage ; and that it was almost impossible 
that the prince should be in a condition to pursue his de- 
sign till the spring. And yet at the same time all hands 
were at work to repair the damaged ships, which were few 
in number ; so that in eight days’ time, they were all re- 
fitted {repaired). The signal being given by the discharge 
of a gun, all the fleet immediately weighed anchor and 
stood out to sea, steering their course northwards all 
that night : next day, upon tide of ebb {ebb tide) they 
made a stretch, and made a watch {four hours), about a 
league, and then stood westward, and lay all night in the 
same posture, not making two leagues a watch. 

In the middle of the night, an advice boat brought us 
an account, that the English fleet, consisting of thirty- 
three sail, lay to the westward of ours. Upon which the 
prince fired a gun, which caused a great consternation in 
the whole fleet ; we having a brisk easterly wind, con- 
cluded ourselves to be all ruined ; but the small advice 
boats cruising {sailing about) for a more certain account 
of the English fleet, brought us back word, that instead 
of the English fleet, which the former advice had alarmed 
us with, it was admiral Herbert with part of our fleet, 
which had been for some hours separated from th# 
body of our fleet ; upon, whose arrival great rejoicing was 
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among us all> and a signal of joy was given, for it by the 
prince* 

In tlie morning, about eight, the prince gave a signal, 
that the admiral should come aboard him. Immediately 
after, the whole fleet was got into the North Foreland, 
upon, which the prince gave the usual signal of danger 
(according to the printed book), and ordered that the. fleet 
should all come up in a body, some fifteen or sixteen deep, 
his highness leading the van in the ship the Brill (in 
English, Spectacles); his flag was English colours, the 
motto impaled (inscribed) thereon was, the pkotestant 
BEL iGiON AND LiBEKTiES OF ENGLAND, and undcmeath, in- 
stead of Dieu et mon droiU was, and i will maintain it. 

The council of war, from on board the prince, sent 
three small frigates into the mouth of the Thames, viz. the 
Porpus, Postillion, and Mercury ; who, on their retiyn, 
brought us word, that the English ^et lay in the buoy of 
the Nore, consisting of thirty-four sail, and three more 
which lay in the Downs. The wind continuing at E.N.E. 

The prince immediately thereupon gave another signal 
of stretching the whole fleet in a line from Dover to 
Calais, twenty-five deep ; so that our fleet reached within 
a league of each place; the flanks and rear were 
guarded by our men-of-war. The sight would have 
ravished (delighted) the most curious eye of Europe. 
When our fleet was in the greatest splendour, the trumpets 
and di^t^s played various tunes to rejoice our hearts. This 
continued for above three hours. 

Immediately after the prince gave a signal to close, and 
sailed that night as far as Beach, and commanded us to 
follow the signal by lights he had hung out to us, viz. that 
a.11 the small sail should come up to him by the morning. 

By the morning we espied the Isle of Wight, and then 
the prince ordered the fleet to be drawn into the same 
position, as before related, yet not stretching above half 
cfaaxmel over, in this place; about five in the morning, 
we made (reached) the Start, the wind chopping (changing) 
about to the westward ; upon which we stood fair by Dart- 
mouth, and BO made for Torbay, where the prince again 
ordered the whole into the same position as at Dover and 
Calais. Upon his arrival at Torbay, the people on land, 
in^great numbers^ welcomed hi«vhi^nes& with loud aecla^ 
mations of joy* 
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Immediately after the prince gave two signals, that the 
admirals should come aboard himj, which they did; and 
then ordered that the whole fleet should come to anchor 
and immediately land ; and further ordered, that the 
admirals should stand out to sea, as a guard, as well as 
the smaller men-of-war, to attend and guard their land- 
ing ; and also ordered six men-of-war to run in to guard 
Torbay. 

The prince then put out a red flag at the mizen yard- 
arm, and provided to land in sixty boats, laid ready for 
this purpose ; upon which the prince signified that general 
Mackay, with his six regiments of English and Scotch, 
should first land ; and also that the little Porpus, with 
eighteen guns, should run aground to secure their land- 
ing ; but there was no opposition, for the people bade us 
heartily welcome to England, and gave us all manner of 
provisions for our re^shment.^ 

The fifth of November (a day never to be blotted out 
of the Englishman’s heart) the prince caused to be landed 
above two thousand. On the sixth we landed as many 
horse and foot as we could possibly, and so continued the 
seventh : the country bringing in all manner of provision, 
both for man and horse, and were paid their price honestly 
for it. 

The prince, the same day, commanded captain M— 
to search the lady Cary’s house, at Tor Abbey, for arms 
and horses ; and so all other houses belonging to Roman 
Catholics. The lady, entertaining them civilly, said her 
husband was gone to Plymouth; they gave no further 
disturbance to the lady or her house. Nor shall it be for- 
gotten, what was faithfully acted at this lady’s house, 
immediately, on our arrival at Torbay. There was a 
priest and some other folks with him, on a watch tower, 
to discover what our fleet was, whether French or Dutch ; 
at last they discovered the white flags on some of our 
men-of-wat | the ignorant priest concluded absolutely we 
were the French fleet, which, with great impatience, they 
had so long expected ; and having laid up great provi- 
sions for their entertainment, the priest ordered all to the' 
chapel to sing Te Deum^ for the arrival of their supposed 
forces ; but, being soon undeceived on our landing, we 
found the benefit of their provisions ; and instead of 
Votre sermteur Momieury they were attertained with 
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Yeen Mynheer^ can you Dutch spraken ? upon which they 
all ran away from the house, but {except) the lady and a 
few old servants* 

The whole army, to the best of my knowledge, consisted 
of eighteen thousand horse, three thousand dragoons, and 
one thousand eight hundred foot, besides a thousand 
volunteer persons of quality, horse well equipped,^ and 
about five hundred horse for carriage. 

November the eighth, the prince came from Chudleigh 
towards Exeter, with the greatest part of his army attend- 
ing him, and about one of the clock, entered at the west 
gate of the city, welcomed by the loud acclamations of the 
people. 


BEADING LXVI. 

THE EXPEDITION OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE.— 
CONTINUED. 

The manner of the prince’s public entrance into Exeter 
was as follows : — 

right honourable the earl of M , with two 

htihdred horse ; the most part of which were English 
gentlemen richly mounted on Flanders’ steeds, managed 
and used to war, in head pieces back and breast, 
bright armour. 

2. — *Two hundred blacks, brought from the plantations of 

the Netherlands in America, having on embroidered 
caps lined with white fur, and plumes of white 
feathers, to attend the horse. 

3. «...^Two hundred Finlanders or Laplanders, in bears” 

skins^ taken from the wild beasts they had slain, 
the cmBinon habit of that cold climate, with black 
armour^ and broad fiaming swordd. 

gentlemen, and as many pages to attend and 
support the prince’s banner, bearing the inscription 
of God (md the Protestant reliaion^ 

5. — Fifty led horses, all managed (trained) and brought 
up to the wars, with two grooms to each horse. 
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6. “ After these rode the prince on a milk white palfrey, 

armed cap-a-pee {complete from head to foot\ a 
plume of white feathers on his head, all in bright 
armour, and forty-two footmen running by him. 

7. — After his highness, followed, likewise on horseback, 

two hundred gentlemen and pages. 

8. — Three thousand Switzers (Swiss) with fuzees. 

9. — Five hundred volunteers, each two led horses. 

1^ 10. — His captain and guards, six hundred, armed 

pee. 

The rest of the army brought up the rear. 

That night the prince lay at the deanery, having^ before 
ordered the advanced guard to march to Clistheath, and 
settled the quarters of the anny ; which was done so much 
to the content and satisfaction of the inhabitants in and 
about the city, and such just payments made for what the 
soldiers had, and such aivil behaviour among them, with- 
out swearing or any other licentiousness, as is common^ 
among some armies, that it is admiration to behold. I 
am sure, sir, I was an eye-witness of the whole order, and, 
when we marched away from the city, their joy was turned 
into dulness and cloudiness. 

On the ninth, the prince commanded Dr. Burnet to 
order the priest- vicars of the cathedral not to pray for the 
prince of Wales, and to make use of no other prayer for 
the king but what is in the second service {the communion)^ 
which they refused to observe till they were forced and 
very severely threatened, the bishop and the dean being 
then gone from the city. 

About twelve this day, notice was given to the canons 
and afl the vicars choral, and singing lads, to attend in 
the cathedral immediately, for that the prince would be 
there ; and Dr. Burnet ordered them, as soon as the prince 
entered into the quire (choir) they shall sing Te Devmy 
which was observed. The prince sat in the bishopV 
chair, and all his great officers attended on him. After 
Te Deum was sung, Dr. Burnet, in a seat under the 
pulpit, read aloud the prince’s declaration (manifesto) and 
reasons for this his expedition ; when this was over, the 
prince returned to the deanery. 

The baggage was many days bringing from Torbay, 
but the ammunition, both arms for foot and horse, and the 
artillery, were brought into the Topaham road, and there, 
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bjr boats and other carriages^ landed ; the field pieces were 
sent after liie army at Clistheath, the brass cannon re- 
maining some of them in Exon. 

The greatest part of tlve army were ordered to march 
forward to Ottery and Honyton, and several parties were 
ordered to divers places in the county. One party was 
sent to the north of Devon for horses, which were bought 
at excessive rates {prices)^ from Roman Catholics they 
took horses without money, and many gentlemen, wlio 
might have had money for their horses, refused, as the 
bishop’s son, and divers others. 

On Sunday Dr. Buniet preached at the cathedral on 
this text^ Psalm cviii. last verse, Through God rve skull 
do valiantly; for he it is that shall tread down our enemies 
Ferguson preached in the presbyterian meeting house, but 
wras fain to force his way with his sword up to the pulpit, 
for even the old presbyter himselt could not away with 
{suffer) the breath of his brother Ferguson in his diocese; 
his text was in Psalm cxiv. Who will rise up for me 
against evil doers^ I heard one of that gang say, that 
his discourse came very much under the lash of the 2t5th 
of Edward the Third. He is not much regarded by any 
of the prince’s retinue. 

Sir William W , who had been at Ford with the 

prince, to see Sir William C , were both refused to be 

seen him. One Major M and Sir William 

were in commission to make new levies, which was carried 
on -vigorously, and many enlisted under them ; but Sir 

W , it seems, began to use an old trade of taking 

money for quarters. Complaint was made thereof to the 
prince, and they were discarded {sent away\ an<l.the»»men 

disbanded to seek for new officers. But Sir Will. 

does continue under the prince’s protection. 

The prince was here above three days before any ap- 
pearance of gentry came, insomuch that the great officers 
began to wonder that the prince should be invited into 
England by them, and not to appear to the prince’s assist- 
ance ; }mt this consternation was soon over, when a 
considerable body of the gentry came in to him. Some 
that were for taking off the test and penal laws, they have 
not appeared as yet. So that novir the counties of Corn- 
wall and Devon aare in the possession of the gentry thereof, 
and the prince’etamiy quite marched away. 
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Pendertnis castle is managed by several gentlemen, 
who take their turns. Plymouth fort is declared for the 

prince’s service, by the earl of B ^ who, it seems, was 

to have been poisoned by throwing white mercury {arsenic) 
over a leg of mutton (appointed as one dish for his supper) 
instead of flour ; for that and some other reasons he se- 
cured the Lord H , turned out all the papist soldiers, 

and has taken the country soldiers into the fort. 

Since which tl>ere is an association among the gentle- 
men, worded much after that of my Lord Shaftesbury’s. 

Mr. Seymour being made governor of Exeter, and the 
Lord Mordaunt in his absence, there are new levies 
raising every day, so that this city is almost full of these 
new regiments, which are hourly disciplining by officers 
and old soldiers left here by the prince. All their arms 
are the prince’s, and I am told he brought with him as 
many as will set out {furnish) twenty thousand, both 
horse and foot. I am apt to believe this to be true, 
having seen most of what has been landed. All the 
vessels that brought up the ammunition, &c. are returned 
again to Torbay, under the guard of the principal men of 
war, a squadron of which lies now in the sound of Ply- 
mouth, and saluted each other with many cannon from 
tlie fort and the fleet. 

On Sunday last, there was a report that the twenty 
thousand French were landed at Porlock in this county, 
upon which the whole country rose with pikes, spits, 
scythes, and what weapons they could get, and made 
away for Exeter, but it proved a false alarm ; for there 
were two small French ships driven by the Dutch fleet 
ashore, and the French quitted their vessels and went on 
land, and some were killed, and others sent hither. So 
that now they aire pretty quiet again ; but it has given 
that advantage to the commissioned officers, who are to 
raise new levies, to pick and choose amongst them whom 
they please. I shali now return again to the prince : 
when his highness left Exeter, on Wednesday, Nov. 21, 
he marched with his own guards, attended by a great 
many of the gentry, both of Somersetshire and Devon, 
to St. Mary and Ottery, where he dined ; after which, he 
marched to Axminster, where be continued four days j 
from thence to Grookhorn, where he tarried {stopped) 
only one night ; from thence to Sherborne, where his 
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highness was splendidly entertained by the Lord D ; 

from whence he went to Wincanton, where he lodged at 
the house of one Mr. Churchill, a merchant ; and it is 
credibly reported, designs for Oxford. Sir, I have given 
you the best account I can of this great affair, and I am 
with all due respect, &c. N. N. 

Wincanton, Ist December, 1688. ^ ' 

A. further Account of the Princess Army^ in a Letter eent 
from Oxon^ dated Nov» 24. 

Had I not insensibly overslipped my time the last post, 
you had received this then. When I came here, I en- 
deavoured to inform myself, after the best manner I could, 
as to the number and quality of the prince's artny ; and 
all generally concluded them to be about thirty thousand, 
all picked men, and many of them personally present at 
the siege of Buda. This I am certain of, that they ap- 
peared to be men resolute, well disciplined, and stout, 
of an extraordinary stature, and their arms suitable, 
muskets, swords, and pikes, being far larger than any I 
ever yet saw j and notwithstanding the streets were 
thronged almost as thick as yours on a lord mayor’s day, 
yet it was even a rarity to see one of them shorter than 
six foot ; and some of them were, I am confident, six foot 
and a quarter, if not six foot and a half, in height ; so that 
were iti lawful to trust in an arm of flesh, they might have 
some cause to presume ; but the tenor of their words was 
otherwise ; their civil deportment and their honestly 
paying for what they have (and the strictness of their 
discipline hinders them from being otherwise), winning 
not a little the affections of the countrymen, who daily resort 
thither, forty or fifty in a gang, to be enlisted. My lord 
Mordaunt's regiment was soon completed, which, with 
two others, was raised and maintained at the charge of the 
gentry of this county, of which Edward Seymour, esq. is 
by the prince made governor. During his highness's 
stay here, which was till last Wednesday, there appeared 
a court most splendid, composed not only of foreign, 
but of many of the English, nobility and gentry, which 
came hither to wait on his highness since his arrival, of 
both ranks, upwards to the number of sixty, all mighty 
gallant in their equipage, each striving thereby to add to 
the glory of their design. The gentry of tljiese parts first 
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seemed slow in their advanciSir to serve the prince; but, 
as soon as the ice was broken by captain Barrington, the 
majority soon followed his steps, and have entered into 
an association. It is admiration to consider the vast 
magazine of all warlike utensils brought hither by the 
prince’s army, their baggage having for a fortnight to- 
gether been continually landing, and yet not fully ended ; 
were it not for the badness of the roads, as I was informed 
by a private sentinel, they could draw into the field an 
artillery of above two hundred pieces. But the greatest 
curiosity I yet saw was a bridge of boats ; such as 1 
conceive the Imperialists used to pass over the Danube 
and the Saave with, which was, for the speedy conveyance 
of their carriages, laid over the river in two or three 
hours, and afterwards as soon removed ; not to mention 
a smith’s forge or shop, curiously contrived in a waggon ; 
or another contrivance, the foot carry with them to keep 
off the horse, which, in their manner, may well yield the 
service of a pike. 

There hath been lately driven into Dartmouth, and 
since taken, a French vessel, loaded altogether with 
images, and knives of a very large proportion ; in length, 
nineteen inches, and in breadth, two inches and a half ; 
what they were designed for, God only knows. 

Yours, &c. 


BEADING LXVII. 

PROGRESS OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE, ABDICATION 
OP KING JAMBS II. 

All England was now in commotion. Lord Delamere 
took arms in Cheshire, the earl of Danby seized York, 
the earl of Bath, governor of Plymouth, declared for the 
prince, the earl of Devonshire made a like declaration in 
Derby. The nobility and gentry of Nottinghamshire 
embraced the same cause ; and every day there appeared 
some effect of that universal combination into which the 
nation had entered against the measures of the king. 
Even those who took not the field against him, were able 
to embarrass and confound his counsels ; a petition for a 
free parliament was signed by twenty-four bishops and 
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peers of the greater dillfection, and was presented to 
the king. No one thought of opposing or resisting the 
invader. 

But the most dangerous symptom was the disaffection 
which, from the general spirit of the nation, not from any 
particular reason, had crept into the army. The officers 
seemed all disposed to prefer the interests of ^ their 
country and of their religion to those principles of honour 
and fidelity, which are commonly esteemed the most 
sacred ties by men of that profession. Lord Colchester, 
son of the earl of Rivers, was the first officer that deserted 
to the prince ; and he was attended by a few of his 
troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort ; but wai^ in- 
tercepted by the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and 
taken prisoner. Lord Cornbury, son of the earl of Cla- 
rendon, was more successful ; he attempted to carry over 
three regiments of cavalry; and he actually brought a 
considerable part of them to the prince’s quarters. Seve- 
ral officers of distinction informed Fevershara, the general, 
that they could not, in conscience, fight against the prince 
of Orange. Lord Churchill, afterwards the great duke of 
Marlborough, had been raised from the rank of a page, 
had been invested with a, high command in the army, 
had been created a peer, and had owed his whole fortune 
to the king’s favour ; yet even he could resolve, during 
the p«lbsent extremity, to desert his unhappy master, who 
haAever reposed entire confidence in him. The follow- 
ing is his letter to James on this occasion. 

Sir — Since men are seldom suspected of sincerity, 
when they act contrary to their interests ; and though my 
dutiful behaviour to your majesty in the worst of times> 
(for which I acknowledge my poor services much over- 
]^id) may not be sufficient to incline you to a charitable 
interpretation of my actions ; yet I hope, the great ad- 
vantages I enjoy under your majesty, which I can never 
expect in any other change of government, may reason- 
ably convince your majesty and the world that I am 
actuated by a higher principle, when I offer that violence 
to my inclination and interest, as to desert your majesty 
at a time when your affairs seem to challenge {ilermnd) 
the strictest obedience from all your subjects, much more 
from one who lies under the greatest personal obligations 
to your majesty. This, sir, could proceed from nothing 
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but Ihe inviolable dictates <P%iy eonacience, and neces- 
sary concern of my religion (which no good man can 
oppose) and with which I am instructed, nothing ought 
to come in competition {HvaUhip) ; heaven knows with 
what partiality my dutif ul opinion of your majesty hath 
hitherto represented those unhappy designs which incon- 
siderate and self-interested men have framed against your 
majesty’s true interests and the Protestant religion. But 
as I can no longer join with such to give a pretence by 
conquest to bring them into effect, so I will always, with 
the hazard of my life and fortune (so much your majesty’^ 
due), endeavour to preserve your royal person and lawful 
rights with all the tender concern and dutiful respect that 
becomes, sir, your majesty’s most dutiful and most obliged 
s^ject and servant.” 

Lord Churchill carried with him the duke of Grafton, 
natural son of the late king, colonel Berkeley, and some 
troops of dragoons. This Conduct was a signal sacrifice 
to public virtue of every duty in private life ,* and required, 
ever after, the most upright, disinterested, and public- 
spirited behaviour, to render it justifiable. 

The king had arrived at Salisbury, the head quarters 
of liis army, when he received this fatal intelligence. 
That prince, though a severe enemy, had ever appeared 
a warm, steady, and sincere friend ; and he was extremely 
shocked with this, as with many other instances of in- 
gratitude, to which he was now exposed. There remained 
none in whom he could confide. As the whole army ba|i 
discovered jsymptoms of discontent, he concluded it fujl 
of treachery ; and being deserted by those whom he had 
most favoured and obliged, he no longer expected that 
others would hazard their lives in his service. During 
this distraction and perplexity, he embraced a sudden 
resolution, of drawing off his army, and retiring towards 
London ; a measure which could only serve to betray his 
fears, and proy^e further treachery. 

But Cburohill had prepared a still more mortal blow 
for his distressed b^efactor. His lady and he had an 
entire ascendant over the family of prince 

George of Denmark, ( who had married the princess Anne, 
daughter of James II*, and afterwards queen of Sngland) t 
and time now appeared ^seasonable for overwhelming 
the nnhappy tBonaiih, who was already ataggeritig with 
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the violent shocks which^^Le had received. Andover was 
the . first stage of James’s retreat towards London ; and 
there prince George, together with the young duke of 
Ornaond, sir George Huet, and some other persons of dis- 
tinction, deserted him in the night time, and retired to 
the prince’s camp. No sooner had this news reached 
London, than the princess Anne, pretending fear of the 
king’s displeasure, withdrew herself in company with the 
bishop of London and lady Churchill. She fled to Not- 
tingham ; where the earl of Dorset received her with 
great respect, &nd the gentlemen of the country quickly 
formed a troop for her protection. When the first intelli- 
gence of this event was conveyed to James, and when he 
found himself abandoned in his utmost distress by a child, 
and a virtuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the 
most tender affection, he cried out, in the extremity of his 
agony, God help me, my own children have forsaken me !” 
It is indeed singular, that a prince, whose chief blame 
consisted in imprudences and misguided principles, should 
be exposed, from i^igious antipathy (hatred)^ to such 
treatment as even Nero, Domitian, or the most enormous 
tyrants that have disgraced the records of history, never 
met with from their friends and family. 

So violent w^ere the prejudices which at this time pre- 
vailed, that this unhappy father, who had been deserted 
by his favourite child, was believed, upon her disappeir- 
ing, to have put her to death ; and it was fortunate tiat 
the trqth was timely discovered, otherwise the populace, 
*6ven the king’s guards themselves, might have been en- 
gaged, in revenge, to commence a massacre of the prints 
<aad catholics. 

The king’s fortune now exposed him to the conten^pt 
of his enemies ; and his behaviour was not such as cotid 
gain him the esteem of his friends and adherents. Unable 
to resist the torrent, he preserved not presence of mpd 
in yielding to it ; but seemed in this emergency {crui$) 
as much depressed with adversity, as he had before bqen 
vainly elated (overjoyed) with prosperity. He callea a 
council of all the peers and prelates who were in London, 
and followed their advice in issuing writs for a new 
parliament, and in sending Halifax, Nottingham, and 
Godolphin, as commissioners to treat with the prince of 
Orange. But these were the last acts of royal authori^ 
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which he exerted. He even^^’hearkened to imprudent 
counsel, by which he was prompted to desert the throne, 
and to gratify his enemies beyond what their fondest hopes 
could have promised them. 

The queen observing the fury of the people, and knowing 
how much she was the object of general hatred, was struck 
with the deepest terror, and began to apprehend a parlia- 
mentary impeachment (accusation)t from which, she was 
told, the queens of England were not exempted {free). The 
popish courtiers, and, above all, the priests, were aware 
that they should be the first sacrifice, anil that their per- 
petual banishment was the smallest penalty (pu7iishmetit) 
they must expect from national resentment. They were 
therefore desirous of carrying the king along with them ; 
whose presence, they knew, would still be some resource 
and protection to them in foreign countries, and whose 
restoration, if it ever happened, would again reinstate 
them in power and authority. The general defection 
{ fallin/j off) of the Protestants made tlie king regard the 
Catholics as his only subjects on whose counsel he could 
rely ; and the fatal catastrophe father afforded 

them a plausible {apparently right) reason for making 
him apprehend a like fate. The great difference of cir- 
cumstances was not, during men’s present distractions, 
sufficiently weighed {conside7'ed) . Even after the .people 
were inflamed by a long civil war, the executio|^; of 
Charles I. could not be deemed a national deed \ it was 
perpetrated by a fanatical army, pushed on by a daring 
and enthusiastical leader ; and the whole kingdom had 
ever entertained, and did still entertain, a violent abhor- 
rence against that enormity. The situation of public affairs, 
therefoi*e, no more resembled what it was forty years 
before, than the prince of Orange, either in birth, charac- 
ter, fortune, or connexions, could be supposed a parallel 
to Cromwell. 

The emissaries of France, and among the rest, Barillon, 
the French ambassador, were busy about the king ; and 
they had entertained a very false notion, which they in- 
stilled into him, that nothing would ffiore certainly retard 
the public settlement, and beget universal confusion, than 
his deserting the kingdom. The prince of Orange had, 
with good reason, embraced a contrary opinion ; and he 
deemed {considered) it extremely difficult to find expe- 

M 
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dientd (contrivances) for securing tlie nation, so long 
the king kept possession of the crown. Actuated, there- 
fore, by this public motive, and no less, we may well pre- 
sume, by private ambition, he was determined to use 
every expedient which might intimidate the king, and 
make him quit that throne whicii he himself was alone 
enabled to fill. He declined a personal conference with 
James's commissioners, and sent the earls of Clarendon 
and Oxford to treat with them ; the terms which he pro- 
posed implied almost a present participation of the sove- 
I’eignty ; and he stopped not a moment the march of his 
army towards London. 


READING LXVIII, 

PROGRESS OF THE PRINCE OF ORANGE. ABDICATION 

OF JAMES IT. 

The news which the king received from all quarters 
served to continue the panic into which he had fallen, and 
which his enemies expected to improve to their advan- 
tage. Colonel Copel, deputy-governor of Hull, made 
himself master of that important fortress ; and threw 
into prison lord Langdale, the governpr^ a Catholic ; to- 
gether,^ with lord Montgomery, a nobleman of the same 
religion. The town ot Newcastle received lord Lumley, 
an;d declared for the prince of Orange and a free parlia- 
ment. The duke of Norfolk, lord-lieutenant of the 
county of that name, engaged it in the same measure. 

The king, every moment alarmed more and more by 
these proofs of a general disaffection, not daring to repose 
trust in any but those who were exposed to more danger 
than himself, precipitately embraced the resolution: of 
escaping into France ; and he sent off beforehand the queen 
and the infant prince, under the conduct of count Lau^ua, 
an old favourite of the French monarch. He himself 
ditappearedrriji' the night-time, attended only by sir 
Edwa^itd Hl^^iand made the best of hk w'ay to a ship 
which fer him near the mouth of the river. As if 

thk had not been the most grateful to. his ene«- 

that he could adopt,* he had carefully con^ 
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cealed his intention from all the world ; and nothing could 
equal the surprise which seized the city, the court, and 
the kingdom, upon the discovery of this strange event. 
The more effectually to involve every thing in confusion, 
the king appointed no one, who should, in his absence, 
exercise any part of the administration ; he threw the 
great seal into the river ; and he recalled all those writs 
which had been issued for the election of the new par- 
liament. 

By this temporary dissolution of government, the 
populace were masters ; and there was no disorder which 
during their present ferment might not be dreaded from 
them. They rose in a tumult, and destroyed all the 
Roman Catholic chapels. They even attacked and rifled 
the houses of the Florentine envoy and vSpanish ambas- 
sador, where many of the Catholics had lodged their 
most valuable effects. Jeffreys, the chancellor, that in- 
famous judge, whose cruelties are proverbial^ had dis- 
guised himself, and was endeavouring to fly the kingdom, 
when being discovered by them, he was so maltreated 
(Ul‘used)j that he died soon after. Even the army, which 
should have suppressed these tumults, would, it was ap- 
prehended, serve rather to increase the general disorder. 
Feversham had no sooner heard of the king’s flight, than 
he disbanded the troops in the neighbourhood, and with- 
out either disarming or paying them, let them loose .to 
prey upon the country. 

In this extremity, the bishops and peers who were in 
town, being the only remaining authority of the state, 
thought proper to assemble and to interpose for the pre- 
servation of the community. They chose the marquis of 
Halifax speaker ; they gave directions to the mayor and 
aldermen for keeping the peace of the city ; they issued 
orders, which were readily obeyed, to the fleet, the array, 
and all the garrisons; and they made applications to the 
prince of Orange, whose enterprise they highly ai>plauded, 
and whose success they joyfully congratulated. 

While every one from principle, interest, or animosity 
{hatred)^ turned his back on the unhappy king, who had 
abandoned his own cause, the unwelcome news arrived, 
that he had been seized by the populace at Feversham, 
as he was making his escape in disguise ; that he had been 
much abused, till he was known, but that the gentry had 
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then interposed and protected him, though they still re- 
fused to consent to his escape. This intelligence threw 
all parties into confusion. The prince sent Zuylestein 
with orders that the king should approach no nearer 
than Rochester, but the message came too late. He was 
already arrived in London, where the populace, moved by 
compassion for his unhappy fate, and actuated by their 
own levity {inconstancy)^ had received him with*, shouts 
and acclamations. 

During the king’s abode at Whitehall, little attention 
was paid to him by the nobility or any person of distinc- 
tion. They had, all of them, been previously disgusted 
on account of his blind partiality to the Catholics ; and 
they knew that they were now become criminal in his 
eyes, by their late public applications to the prince of 
Orange. He himself showed not any symptom of spirit, 
nor discovered any intention of resuming the reins of 
government, which he had once thrown aside. His 
authority was now plainly expired ; and as he had exer- 
cised his power, while possessed of it, with very preci- 
pitate and haughty counsels, he relinquished it by a despair 
equally rash and pusillanimous {cowardly). 

Nothing remained for the now ruling powers but to 
deliberate how they should dispose of his person, and it 
was determined to force him to retire into France, a 
measure which, of himself, he seemed sufficiently inclined 
to embrace. The king, having sent lord Feversham on 
a civil message to the prince, desiring a conference for an 
accommodation in order to the public settlement, tliat 
nobleman was arrested, under pretence of his coming 
without a passport The Dutch guards were ordered to 
take possession of Whitehall, where James then resided, 
and to displace the English, &c. Halifax, Shrewsbury, 
and Delamere, brought a message from the prince, which 
they delivered to the king in bed after midnight, ordering 
him to leave his palace next morning, and to depart for 
Ham, a seat of the duchess of Lauderdale. He desired 
permission, which was easily granted, of retiring to 
Rochester, a town near the sea coast. It was perceived 
that the artifice had taken effect, and that the king, terri- 
fied with 0iis harsh treatment, had renewed his former 
resolution' of leaving the kingdom. 

He lingered, however, some days at Rochester, under 
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the protection of a Dutch guard, and seemed still desirous 
of an invitation to keep possession of the throne. He 
was undoubtedly sensible, that, as he had at first trusted 
too much to his people’s loyalty, and, by confiding in their 
submission, had offered the greatest violence to their 
principles and prejudices ; so had he, at last, on finding 
his disappointment, gone too far in the other extreme, 
and hastily supposed them destitute of all sense of duty 
and allegiance. But observing that the church, the nobi- 
lity, the city, the country, all concurred in neglecting him 
and leaving him to his own counsels, he submitted to his 
melancholy fate ; and being urged by earnest letters from 
the queen, he privately embarked on board a frigate 
which waited for him, and arrived safely at Ambleteuse, 
in Picardy, whence he hastened to St. Germain’s. Louis 
XIV. received him with the highest generosity, sym- 
pathy, and regard ; a conduct which, more than his 
most signal victories, contributes to the honour of that 
great monarch. 

Thus ended the reign of a prince, whom, if we consider 
his personal character rather than bis public conduct, 
we may safely pronounce more unfortunate than criminal. 
He had many of those qualities which form a good citizen ; 
even some of those which, had they not been swallowed 
up in bigotry and arbitrary principles, serve to compose 
a good sovereign. In domestic life his conduct was irre- 
proachable, and entitled to our approbation — severe, but 
open in his enmities, steady in his counsels, diligent in 
his schemes, brave in his enterprises, faithful, sincere, 
and honourable in his dealings with all men ; such was 
the character with which the duke of York mounted the 
throne. In that high station, his frugality of public 
money was remarkable, liis industry exemplary, his appli- 
cation to naval affairs successful, his encouragement to 
trade judicious, his jealousy of national honour laudable 
{p7*aiscworthy). What then was wanting to make him an 
excellent sovereign ? — a due regard and affection to the 
religion and constitution of his country. Had he been 
possessed of this essential {necessary) quality, even his 
middling talents, aided by so many virtues, would have 
rendered his reign honourable and happy. When it was 
wanting, every excellency which he possessed became 
dangerous and pernicious to his kingdoms. 
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by Louis from this period, at which he was only twenty-three 
years of age, prove that nature had endowed him royally 
with her gifts, his application to business, and the manner 
in which he performed his high functions, fully exonerate 
Mazarin from the reproach of having purposely neglected 
his education. He truly possessed what may be called the 
education of a king ; without being practically acquainted 
with literature or the arts, he felt them and apj^eiated 
them fully, and nothing escaped him that could contribute 
to the grandeur and magnificence of his reign. 

Character is developed by circumstance. The king, 
naturally proud, and passionately fond of glory, soon dis- 
covered to what a degree he was determined to be re- 
spected in foreign courts. In 1662, his ambassador at 
London, having been insulted by that of vSpain, who dis- 
puted the precedence with him, Louis immediately 
threatened his father-in-law, Philip IV., with immediate 
hostilities, unless he repaired the insult. The king of 
Spain had the prudence or weakness to yield, and an 
ambassador extraordinary, sent expressly upon the occa- 
sion to Louis, declared publicly that the ministers of Spain 
did not compete the precedence with those of France. 
Even pope Alexander VII. was compelled to humble him- 
self before tlie young monarch. In consequence of a dis- 
pute, the papal troops had attacked the residence of the 
marquis de Crequi, the French ambassador at Rome, and 
hadMdlled some of liii^ servants. Satisfaction was de- 
manded, but the papal court wishing to gain time, Louis 
immediately seized Avignon ; upon which, bis holiness 
sent his nephew, cardinal Chigi, to ask pardon of his 
majesty, wliicli was granted upon condition of the Cor- 
sican guard w^hich had committed the insult being dis- 
banded, and a coli^n being erected in commemoration of 
the event. Louis was anxious for an opportunity of sig- 
nalizing himself by bold and noble enterprises, and he 
was unfortunately but too fond of that kind of glory which 
costs humanity so many tears — the glory of a conqueror. 
This spirit soon manifested itself. Upon the death of 
Philip IV. in 1667, he found various pretexts for de- 
claring war ; and, after having established the necessary 
magazines for his troops, entered Flanders accompanied 
by the great marshal Turepne,. and in a single campaign 
rendered himself master of almost the whole of that coun- 
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try. Tliis and other successes alarmed tlie other powers, 
and a coalition being formed between England, Holland, 
and Sweden, in favour of Spain, Louis thought it prudent 
to prevent the probable consequences of this triple (three- 
fold^ alliance by offering peace to Spain. It was signed 
at Aix-la-Chapelle in 1668, Louis agreeing to restore la 
Franche-comt6 ; but he retained all his conquests in 
Flandcjrs. 

Excessively jealous of his glory, Louis never forgave 
the Dutch for crossing (opposing) his designs ; but he dis- 
dained to demand satisfaction of the States of Holland. 
Resolved to subjugate that countiy, he gained over to his 
views our profligate and infamous Charles II., and also 
succeeded in detaching Sweden from the triple alliance. 
All his measures having been taken with as much energy 
as secrecy, war was declared and commenced in 1672. 
More than two hundred thousand men were destined to 
conquer a little state, which could scarcely assemble above 
twenty-five thousand soldiers in its defence. The king 
entered it, accompanied by his brother, the prince of 
Condo, Turenne, Luxembourg, De Vauban, Louvois ; in 
short, by all his most renowned generals. 


READING LXX. 

LOUIS XIV. CONTINUED. 

The successes of this campaign were rapid. Three 
provinces and forty fortified places were conquered in a 
few months. Amsterdam almost beheld the French at ita 
gates. The Dutch sued for peace, but the victorious 
Louis, proud of his conquests and listening only to adula- 
tion, was far from dreaming of those reverses which he 
was himself fated to experience within a short time, in 
this very country. The conditions which he proposed 
were such as no free people could accept ; and the Dutch^ 
driven to despair, thought only of saving the republic, or 
of burying themselves amid its ruins. The dikes which 
prevented the encroachments of the ocean were removed, 
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and every thing was cheerfully sacrificed to the preserva- 
tion of their liberties. These exertions have already been 
described in a former Reading. 

In 1673 the emperor Leopold, the king of Spain, and 
the greater part of the princes of the empire, alarmed at 
the conquests of Louis XIV., united themselves to Hol- 
land in order to arrest a torrent which seemed to threaten 
entire Europe. The king of England w as even forced by 
his parliament to make peace. Louis had the mortifica- 
tion of being compelled to abandon the three provinces 
which he had just, so rapidly, subjugated. The two suc- 
ceeding years, however, found him more fortunate, except- 
ing the death of the great Turenne; and in 1678 the 
treaty of Nimegue secured to him on the part of Spain, 
Franche-comt4 and a great part of Flanders. Louis was 
now at the acme (height) of his glory, and in France his 
courtiers gave him the surname of Great. 

Notwithstanding a violent quarrel which Louis had 
with the pope, Innocent XL, on account of the revenues 
of tlie vacant bishoprics, he was far from abandoning a 
religion which, more than any other, favours arbitrary 
authority: and be tljerefore still continued to signalize his 
zeal for Catholicism, of which he gave the greatest proof 
by the famous Dragonnadcs, 

The end of the triumphs of Louis now approached. 
This monarch, who had become devout, and was always 
vain, had given his unlimited confidence to a woman 
blinded by lier zeal, and who, thinking to deliver her 
prince from the tyranny of the passions, precipitated him 
into that of bigotry. This was madame de Maintenon. 
In tlie year 1685, nearly two years after the death of his 
'queen, Louis privately married her at Fontainbleau : a 
marriage which, although not publicly announced, was 
sufficiently proclaimed by that atrocious edict, dictated 
by hypocritical and fanatical priests, revoking the famous 
edict of Nantz, the fruit of the sagacity of Henry IV., 
ttnd which even the sanguinary Richelieu had respected. 
The consequence of this abominable persecution was that 
in a few years France lost more than three millions of its 
eitizens. This measure caused the French king’s name to 
be ^ecrated (cursed) throughout Europe. Every tongue 
exclaimed against the violepce of| a tyrant, who, by 
one act of despotism," deprived thousands of families of 
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their property, and forced them to seek for liberty and the 
means of subsistence far from their native land. 

It was now that the haughtiness of Louis, his excessive 
power, his confiscations, and, above ail, his religious pro- 
scriptions, had raised Idm as many enemies as tliere were 
princes in Europe. But the most dangerous of all, whe- 
ther by his excessive ambition, or his profound policy, 
was William, prince of Orange, at this time despised by 
the French, on account of his want of good fortune in 
war. But he soon taught them of what his genius was 
capable. He had been the principal mover of the famous 
league of Augsburg in 1686, and which was concluded 
at Vienna the following year. The emperor and the 
greatest part of the empire, the king of Spain, Holland, 
the duke of Saxony, and almost ail Italy, united against 
France. Innocent XL, as haughty as Louis himself, 
seconded by his intrigues those of the Dutch prince ; so 
that Europe saw with astonishment a pope and a pro- 
tcstant prince working, with equal zeal, at the abasement 
of the most Christian king. 

It was not, however, till the year 1689, that Louis 
began the w'car openly against England. In that year, 
James II., who had voluntarily abdicated the British 
throne, took refuge in France. Louis XIV, went to n*eet 
him with all his family, and an equipage consisting of ono 
hundred carriages drawn by six horses each. He assigned 
to his new guests the chateau of St. Germain-en-Laie 
for their residence, where they were treated in a manner 
suitable to their rank. Holland and Spain declared tliem- 
selves against James. 

Germany, the Low Countries, and the frontiers of 
Spain and Italy, were at one and the same time the theatre 
of war; marshals Luxembourg,^ Catinat, Lorges, and 
Noailles, gained, during the years 1690, 169’!, 1692, 1693, 
and 1694, the most brilliant victories, but they were pro- 
ductive of no results ; affairs rested in nearly the same 
state. The slaughter of his species, the ruin of cities, 
the devastation of provinces, and the depopulation of 
nations, were the only consequences of the exploits of 
Louis the Great. 

But, notwithstanding his victories, he appeared no 
longer invincible. In 1692, his navy had experienced a 
serious defeat off La Hogue, in which he lost fourteen 
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large vessels. In 1695, king William retook Namur in 
the face of a French army of eighty thousand men, and 
the English fleets bombarded Dieppe, Havre, St. Malo, 
Calais, and Dunkirk. Louis, at length, having been 
made to feel the scourge of war, desired peace, and 
obtained it by the sacrifice of all the conquests he had 
made in Spain and Flanders, by the acknowledgment of 
William as the lawful king of England, and the* aban- 
donment of James IL 

This peace was interrupted by the war of the Spanish 
succession. Charles IL, king of Spain, died on the 1st of 
November, 1700; he nominated by will for his successor, 
the duke of Anjou, second son of the Dauphin of France, 
and though at first England and Holland and the duke of 
Savoy appeared to recognise Philip V., these three powers 
soon armed against liim. Upon the death of William III. 
of England, liis successor, Queen Anne, continued the 
same policy and prosecuted the war with vigour, and on 
every side a dreadful storm appeared ready to burst over 
France. The results were fatal to the pride and ambition 
of Louis. The victories of prince Eugene and Marl- 
borough forced that monarch to sue for peace, oflering 
to recognise the archduke as king of Spain, and to sup- 
ply funds for dethroning his own grandson. At length, 
in 1713, the treaty of Utrecht was .signed. Philip V. 
retained the throne of Spain, but renounced all claim to 
thfH^of France. The duke of Savoy had Sicily with the 
title of king. Flemish Flanders v/as left to the emperor ; 
and several towns were given to the Dutch by way of bar- 
riers. England kept Gibraltar and the island of Minorca : 
the French were compelled to demolish and fill up the 
port of Dunkirk, which had cost them immense sums. 
Such was the end of this unfortunate war, which had 
reduced Loui^ XIV. to the last extremity, despoiled him 
of several provinces, and shut out his grandson from the 
succession to the throne of France. 

The last years of tlie life of Louis XIV. were as melan- 
choly as the first ones had been brilliant. Madame de 
Maintenon, wearied out with reiteiated, but fruitless 
attempts to interest him by means of operas, full of 1‘ulsome 
adulation, at length exclaimed: ‘‘What a torment it is to 
try to amuse a man no longer capable of amusement 

On his death-bed, although he could dissemble neither 
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the indiscretions of his youth, nor the evils which his 
pride and ambition had caused, he yet preserved all the 
firmness of his character. Addressing the young prince, 
his successor, he said, “ Endeavour to preserve peace 
with your neighbours ; I have been too fond of war ; imi- 
tate me neither in that nor in the foolish expenses in 
which I have indulged. Relieve the miseries of your 
people, and do what unfortunately I have not had the 
power of doing.” He then bade adieu, in the most affect- 
ing manner, to all the princes and princesses, and to the 
officers of his household ; then looking at madame de 
Maintenon : My consolation in quitting you,” said he 

to her, “ is the hope that we shall soon meet again in the 
world to come.” She made no reply to this adieu, which 
appeared to displease her much, but set off immediately 
for St. Cyr. Louis expired on the 1st of September, 1715, 
in the seventy-seventh year of his age, and the seventy- 
third of his reign. 


READING LXXI. 

LOUIS XIV. OF FRANCE. CONCLUDED. 

In order to complete our sketch of this celebrated 
monarch, the present Rending will consist of a description 
given of him, when in the fifty-second year of his age, 
by a person of quality at his court. It is contained in a 
letter, written in Italian, to a cardinal at Rome, who had 
desired a particular and minute account of the French 
monarch : — 

Your eminence has requested me to give you a faithful 
portrait of the greatest monarch of Europe, and notwith- 
standing my temerity in undertaking to gratify your wish, 
the desire of obeying your commands is, with me, para- 
mount (superior) to every other consideration. I shall 
not expatiate (treat at length) either upon the power of 
this monarch, or upon the good fortune which has inva- 
riably attended all his enterprises. [This was written 
before the commencement of Louiis reverses.] I shall find 
theme (subject) sufficient in his qualities, virtues, and 
personal accomplishments. 

# 
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The king has entered upon his fifty-second year, is 
in good he^th, and extremely robust ; but is sometimes 
subject to slight fits of the gout. His figure is very hand- 
some and prepossessing, his complexion brown, his fea- 
tures open and manly, bis forehead lofty, his eyes large 
and black, and his look that of sweetness tempered with 
severity. His physiognomy is commanding and warlike, 
his mien grave and majestic, his walk noble and imposing. 
His aspect is replete with a gentle majesty, which inspires 
both love and awe, and gains him the affections of every 
one, but more especially of such as have the happy and 
envied privilege of approaching him. He listens like a 
master, speaks as a father, and preserves such equanimity 
(evenness of mind), that neither sorrow, joy, nor anger 
have any empire over him. Naturally inclined to cle- 
mency, which he justly regards as one of the greatest of 
royal virtues, he will allow himself to relent, but without 
any compromise of his firmness ; and, while anxious for the 
due execution of justice, he is, notwithstanding, desirous 
of avoiding the shedding of blood. 

Fortifications, architecture, hunting, billiards, walking, 
gardens and flowers, are his most ordinary amusements. 

He is fond of history and of good books upon all kinds 
of* subjects; but it is seldom that he has sufficient leisure 
to apply himself seriously to reading. 

Admiring the fidelity of the canine species, he has 
gre^t delight in fondling and playing with dogs. Never 
has there been any sovereign who has evinced more 
magnificence in furniture, dress, horses, equipages, hounds, 
jewels, and buildings. 

His table is always splendid, and is distinguished as 
much by the abundance and delicacy of the dishes, as by 
the perfect order and judicious arrangement of the 
serviee. 

If he has promised any favour, he always recollects it, 
but only to bestow it, and bestows it only to forget it ; 
and what appears particularly difficult to accomplish, he 
enhances the favour both by the manner and the occasion 
of giving it. 

He lends a favourable ear to praise, because he is 
sensible of the worth of it, and he loves and cherishes 
glory, because his own deeds |mve deserved the immor- 
tality of renown. 
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Indefatigable {unwearied) both physically and morally, 
neither the heat of^ summer nor the cold of winter can 
suspend the prosecution of his enterprises. 

He is as punctual in his attendance at the council 
board as he is exact in all his other appointments, and 
no prince has ever worked so hard for the good and 
aggrandizement of his dominions. Equally well ac- 
quainted with the theory of jurisprudence as with that of 
war, his answers, whether to a general or a judge, are 
characterized by a perfect knowledge of the subject. 

An idea may be formed of his liberality as well as 
power, by the pensions he bestows both at home and 
abroad. It is said that after any illness, he always pre- 
sents his physician and chief surgeon with one hundred 
and fifty thousand crowns each. 

He sets a great value upon secrecy, and is very jealous 
of its being strictly observed. He considers himself 
sufficiently remunerated for all the labour of application 
to the duties of a great monarch, by the success of his 
plans. 

Always prompt to answer, he speaks with so much 
gentleness that his replies never disoblige, and no prince 
has ever better observed, than he, the laws of propriety 
and complaisance, nor preserved that affability of demea- 
nour which is sure to please even those whose wishes it 
is impossible to gratify. In short, ever great in small 
things, he is never little in great ones. 

When presiding in his council, he listens with so 
much condescension to the opinions and advice of the 
members composing it, that they are ever desirous of 
gratifying their monarch, by suggesting nothing but what 
may eminently contribute to the welfare and prosperity of 
bis kingdom. 

Ingratitude and treachery are held by him in such ab- 
horrence that he cannot support the presence of such as 
have been guilty of them, whatever may be their rank or 
birth. Struck by that air of majesty which is natural to 
him, no one enters his presence without feeling a degree 
of respect approaching to awe ; while no one retires 
from it, even when their petition has been refused, with- 
out a sentiment of admiration and delight. 

He is fond of society, and would be less punctUious, 
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were he not convinced that with the French nation 
familiarity and respect are incompatijile. 

He generally dresses and takes his meals in public, 
converses familiarly with the courtiers around him, makes 
observations upon every thing, and with such qnicksight- 
edness, that when a new face presents itself, the monarch 
studies it, and having once known it, never forgets it. 

Brave and incapable of fear, he too often exposes his 
person for his courage to be called in question ; and such 
is the value he sets upon valour, virtue, and ability, that 
he seeks them out, and rewards them, even among 
foreigners. 

As nothing better discovers the genius and inclinations 
of men than their private life, I shall add to this portrait 
a few circumstances of the life of this monarcli, which 
appear to me worthy of being recorded. 

About four years ago, being dangerously ill, a courtier 
proposed to him to change the air. ‘‘ I will do so very 
willingly,’’ replied the king, ‘‘if you can point out to me 
any spot upon the earth where people never die.” 

On the first day that Namur was invested, in 1692, the 
ladies belonging to the chief families of the town sent a 
deputation to the king to ask him for passports ; their 
request was refused upon the plea of its not being 
customary. They sent a second request, to Avhich the 
same answer was returned. “ Well then,” said tliey, 
“ go and tell the Icing that we feel ourselves much 
honoured in sun'endering as prisoners of war;” and imme- 
diately they prepared to quit Namur witli their children 
and female servants. Louis XIV. named one of the 
politest noblemen of his court to receive them with every 
attention, and to conduct them to some tent.s which had 
been pitched for them, and where they found all kinds 
of refreshment. The king’s carriages were sent in the 
afternoon, and conveyed them to a neighbouring abbey, 
where they remained until the end of the siege. 

Bontems, first valet-de-chambre, having one day asked 
the king for a favour in behalf of one of his friends, 
“ When will you have done asking ?” said Louis to him. 
Bontems was thunderstruck. But his confusion did not 
last long, the king adding, with a smile, “asking for 
others and never for yourself.*— The favour which you 
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apply for, on behalf of your friend, I bestow upon your 
son.’^ 

As the king was one day washing his feet, a valet-de- 
chambre, who held the wax light, let fall some of the 
melted wax upon his right foot Louis merely said, 

You might just as well have let it fall upon the floor.” 

A short time before the battle of Denain, which saved 
France, the king sent for marshal Villars, and thus ad- 
dressed him, ‘‘ You see our present situation ; we must 
either conquer or die. Seek out the enemy, and give 
them battle.'* But, sire,” said Villars, it is your last 
army.” That is of no consequence,” rejoined the king. 

I do not require you to beat the enemy, but you must 
attack them. If the battle be lost, you will write me word, 
but to me alone. I will then mount my horse, and go 
through the streets of Paris, with your letter in my hand. 
I know what Frenchmen are ; 1 will bring you four 
hundred thousand men, and will bury myself with them 
under the ruins of the monarchy.” 


READING LXXII. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

About the middle of the sixteenth century, society 
had obtained a very high degree of perfection in Italy. 
Soon after that period the Italian states began to decline ; 
and the other European nations, then comparatively bar- 
barous, fo advance to refinement. Among these the 
French tfook the lead ; for although the Spanish nobility, 
during the reign of Charles V. and his immediate succes- 
sors, were, perhaps, the most polished and enlightened 
set of men on this side of the Alps, the great body of the 
nation then was, as it still continues, sunk in ignorance 
and superstition. The secluded condition of the women 
also, both in Spain and Italy, was a further barrier 
{ohstacle) against true politeness. That grand obstruction 
to elegance and pleasure was efiectually removed in the 
Gallic kingdom {France) by Francis I. Anne of Bretagne, 
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wife of Charies VIII. and of Louis XII. had introduced 
the custom of the public appearance of ladies at the French 
court ; Francis encouraged it, and by familiarizing the 
intercourse {meeting together) of the sexes, in many bril- 
liant assemblies and gay circles, threw over the manners 
of the nation those bewitching graces that have so long 
attracted the admiration of Europe. 

In this manner the influence of the fair sex went on 
increasing through succeeding reigns until that of Louis 
XIIL, when it appears to have been at its height ; almost 
all public matters being then conducted by women. A 
lady in h^r boudoir (cabinet) was the soul of the council, 
^here she determined to fight, to negotiate, to embroil, 
or to accommodate matters with the court ; and as love 
presided over all her consultations, secret aversions (dis- 
likes) or attachments frequently prepared the way for the 
greatest events. A revolution in the heart of a woman, 
almost always announced a change in public affairs. The 
ladies, in fact, appeared openly at the head of factions, 
adorned with the ensigns of their party, visited the troops, 
and presided at councils of war. 

But this excessive gallantry, which Anne of Austria had 
brought with her from Spain, and which was so contrary 
to the genius of the French nation, vanished with the 
other remains of barbarism, on the approach of the bright 
days of Louis XIV., when the glory of France was at its 
height, and the French language, literature, arts, and 
manners were perfected. Ease was then associated with 
elegance, taste with fashion, and grace with freedom. 
Men and women became reasonable beings, and the inter- 
course between the sexes a school of urbanity (politeness) ; 
where a mutual desire to please gave smoothness to the 
behaviour, and mutual esteem imparted delicacy to the 
mind and sensibility to the heart. 

Nor were the improvements in manners, during the 
reign of Louis XIV. confined to the intercourse between 
the sexes, or to the habits of general politeness. Duels 
had long been permitted by the laws of all the European 
nations, and sometimes authorized by the magistrates, for 
terminating doubtful questions ; so that the best blood 
in Ohristendom had been wantonly (vainly) spilled in 
these ftivolous contests, which, towards the close of the 
i56th century, were scarcely less destructive than war itself. 
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This practice became discountenanced so as at length to 
be brought within such bounds, as are, in some respects, 
tolerable, for although duelling be alike pernicious and 
absurd, it has been attended by some beneficial effects. 
It has made men more respectful in their behaviour to 
each other, less ostentatious in conversation, and more 
tender of living characters, but especially of female repu- 
tation ; and the gentleness of manners introduced by this 
restraint, while it has contributed to social happiness, has 
also rendered duels themselves less frequent, by removing 
the causes of offence. 

The progress of arts and literature, in France, kept 
pace with that of manners. As early ns the reign m 
Francis L, a better taste in composition had been intro- 
duced. Rabelais and Montaigne were the fathers of 
French prose, while poetry was gradually polished by 
Marot, Ronsard, Malherbe, Voiture, and Balzac. The 
efforts of Richelieu to improve his language brought for- 
ward Corneille, Molit>re, Racine, Quinault, Boileau, La 
Fontaine, and all the fine writers who shed a lustre over 
the reign of Louis XIV. The same good taste extended 
itself to all the fine arts. Several magnificent edifices 
were raised in the most correct style of architecture ; 
sculpture was perfected by Girardon, of whose skill the 
mausoleum {tovib) of cardinal Richelieu is a lasting monu- 
ment : Poussin equalled Raphael in some branches of 
painting, while Rubens and Vandyke displayed the glories 
of the Flemish school ; and Lulli set to excellent music 
the simple and passionate operas of Quinault. Fx'ance 
and the neighbouring provinces, towards the latter part 
of the seventeenth century, were what Italy had been a 
century before, the favourite abodes of classic elegance. 

Taste and politeness made a less rapid progress in 
other parts of Europe, during the period under review 
(consideration), Germany and the adjoining countries, 
from the league of Smalcalde to the peace of Westphalia, 
were perpetual scenes either of religious wars or religious 
disputes. But these disputes tended to enlighten the 
human mind, and those wars to invigorate {strengthen) the 
human cliaracter, as well as to perfect military science ; an 
advantage in itself by no means contemptible, inasmuch as 
that art is not only necessary to protect weakness against 
force, but is intimately connected with several others con- 
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ducive (leading) to the happiness of mankind. All the 
powers of the soul were raised and all the emotions {feel- 
ings) of th<e heart called forth. Germany produced con- 
summate generals, sound politicians, deep (learned) divines 
(theologians)^ and even acute philosophers, before she 
made any advances in the belles lettres (polite litera- 
ture)^ 

In England, the reign of James I. was distinguished 
by the labours of many eminent authors both in prose 
and verse ; but in the writings of many of them, a good 
taste was scarcely discernible. That propensity (inclina- 
tion) to false wit and superfluous (unnecessary) ornament 
mfected the whole nation. The pun was common in the 
pulpit, and the quibble was perpetrated from the throne. 
Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, however, Raleigh’s His- 
tory of the World, and the translation of the Bible now 
in use, are striking proofs of the improvement of our 
language and of the progress of English prose. 

If we except the translation of Tasso by Fairfax, and 
some of the tragic scenes of Fletcher, the style of none of 
the poets of this reign can be mentioned with entire ap- 
probation. Jonson, though born with a vein of genuine 
humour, perfectly acquainted with the ancient classics, 
and possessed of sufficient taste to relish their beauties, 
was a rude mechanical writer. 

Puring the tranquil part of the reign of Charles I. good 
taste began to gain ground. Charles himself was a com- 
petent (sufficient) judge of literature, a chaste writer, and 
a patron of the liberal arts. Vandyke was caressed at 
court, and Inigo Jones was encouraged to plan those 
public edifices which do so much honour to his memory ; 
whilst Lawes and other eminent composers in the service 
of the king, set to manly music some of the finest English 
verses. But a spirit of fanaticism, which unfortunately 
incorporated and identified itself with patriotism, ob- 
structed the progress of letters and prevented the arts 
from attaining the height to which they seemed to be 
hastening, or the manners from receiving the degree 
of polish which they must soon have acquired, in the 
brilliant assemblies and public festivals of two persons of 
such elegant accomplishments as were the king and his 
consort. 

Some time after the restoration, the Royal Society was 
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founded ; and its members, in a few years, made many 
important discoveries in mathematics and natural philo- 
sophy, in which Wilkins, Wallis, and Boyle, had a greilt 
share. Nor were the other branches of science neglected ; 
both Hobbes and Shaftesbury distinguished themselves by 
opposite systems of philosophy, which they separately sup- 
ported with equal ability, ingenuity, and argumentative 
power. 


BEADING LXXIIL 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE SEVENTEENTH 
CENTURY. CONCLUDED. 

It is in philosophy that the English have particularly 
had the mastery over all other nations. Newton, sur- 
passing all former astronomers, surveyed more fully, and 
established by demonstration, that harmonious system of 
the universe which had been discovered, or rather re- 
produced, by Copernicus. Newton was the first who 
discovered and demonstrated the great law of nature by 
which every particle of matter tends towards the centre, 
and all the planets are retained {kept) in their proper 
course. lie was the first who truly beheld light ; before 
him we knew not what it was. 

t Nature and nature's laws lay hid in night ; 

God said, Let Newton be/' and all was light. 

His principles of the mathematics, which contain a 
system of natural philosophy entirely new and true, are 
founded on the discovery of what is called the calculation 
of infinities, or the infinitesimal calculus, discovered and 
executed by him at the age of twenty-four. This occa- 
sioned the^ observation of the learned Halley, that it 
will never be permitted any mortal to approach nearer to 
the Deity.” 

‘‘ In Newton,” says Hume, ‘‘ this island may boast of 
having produced the greatest and rarest genius that ever 
rose for the ornament and instruction of the species. 
Cautious in admitting no principles but such as were 
founded on experiment ; but resolute to adopt every such 
principle, however new or unusual. From modesty, 
ignorant of his superiority above the rest of mankind ; 
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and hence less careful to accommodate his reasonings 
to common apprehensions ; more anxious to merit than 
to acquire fame, he was, from these causes, long unknown 
to the world ; but his reputation at last broke out with a 
lustre, which scarcely any writer, during his own life- 
time, had ever before attained. While Newton seemed 
to draw ofT the veil from some of the mysteries of nature, 
he showed at the same time the imperfections of the 
mechanical philosophy ; and thereby restored her ultimate 
secrets to that obscurity in which they ever did and ever 
will remain.” 

Numberless good geometricians and natural philoso- 
phers were at once improved by his discoveries, and 
encouraged to pursue the track pointed out to them. 
Bradley at length went so far as to discover the parallax 
of the fixed stars, at twelve millions of millions of miles 
distant from our globe. 

Locke was the first to give a clear explanation of the 
human understanding, and to prove to demonstration 
that all our ideas are acquired by sensation and reflection, 
and consequently that we brought none into the world 
with us. 

If we cast our eyes towards the north of Europe, we 
find the town of Dantzic to have produced Ilelvetius, the 
first astronomer whose well-directed observations made 
him correctly acquainted with the motions of the moon. 
In Holstein, Mercator was the forerunner of Newton in 
geometry, while Switzerland justly boasted of the two 
Bernouilli. 

The famous Leibnitz >’pas born at Leipsic. He was, 
perhaps, a man of the most universal learning in Europe ; 
he was an historian, indefatigable in his inquiries ; a 
profound civilian, who enlightened the study of the law 
by philosophy ; a thorough metaphysician ; a good latinist ; 
and lastly, so excellent a mathematician, as to dispute 
with the great Newton the invention of the infinitesimal 
calculus, and to make it for some time doubtful which 
of them had the justest claim to the honour of that 
discovery. 

This was then the golden age of geometry. Mathe- 
maticians sent frequent challenges to each other, that is, 
problems to solve. There never was a more universal 
correspondence kept up between philosophers than at 
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this period, and Leibnitz contributed not a little to 
encourage it. A republic of letters was insensibly 
established in Europe, in the midst of the most obstinate 
war, and the number of different religions ; the arts and 
sciences, all of them^ thus received mutual assistance from 
each other. Italy and Russia were united by the bonds 
of science, and natives of England, Germany, and France, 
went to study at Leyden. The famous physician Boer- 
haave was consulted at the same time by the pope and the 
czar of Muscovy {Russia). 

Italy may justly boast in this age of the productions of 
Cabrera, Zappi, Filicaia, Maffei, and Metastasio. 

During the reign of James I. the manners of the 
nation were agreeable to the monarchical government 
which prevailed ; high family pride was predominant, and 
it was by a dignity and stateliness of behaviour that the 
nobility and gentry distinguished themselves from the 
common people. 

The expenses of the great consisted in pomp, show, 
and a numerous retinue, rather than in convenience and 
true pleasure. The earl of Nottingham, in his embassy 
to Spain, was attended by 600 persons. 

London at this time was almost entirely built of wood, 
and in every respect was certainly, by no means, a hand- 
some city. The earl of Arundel first introduced the 
general practice of brick buildings. 

James was not negligent of his navy. In five years 
preceding 1623 he built ten new ships, and expended 
fifty thousand pounds a-year on the fleet, besides the 
value of thirty -six thousand ppi^ds in timber, which he 
annually gave from the royal ftwests. 

Nine-tenths of the commerce of the kingdom consisted 
in woollen goods. The silk manufacture had no footing in 
England: but by James’s direction, mulberry trees were 
planted and silk-worms introduced : the climate, however, 
seemed unfavourable to the success of this project. 

What chiefly renders the reign of James memorable is 
the commencement of the English colonies in America* 
Peopled gradually from England by the necessitous and 
indigent, who at home increased neither wealth nor 
populousness, the colonies promoted the navigation, en- 
couraged the industry, and even multiplied the inhabitants 
of their mother country. 
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The commerce and riches of England did never, daring 
any period, increase so fast as from the revolution to the 
republic. The recovery or conquest of New York and 
the Jerseys was a considerable accession {addition) to the’ 
strength and security of the English colonies ; and to- 
gether with the settlement of Pennsylvania and Carolina, 
which was effected during the reign of Charles II., ex- 
tended the English empire in America. 

We learn from sir Josiah Child, that in 1688 there 
were on the ’Change more ipen worth ten thousand pounds,, 
than there were in 1650 worth a thousand ; and that five* 
hundred pounds with a daughter wa^ in the latter period, 
deemed a larger portion than two thousand in the former ; 
that gentlewomen, In those earlibr times, thought 
selves well clothed in a serge gown, ‘which a Chamber- 
maid would, in 1688, be ashamed to be^een in 4 and that, 
besides the great increase of rich cj^thes, plate, jewels, and 
household furniture, coaches wer(| in that UwAugmented 
a hundred fold. 

The duke of Buckingham intrgducbd, f;y»m Venice, the 
manufacture of glass and cryi|ta|^to England. Prince 
Rupert was llso an encouijia^jP'Qru and gaanu- 

factures ; he himself was tj# m venter of etchings ^ 

The first law for erecting turnpikes was passed in 1662. 
The places of the turnpikes were WaJesmill, Caxton, 
and Stilton. *In 1663 was passed iSe first law for allow- 
ing’^the exportation of foreign coin and bullion. 

In 167T, the old law for burning heretics was repealed. 

The first match which took place in England was one 
against time, which occurred in the year 1604, when John 
lepton, a groom in the service of James I., undertook to 
ride five times between London and York, from Monday 
morning until Saturday night, and actually performed the 
task within five hours. 

The earliest records of the turf in this country dated no 
further back than the reign of Charles II., who was ex- 
tremely attached to this sport, and appointed regular races 
at Newmarket. 

Coffee was first drunk in England by one Nathaniel 
Canopius, a native of Crete, and resident in Baliol Col- 
lege, Oxford, which he quitted in 1648. 

James Farr, who kept the coffee-house, now the Rain- 
bow, in Fleet-street, was in 1567 presented by the 
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Inquest of St. Dunstan’s in the West, for making and 
gelling a sort of liquor called Coffee^ to the great nuisance 
and prejudice of the neighbourhood. 

Tea, or Chaa, as it is called in some of the advertise- 
ments, tcha being the Chinese name, is supposed to have 
been brought into England from Holland, by lord Arling- 
ton in 1660 ; it was sold, at a still later date than the 
above, at 60s. per lb. 

The first dye-house for scarlet in England was esta- 
■ blished irt 1^643, by a German named Kepler, at the vil- 
lage of Bow, near London. 

The first museum in this country was formed towards 
the middle of the "^seventee^tl^ century, by John Frader- 
cant, who procured thfe objects of which it was composed 
from many pstrts bf Eqrope, America, and the Levant. 

The next one, in otder of time, was Kemp’s museum in 
the Haymarket, in thrf beginning of the eighteenth pen- 
tury : it % Mr. John Conyers. 

The splendid collation contained in tho British Museum 
was formed in 1753, by Sir Hans Sloane, and was pur- 
chased by parhament for the national use, for ^20,000. 

hk- ^611, Baronets were first created in England by 
James li' The firsf colonial establishment of the English 
in North An^rica was not completely carried into effect 
before the year 1616^ All 'attempts which had been made 
before this time, prol^ed immature. The first settlement 
was that of Virginia. The colonization of New England 
began in 1621. 

The first sedan chair seen in England was in the reign 
of James I. It was introduced by the duke of Bucking- 
ham, who was the first to use it, thereby incurring the 
great hatred of the people, who did not hesitate to affirm, 
that he turned bis fellow-creatures into beasts of burden. 

Agriculture, for many centuries, was very imperfectly 
cultivated in Britain. The sudden transitions, so often 
mentioned by historians, from the lowest to the highest 
price of grain, and the vast inequality of its value in diP* 
ferent years, sufiiciently prove that the produce depended 
on the seasons, and that art contributed very little to 
guard against the injuries of the heavens. Considerable 
improvements were introduced, but, notwithstanding these, 
the nation was still dependent on foreign markets for the 
fetafi* of life. It is said, that not less than two millions 
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Sterling left this country at one time, to purchase corn. 
The exportation of corn from England was not legal 
until the fifth year of Elizabeth, and from that moment, 
observes Camden, new life and vigour were imparted to 
agriculture. 

Previously to the civil wars, Charles I. was the great 
patron of all the fine arts, and the promoter of a correct 
taste. Of this the encouragement and protection he 
afforded Inigo Jones, Vandyke, and Rubens are a sufii- 
cient proof. 

Copper halfpence and farthings began to be coined in 
.the reign of James L Most of the silver pennies having 
disappeared, tradesmen were' obliged to carry on their 
retail business, chiefly by means of leaden tokens. The 
coins of Cromwell exceed in beauty and workmanship, 
any of that age. 

In 1643, to supply the charges of the war, the first 
excise was imposed by parliament. 

In 1662, the Royal Society was instituted, for the pro- 
motion of philosophical knowledge. 

'England acquired much more respect from foreign 
powers between the death of Charles I. and that of Crom- 
well, than she had experienced since the days of queen 
Elizabeth, 

During the interregnum, monopolies of all kinds were 
abolished, and liberty of conscience was granted to all 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

OP 

INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, &c. 

During the Seventeenth Centxmj, 

1602. — Decimal Arithmetic invented at Bruges. 

1604. — The French establish themselves in Canada. 

160v5. — Invention of Logarithms by Justus Byrge. 

1607, — Hudson discovers the Eastern coast of Greenland, and the* 
bay called after him. 

1610. — Galileo 'discovers four of Jupiter’s moons and the phases of 
Venus. 

1613. — Invention of Logarithms by Napier. 

1614. — Sir Hugh Middleton brings the New Eiver from Ware to 

London, 

1615. — Kepler, 

1621. — Commencement of the English American Colonies. 

1626. — Carriages for hire first introduced in London. 

1630.— Enamelling on Jewellery introduced. 

1632. — Persecution of Galileo for asserting the truth of the Coper- 
nican system. 

1637. — Cardinal Richelieu founds the French Academy. 

16 41 .—Harvey discovers the circulation of the blood. 

1655. — Huyghens discovers the ring and one of the Satellites of 
Saturn. 

1660, — Establishment of the Royal Society of London. 

1664. — Newton discovers the Infinite Series. 

French East India Company established by Colbert. 

Post chaises invented in France. 

1671. — The Monument of London erected by Sir Christopher Wren. 

1686. — Revocation of the Edict of Nantz, by Louis XTV. in conse- 
quence of which vast numbers of mechanics and maatk« 
facturers take refuge in England. 

1692.— Bank of England established by William III. 

1698.— The Czar Peter the Great visits Holland. . 
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READING LXXIV. 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 

Two events of great importance occupied the serious at- 
tention of England at the commencement of the eighteenth 
century — the settlement of the British Crown upon the 
princess Sophia and her Protestant heirs, and the adjust- 
ment of the question of the Spanish succession. 

In consequence of the death of the duke of Gloucester, 
the son of the princess Anne, and the last male heir in 
the Protestant line, it became necessary (since by the 
former act of settlement Catholics were incapacitated from 
succeeding to the English crown) to revert to Protestant 
females ; and as it was not probable that William or Anne 
would have any future issue, the eventual succession to 
the crown was settled in 1701 , by the parliament, on 
Sophia, duchess-dowager of Hanover, and the heirs 
general of her body, being Protestants., She was grand- 
daughter of James I., by the princess Elizabeth, married 
to the unfortunate elector Palatine. 

This settlement of the crown, however, was accompa- 
nied with certain limitations or provisions for the security . 
of tha rights and liberties of the subject, which were 
supposed to have been overlooked at the revolution. The 
principal of these were, that all affairs relative to govern- ' 
ment, cognizable {that could, be taken notice of) by the 
privy council, shoufd be submitted to it, and that all re- 
solutions therein taken should be signed by the jmembers 
who advised or consented to them ; that no pardon should 
be pleaded to an impeachment (accusation) in parliament ; 
that no person who should possess any office under the 
king, or receive a pension from the crown^ should be 
capable of sitting in the house of commons ; that the 
commissions of the judges should be rendered perma- 
nent, and their salaries be ascertained and established ; 
that, in the event of a devolution (falling) or transfer of 
the crown to a foreigner, the English nation should not 
be obliged, without the consent parliament, to enter 
into any war for the defence of territories not depend- 
ing on the kingdom of England ; and that whoever 
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should como to the possession of the throne, should join 
in communion with the Church of England. 

By the second treaty of partition, which was privately 
signed by England, Holland and France in 1700, not- 
withstanding the violent remonstrances of the court of 
Madrid, it was agreed, that in the event of the decease of 
Charles II. without issue, Spain and her American domi- 
nions should descend to Charles, son of Leopold I., emperor 
of Germany ; that the Dauphin should have the kingdoms 
of Naples and Sicily, the ports on the Tuscan shore, and 
some other possessions, and that the duke of Lorraine 
ceding (yielding) his territories to the Dauphin, should 
enjoy the sovereignty of the Milanese. To prevent the 
conjunction {union) of Spain and the imperial crown in 
the person of one prince, provision was made, that, in 
case of the death of the king of the Romans, the archduke 
Charles, if raised to that dignity, should not succeed to 
the Spanish tlirone. It was also stipulated, {settled) that 
no dauphin or king of France should ever wear the crown 
of Spain. 

Great, therefore, was the astonishment and alarm of all 
the free states of the continent, when, upon tlie death of 
Charles of Spain, it was found that he had made a will in 
favour of the house of Bourbon. Louis seemed at first 
to hesitate, whether he should accept the will, or adhere 
to the treaty of partition already noticed in this Reading# 
Notwithstanding, however, the danger to which he would 
unavoidably expose himself by having the emperor, Eng-» 
land, and Holland for his enemies, Louis’s vanity predo- 
minated, and he resolved, at all risks, ^to place his grandson 
on the throne of Spain. The duke of Anjou was conse- 
quently, with the general consent of the Spanish nation, 
crowmed at Madrid, under the name of Philip V. Hence 
arose the famous war of the Succession, which ended in 
the complete abasement of Louis. 

Some idea may be formed of the awe in which France 
stood of William III., from the joy that diffused itself 
thi'oughout that kingdom on the news of his decease. 
The person who first brought the intelligence to Calais 
was imprisoned by the governor, until his information 
was confirmed. The court of Versailles could hardly 
restrain their transports so as to preseiwe common de^ 
corum ; the people of Paris openly rejoiced at the event j 
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all propriety was laid aside at Rome, where this incident 
productjd such indecent raptures, that cardinal Grimani, 
the imperial minister, complained of them to the pope, as 
an insult on the emperor his master, who was William^s 
friend, confederate, and ally. 

In the north of Europe the young czar, Peter of Russia, 
had already rendered himself formidable by the defeat of 
the Turks in 1696, and the taking of Azoph, which opened 
to him the dominion of the Black Sea. This acquisition 
led to more extensive views. He resolved to make 
Russia the centre of trade between Europe and Asia ; to 
connect the Dwina, the Wolga, and the Don, by means 
of canals ; and thus to open a passage from the Baltic 
to the Euxine and Caspian Seas, and from these seas to 
the Northern Ocean. The port of Archangel, frozen up 
for the greater part of the year, and which cannot ba 
entered without a long, circuitous, and dangerous passage, 
he did not think sufficiently commodious ; he therefore 
resolved to build a city upon the Baltic Sea which should 
become the magazine of the north, and the capital of 
his extensive empire. That city is the present St, Peters* 
burg. 

* Charles XT. of Sweden died in 1697, leaving as hisi 
heir Charles XII., afterwards styledithe Alexander of 
the north. Peter the Great, desirous, as has been already 
observed, of securing a port on the eastern shore of the 
Baltic, >resolved to make himself master of the province 
of Ingria, which lies to the north-east of Livonia, and 
had formerly been in the possession of his ancestors. 
With this view he entered into a league against Sweden, 
with Frederick Augustus, elector of Saxony, who had 
succeeded the famous Sobieski on the throne of Poland. 
The war was begun by Frederick IV., king of Denmark, 
who, contrary to the faith of treaties, invaded the terri- 
tories of the duke of Holstein- Gottorp, brother-in-law 
to Charles XII. 

In these ambitious projects the hostile princes were 
encouraged by the youth and inexperience of the king of 
Sweden, and by the little estimation in which he was 
held by foreign courts. Charles, however, suddenly 
undeceived public opinion, by discovering the greatest 
talents for war, accompanied by the most enterprising 
and heroic spirit. No sooner did the occasion call, than 
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his bold genius began to show itself. Instead of being 
disconcerted at the intelligence of the powerful confe- 
deracy which had been formed against him, he seemed 
rather to rejoice at the opportunity which it would afford 
him of displaying his courage. Meanwhile he did not 
neglect the necessary preparations and precautions. He 
renewed the alliance of Sweden with England and Hol- 
land, and sent an army into Pomerania to be ready to 
support the duke of Holstein. 

The attention of the German princes was, about this 
time, chiefly directed to the second partition treaty. Un- 
willing to be concerned in any alliance which might excite 
the resentment of the house of Austria, they were cau- 
tious and dilatory ‘ («iu7y) in their answers; while the 
Italian States, alarmed at the idea of seeing France in 
the possession of Naples and other districts in their coun- 
try, showed a strong disinclination to the treaty. The dulce 
oi Savoy, in hopes of being able to barter {exchange) his 
consent for some considerable advantage, affected a mys- 
terous neutrality. The Swiss cantons declined acceding 
as guarantees ; and the emperor expressed his astonish- 
ment, that any disposal should be made of the Spanish 
monarchy, without tjps consent of the present possessor, 
and the States of the kingdom. He therefore refused to 
sign the treaty, until be should know the sentiments of 
his catholic majesty on a transaction, in which the inter- 
ests of both were so deeply concerned. 

Charles XIL having, defeated Augustus, king of Poland, 
in a sanguinary battle near Clissaw, between Warsaw 
and Cracow, on the 20th of July, 1702, and afterwards 
on the 1st of May, 1703, at Pultausk, the throne was, 
on the I4tli of Febiuary, 1704, declared to be vacant. 
It was the intention of the king of Sweden, and the wish 
of the diet, to raise to the throne James, eldest son of 
the celebrated Sobieski ; but that prince being taken pri- 
soner with his brother Constantine by a party of Saxon 
dragoons, the crown of Poland was offered to a younger 
brother, named Alexander, who rejected it, with a gene- 
rosity, perhaps unexampled in history. Nothing, he said, 
should ever induce him to take advantage of the misfor- 
tunes of his elder brother ; and he entreated Charles XU* 
to employ his victorious arms in restoring liberty to th^ 
unhappy captive. Under these circumstances, Charlea 

n3 
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recommended to the choice of that diet, Stanislaus 
LeoEinski, palatine of Posnania, who was immediately 
raised to the throne. 


BEADING LXXV. 

GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE AT THE C03IMENCEMENT OF 
THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY*— CONCLUDED. 

The emperor Leopold having declared his second son, 
Charles, king of Spain, that young prince set out from 
Vienna to Holland, in 1703, and at Dusseldorp was 
visited by the duke of Marlborough, Who, in the name 
of his mistress, congratulated him upon his accession to 
the crown of Spain. Charles received him with the most 
obliging courtesy. In the course of their conversation, 
taking off his sword, he presented it to the English gene- 
ral, with a very gracious aspect, saying, in the French 
language, “ I am not ashamed to own myself a poor prince; 
I possess nothing but ray cloak andmword, the latter may 
be of use to your grace ; and I hope you will not think it 
the v^orse for my wearing it one day.^^ On the con- 
trary, replied the duke, ‘‘it will always put me in mind 
of your majesty’s just right and title, and of the obligations 
i lie under, to hazard my life in making you the greatest 
prince in Christendom.” 

It was at the commencement of this century, that is, in 
the year 1701, that. Prussia, formerly only an electorate, 
(that of Brandenburg) was erected into a kingdom by the 
eon of Frederick III., who crowned himself with his own 
liands at Konigsberg, on the 15th of January, and took 
the title of Frederick L He pursued the policy of his 
father. His troops fought valiantly in defence of Austria 
and Germany against the Turks and the French. In his 
internal administration he ivorked with a praiseworthy 
aeal at the development of all his father’s institutions ; 
c^iculture, trade, commerce, thg sciences and the arts, 
were placed under the pi^otection of the law, and of ah 
enlightened toleration ; while the liberty of thought, of 
^ducfttion, and of the press, found an asylum in the 
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university of Halle, which had been founded by him in 
1694. 

Germany at this time owned for its emperor, Leopold L 
whose death, however, took place in 1705. He was suc- 
ceeded by his son, Joseph I., who maintained the political 
system which had been embraced by his father. His 
character was more active and enterprising than that of 
his predecessor, free from the Italian spirit of intrigue, 
but rather fitted for prompt decision, than for the patient 
awaiting of the issue of events. 

Don Pedro was at this time seated on the throne of 
Portugal, and governed his subjects with great justice 
and moderation. A little before the peace of Ryswick, 
he otFered his mediation to Louis XIV., but received 
such an answer as showed plainly enough that France 
was resolved to reject it rather disdainfully. The Por- 
tuguese monarch thought fit to pass by the affront for 
the present, but it afterwards cost France dear. When 
Philip V., Louis’s grandson, mounted the throne of Spain, 
the friendship of Portugal became not only expedient but 
necessary. Upon this occasion Louis was as obliging and 
civil as he had formerly shown himself haughty and 
proud ; and thougl^^Don Pedro had already resolved on 
the part he was to take, yet considering how soon and 
how easily he might be crushed by the forces of the two 
crowns, he entered into an alliance with Philip, and this 
for various reasons. In the first place, it gained time, 
and delivered him from present danger ; in the next, it 
gave an opportunity of gaining good terms, which might 
be of use to him on another occasion ; and lastly, he ob- 
tained by it some present advantages, which were very 
beneficial to his subjects. But, as soon as the general 
confederacy was formed against France, and it clearly 
appeared that the allies meant to set up another king of 
Spain, the Portuguese monarch demanded of the French 
king, pursuant {conformably) to a late treaty, a fleet of 
thirty sail of the line, and a large sum of money. He 
knew well enough that in the present circumstances those 
demands could not be complied with ; but he wanted a 
pretext for breaking that treaty, without breaking faith, 
and this answered his purpose very effectually ; for, as 
soon as the fleet of the allies appeared upon his coast, he 
thought fit to declare himself neuter, and not long after 
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made a treaty with Charles TIL of Spain ; but before 
any steps could be taken for prosecuting the war, he was 
removed by death, on the 9th of December, 1706, in 
the fifty-eighth year of his age, and twenty-third of hisr 
reign. 

Christiern V. king of Denmark, had, in the year 1696,. 
on the death of the duke of Holstein- Gottorp, advanced 
two claims upon that family, which were for some time 
adjusted {settled) by the mediation of the emperor of 
Germany, and the kings of Great Britain and Sweden, 
William III. and Charles XIL, whose sister the duke of 
Holstein had espoused. But in the last years of his lifu 
these disturbances broke out again, and things were on 
the point of coming to a rupture, when the king died, in 
the month of September, 1699. 

His son and successor Frederic IV. acted precisely on 
his father’s principles, and resolved to compel the dukes 
of Holstein to remain dependent on the kings of Denmark 
for the future ; in order to which, he overran that country, 
and undertook the siege of Tonningen, which gave occa- 
sion to the long war m the north at the beginning of this 
century. The Englw and Dutch, as guarantees of the 
late peace, sent a povrerful fleet intp the Baltic, and the 
king of Sweden, at the same time, besieged Copenhagen ; so 
that the Danes were obliged to conclude the famous treaty 
of Trivendahl, on the 18th of August, 1700. By this 
treaty it was stipulated that the house of Holstein should 
for the future enjoy the same rights with other sove- 
reigns ; that the duke should be at liberty to raise troops 
and build forts in his own dominions, provided they were 
two miles distant from any fortress belonging to the 
Danes, and at least a mile from their frontiers. It was 
likewise agreed, that the crown of Denmark should pay 
the duke of Holstein two hundred and fifty thousand 
crowns, and that the chapter {ecclesiastical body) of Lubec 
should be at liberty to elect a prince of Holstein for their 
bishop. 

In consequence of the treaty of Ryswick, the emperor 
of Germany was enabled to make vigorous efforts against 
the Turks in Hungary, while the Venetians, although 
unsuccessful upon three several occasions in bringing the 
infidels to a naval engagement, still continued to proceed 
cheerfully with the war, as the Turkish empire was 
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by tliis timo greatly weakened by the successive defeats 
tlicy bad already suffered in Hungary, and intimidated by 
the prospect of what they had to expect from the power 
of the Muscovites {Iliissians)^ and the victorious arms of 
Leopold, now freed from the burden of the war with 
France. But the court of Vienna was now wholly intent 
upon the succession of Spain ; and the emperor, that he 
might be able to concentrate all his care upon this object, 
expressed a desire of affecting an accommodation with 
the Turks. The king of England, William IIL, apprised 
{informed) of his inclinations, sent instructions to lord 
Paget, his ambassador at Constantinople, to make over- 
tures of peace to the vizier Cussein, to whom they were 
very agreeable. 

After considerable negotiations, the peace or truce of 
twenty-five years was at length concluded at Carlowitz, 
betwixt the emperor Leopold and the grand signior Mus- 
tapha II., and also between the Poles and the said sultan. 
This treaty, which was highly honourable to the Venetians, 
since they wei‘e left in quiet possession of the Morea, 
with the islands of JEgina, San ta;^^ Maura, Castelnuovo, 
and Prisano, and the fortresses of Sing, Citclut, and 
Gabella, in Dalmatia, was nratifiedr^by the senate on the 
7th of February, 1699. 

Upon the death of Charles II. of Spain, Europe, as we 
have before seen, was involved in fresh troubles ; in con- 
sequence of which the new pope Clement IX. joined the 
Venetians in offering their mediation to prevent the hor- 
rors and calamities of such a war as was now on the 
point of being kindled ; but all parties concerned were 
too much irritated and too confident of success to listen 
to reasonable terms of accommodation. The French king, 
however, despatched the cardinal d’Estr^es to Venice, 
with a commission to form, if possible, an offensive and 
defensive league with the republic, but all his address was 
lost upon the senate, which wisely resolved to maintain 
the most scrupulous neutrality, while they took care to 
keep their forces by sea and land upon a respectable 
footing. 
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READING LXXVI. 

QUEEN ANNE. 

BATTLE OF HOCHSTET, OK BLENHEIM. 

1704 

On the death of William IIL, which took place on the 
8th of March, 1701, being known at the Hague, all 
Holland was filled with consternation. The states imme- 
diately assembled, and for some time gazed at each other 
in silent fear and astonishment. They sighed, wept, and 
interchanged embraces and vows that they would act 
with unanimity, and expend tlieir dearest blood in defence 
of their country. The express from England having 
brought the queen’s (Anne) speech to her privy council, 
it was translated and published to revive the drooping 
spirits of the people. Next day the pensionary, Fagel, 
read to the states of Holland a communication which he 
had received from the earl of Marlborough, containing 
assurances, in the queen’s name, of union and assistance. 
In a few days the queen wrote a letter, in the French 
language, to the states, cqnfirming these assurances ; it 
was delivered by Mr. Stanhope, whom she had furnished 
with flesh credentials, as envoy from England. Thus 
animated, the states resolved to prosecute vigorous mea- 
sures ; their resolutions were still more inspirited by 
the arrival of the earl of Marlborough, whom the queen 
had honoured with the Order of the Garter, and invested 
with the character of ambassador extraordinary and 
plenipotentiary to the states-general ; he was likewise 
declared captain-general of her forces at home and abroad. 

Marlborough repaired to the camp at Nimeguen, in/he 
beginning of July, 1702, and we find him returning from 
the Low Countries in the beginning of 1703, alike 
•eminent for his conduct and success. He had taken 
Ronn, the residence of the elector of Cologne. From 
thence he marched and retook Hul and Leniburg, and 
made himself master of all the lower Rhine. Marshal 
Villeroi commanded in Flanders, Where he had no better 
success against Marlborough than be bad against prince 
Eugene. Marshal Boufflers, with a detachment of bis 
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army, had indeed gained a small advantage in the fight 
of Eckeren, over the Dutch general Opdam ; but an 
advantage which has no consequences is no advantage 
at all* 

And now, had not the English general marched to the 
assistance of the emperor, the house of Austria was 
undone. The elector of Bavaria was master of Passau. 
Thirty thousand French, under the command of marshal 
Marsin, who had succeed Villeroi, overspread the coun- 
tries on the other side of the Danube. There were several 
flying parties in Austria ; Vienna itself was threatened 
on one side by the French and Bavarians, and on the 
other by prince Ragotski, at the head of the Hungarians, 
fighting for their liberty, and supplied with money by the 
French and the Turks. In this situation of aflairs, prince 
Eugene hastened from Italy to take the command of the 
armies in Germany, and had an interview with the duke 
of Marlborbugh at Heelbron. The English general, 
whose hands were at full liberty, being left to act as he 
pleased by his queen and her allies the Dutch, marched 
with succours into the heart of the empire, taking with 
him, for the present, ten thousand English foot, and 
twenty-three squadrons of horse. He made forced 
marches, and arrived on the banks of the Danube, near 
Donawert, opposite to the elector of Bavaria’s lines, 
where about eight thousand French and as many Bava- 
rians lay entrenched, to guard the country they had con- 
quered. After an engagement of two hours, Marlborough 
forced the lines at the head of three battalions of English, 
and routed the Bavarians and the French. It is said 
that he killed six thousand of the enemy, and lost five 
thousand himself. He then ^ook Donawert, July 2d, 
1704, repassed the Danube, and laid Bavaria under con- 
tribution. Marshal Villeroi, who attempted to follow 
Jiim in his first marches, lost sight of him on a sudden, 
and knew not where he was, till he heard the news of his 
victory at Donavert. Marshal Tallard, who with a corps 
of thirty thousand men had marched by another route to 
oppose Marlborough, came and joined the elector. At * 
the same time prince Eugene arrived and united his forces* 
to those of Marlborough. 

At length the two armies met within a short distance 
'Of Douftwert^ and nearly in the same plains where marshal 
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Villars had gained a victory the year before. It is well 
known that Villars, then in the Ceveiines, having received 
a letter from an officer in Tallard s army, and written the 
night before tho battle, acquainting him witli the dispo- 
sition of the two armies, and the manner in which marshal 
Tallard intended to engage, wrote to his brother-in-law, 
the president de Maisons, telling him that if marshal 
Tallard gave the enemy battle in that position, he must 
infallibly be beaten. This letter was shown to Louis 
XIV. and was afterwards made public. 

The French army, including the Bavarians, consisted 
of eighty-two battalions, and one hundred and sixty 
squadrons, which made in all nearly sixty thousand men, 
the corps being then not quite complete. The allies had 
sixty-four battalions, and one hundred and fifty-two 
squadrons, in all not above fifty-two thousand men. 
This battle, that proved so bloody and decisive, deserves 
a particular attention. The French generals were accused 
of a number of errors ; the chief one was,J^ie having 
brought themselves into the predicament of accepting a 
battle, instead of letting the opposing army waste itself 
for want of forage and pi-ovisions, and giving time to 
marshal Villeroi either to fall upon the Netherlands, then 
in a defenceless state, or to penetrate further into Germany. 
But it should be considered in reply to this accusation, 
that the French army, being somewhat stronger than that 
of the allies, might hope for the victory, which indeed 
would have infallibly dethroned the emperor. The marquis 
de Feuquieres reckons up no less than twelve capital 
faults committed by the elector, Marsin, and Tallard, 
before and after the battle^ one of the most considerable 
was, the not having pla^d a large body of foot in their 
centre, and having separated the two bodies of the army. 
Marshal Villars has often been heard to say, that this dis« 
position was unpardonable. 

Marshal Tallard was at the head of the right wing, and 
the elector, with Marsin, at the left. Tallard had all the 
impetuous and sprightly courage of a Frenchman, an 
active and penetrating understanding, and a genius 
fruitful in expedients and resources, 33 ut this general 
laboured under a malady of very dangerous consequences 
to a military man ; his sight was so weak, that be could 
not distinguish objects at the distance of twenty paces 
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from him. It has also been asserted, by those who were 
well acquainted with him, that his impetuous courage, 
quite the reverse of the duke of Marlborough's, growing 
still warmer in the heat of action, deprived him sometimes 
of the necessary presence of mind. * 

This was the first time that marshal Marsin had com- 
manded in chief. ^ With much wit and a good under- 
standing, he is said to have been rather a good general 
of division, than an able commander-in-chief. 

As to the elector of Bavaria, he was looked upon not 
less as a great general, than as a valiant and amiable 
prince, the darling of his subjects, and who had more 
magnanimity than application. 

At length the battle commenced between twelve and one 
o’clock in the afternoon. Marlborough, with his English, 
having passed a small rivulet, began the attack upon 
Tallard’s cavalry. That general, a little before, had ridden 
towards the left wing to observe its disposition. It was 
no small disadvantage to Tallard’s corps, from the begin- 
ning, to be obliged to fight without its general at its head. 
The corps commanded by the elector and Marsin had 
not yet been attacked by prince Eugene. Marlborough 
had attacked the right of the French nearly an hour before 
Eugene could have come up to the elector on the left of 
the French. 

As soon as marshal Tallard heard that Marlborough 
bad attacked his wing, he immediate!/ hastened thither, 
where he found a furious action begun ; the French 
cavalry rallied three times and were as often repulsed, 
He then went to the village of Blenheim, where he had 
posted twenty-seven battalions and twelve squadrons. 
This was a little detached army that kept a continual fire 
on Marlborough during the whole time he was engaged 
with Tallard’s wing. After giving his orders in this 
village, he hastened back to the place where the duke, 
with a body of horse and battalions of foot between 
the squadrons, was driving the French cavalry before him. 

He arrived in time only to see his cavalry routed 
before his face, and the victorious Marlborough forcing 
his way between the two bodies of the French army on 
one side ; while, on the other, his officers had got between 
the village of Blenheim and Tallard’s division, which 
was thus separated from the corps posted in that village^ 
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READING LXXVII. 

BATTLE OF HOCHSTET, OR BLENHEIM. CONCLUDED. 

In tins cruel situation, marshal Tallard flew to rally 
some of the broken squadrons ; but the badness of his 
sight made him mistake a squadron of the enemy for one 
of his own, and he was taken prisoner by the Hessian 
troops that were in the English pay. At the very instant 
that the general was taken, prince Eugene, after having 
been three times repulsed, at length gained the advantage. 
The rout now became total in Tallard’s division ; every 
one fled with the utmost precipitation ; and so great was 
the terror and confusion throughout that whole wing, that 
officers and soldiers ran headlong into the Danube, with^ 
out knowing whither they were going. There was no 
general officer to give orders for a retreat ; no one thought 
of saving those twenty-seven battalions and twelve squa- 
drons of the best troops of France, that were so unfortu- 
nately shut up in Blenheim, or of bringing them into 
action. At last marshal- Marsin ordered a retreat. The 
count du Bourg, afterwards marshal of France, saved a 
small part of the infantry by retreating over the marshes 
of Hochstet ; but neither he, Marsin, nor any one else, 
tho^ight of the corps shut up in Blenheim, waiting for 
orders which they never received. It consisted of eleven 
thousand veterans. There are many examples of less 
armies that have beaten others of fifty thousand men, or 
at least made a glorious retreat ; but the nature of the 
position determines every thing. It was impossible for 
them to get out of the nairow streets of a village, and 
range themselves in order of battle in the face of a vic- 
torious army, that would have overwhelmed them at once 
with a superior front, and even with their own artillery, 
which bad all fallen into the victor's hands. 

The general officer who commanded here was the 
marquis of Clerembaut, son to the marshal of that name ; 
he was hastening to find out marshal Tallard, to receive 
orders from him, when he was told that he wa^ taken 
prisoner ; and seeing nothing but people running on all 
sides, he with them, and in fleeing was drowned in 
the Danuhe*^ 
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Brigadier Sivieres, who was posted in this village, 
ventured upon a bold stroke ; he called aloud to the 
officers of the regiments of Artois and Provence, to follow 
him. Several officers, even of other regiments, obeyed 
the summons, and, rushing out of the village, like those 
who make a sally from a town that is besieged, fell upon 
the enemy ; but, after this sally, they were obliged to 
return back again. One of these officers, named Des- 
Nouvilles, returned some few moments afterwards, on 
horseback, with the earl of Orkney. As soon as he 
entered the village, the rest of the officers flocked round 
him, inquiring if it was an English prisoner he had brought 
in. ‘‘No, gentlemen,” replied he, “I am a prisoner 
myself, and am come to tell you, that you have nothing 
left but to surrender yourselves prisoners of war. Here 
is the earl of Orkney, who is come to offer you terms.’' 
At hearing this-, the veterans shuddered with horror : the 
regiment of Navarre tore their colours in pieces, and 
buried them. But at length they were compelled to yield 
to necessity ; and the whole corps laid down its arms 
without having struck a blow. 

Such was this famous action, which in France was 
known by the name of the battle of Hochstet, and by the 
English and Germans by that of Blenheim, and which 
was fought on August 13, 1704. The victors had neaidy 
five thousand killed and eight thousand wounded ; the 
greatest part of which loss fell on the side of the prince 
Eugene. The French army was almost entirely cut to 
pieces. Of sixty thousand men, not above twenty thoU’- 
sand could be collected after the engagement. 

This fatal day was distinguished by the loss of twenty 
thousand men killed and fourteen thousand made prisoners; 
all the cannon, a prodigious number of standards, colours, 
tents, and equipages, with the general of the army, and 
twelve hundred officers of note, fell into the hands of the 
conquerors. The runaways dispersed themselves on all 
sides, and upwards of a hundred leagues of country were 
lost in less than one month. The whole electorate of 
Bavaria, now fallen under the yoke of the emperor, 
experienced all the severity of Austrian resentment, and 
all the cruelties of a rapacious soldiery. The elector in 
his way to Brussels, whither be was flying for refuge, met 
with his brother the elector of Cologne, who,^ 
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was driven out of his dominions; they embraced each 
other with a flood of tears. The court of Versailles, 
accustomed to continual successes, was struck with asto- 
nishment and confusion at this reverse. The news of the 
defeat arrived in the midst of the rejoicings made on 
account of the birth of a great grandson of Louis XIV. 
No one would venture to acquaint the king with the dis- 
agreeable truth. At length madame de Maintenon under- 
took to let him know that he was no longer invincible. 

Marlborough was rewarded by his sovereign and the 
parliament with a splendid palace being built for him, and 
named Blenheim House, near Woodstock, in Oxfordshire, 
and with the thanks of the two houses of parliament, of 
the cities and towns, and the general acclamation of the 
people ; while Addison celebrated him in a poem. The 
emperor created him a prince of the empire, and bestowed 
upon him the principality of Mindelsheim. 


READING LXXVIIL 

BATTLE OF MALPLAQUET. 

1709. 

In consequence of the reverses he had met with, Louis 
XI V. made proposals for pe^e in the year 1709. They 
were, however, rejected by" the allies, and others sub- 
stituted so humiliating that the French monarch deter- 
mined to fight to the last extremity, rather than submit to 
them. 

As soon as the conferences for the re-establishment of 
peace were broken off, the allied army, amounting to 
above one hundred thousand men, commanded by prince 
Eugene and the duke of Marlborough, was formed on the 
plains of Lisle. Mai*shal Villars, who had been called 
to the command of the French forces in Flanders, as the 
last support of his sinking country, occjipied a strong 
post between CouriSre and the town of Bethune* Those 
places covered his two wings, and he was defended in 
front by the villages of La Bass6 and Pont-k*Vendin. 
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By this position of his army, he covered (defended) the 
cities of Douay and Arras, the reduction of which would 
have opened a passage for the allies into the heart of 
France. After advancing within two leagues of his camp 
and viewing his situation, the generals of the confederates, 
not judging it prudent to attack him suddenly, drew off 
their troops, and sat down before Tournay, one of the 
strongest and most ancient cities in Flanders. The cita- 
del, constructed with all the skill of Vauban, w^as yet 
stronger than the town. But with so much vigour and 
address were both attacked, that the place itself was 
taken in twenty-one days ; while the chief fortress, into 
which the governor had retired with the remains of his 
garrison, was compelled to surrender at the end of a 
month. 

The confederates {alius) no sooner found themselves 
masters of Tournay, which they had been permitted to 
reduce without any annoyance from the enemy, than they 
formed the design of besieging Mons. They accordingly 
pursued the necessary steps for that purpose ; while 
Villars, having embraced the bold resolution of protecting 
or relieving the place, passed the Scarpe, and encamped 
between that river and the Scheldt. Disappointed in 
his hopes of arriving at Mons before the main army of 
the allies, the French general took possession of a strong 
camp, about a league from the invested city, and resolved 
to give all possible disturbance to the operations of the 
besiegers ; his right extended to the village of Malpla- 
quet, which lay behind the extensive and impenetrable 
wood of Saart ; his left was covered by another thick 
wood ; and his centre was defended by three lines of 
trenches, drawn along a narrow plain ; the whole being 
secured by a fortification of trees, which had been cut 
down and carried from the neighbouring woods, sur- 
rounded with all their branches. 

The generals of the confederates, elate {overjoyed) with 
past success, or persuaded that Mons could not be taken 
without dislodging the enemy, resolved to attack Villars 
in that strong position, although his army was little in- 
ferior to theirs, each amounting to nearly one hundred 
thousand combatants, Voltaire affirms that the army of 
Villars did not exceed eighty thousand fighting men, but 
perhaps the former number is the more correct, if it 
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be considered that the marshal was joined by Bonfflers, 
who stifled all rivalship out of regard to his country^ 
and consented to act in an inferior capacity, though he 
was the senior commander. In consequence of the above 
determination, the allies advanced to the charge early in 
the morning, both armies having prepared themselves for 
action during the preceding night. The British' troops 
were opposed to the left, the Dutch to the right, and the 
Germans to the centre of the French army. Marshal 
Villars placed himself at the head of his left wing, and 
committed the charge of his right to Boufflers. After an 
awful pause of almost two hours, the engagement began ; 
and the firing, in a moment, extended from wing to wing. 
Few battles, in any age, have been so fierce and bloody, 
and none, since the improvement of the art of war by the 
invention of gunpowder, have been so well and so long 
contested. 

The British troops, led on by the duke of Argyle, 
having passed a morass (bog) deemed impracticable (not to 
te traversed)^ attacked with such fury the left of the enemy, 
stationed in the wood, that they were obliged to retire 
into the plain behind it ; where they again formed, and 
renewed their efforts. Meanwhile the Dutch, under 
count Tilly and the prince of Orange, were engaged with 
tlie right of the French army ; and advancing in three 
ltne» to the entrenchtnents, gave and received a terrible 
fire for the space of an hour : three times were they repulsed 
with prodigious slaughter, and three times were they 
again led on to ti^ charge by their gallant commanders, 
who persisted in their efforts with incredible perseverance 
and intrepidity. Several French battalions being thrown 
into disorder, were rallied and confirmed in their station 
by marshal Boufflers. Enraged at this unexpected obsti- 
nacy of the French in both wings, and perceiving that 
Villars had weakened his centre in order to support his 
left, prince Eugene determined to attack, in person, the 
entrenchments in front He accordingly led on a body 
of fresh troops, entered the enemy’s line, outflanked a 
regiment of French guards, and obliged them to fly. 
Marshal Villars, \n hastening to support his centre, was 
wounded and carried off the field. But Boufflers, not-, 
withstanding this misfortune, continued obstinately to 
^mintain the fight; and when he found that he could no 
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longer sustain the united efforts of prince Eugene and the 
duke of Marlborough, who showed that they were deter- 
mined to conquer or perish, he made an excellent retreat 
to Valenciennes, that prevented all pursuit. 

The allies, after all their exertions, gained little besides 
the field of battle ; and that they purchased with the lives 
of twenty thousand men, while the French did not lose 
above half that number. It was indeed a victory, but 
one so bloody and dearly bought, as would have made a 
repetition of it fatal to the confederacy. So imposing, 
however, is the mere name of victory, that the allies were 
suffered to invest Mons, and to carry on their operations 
without the smallest disturbance. The surrender of that 
important place put an end to the business of the cam- 
paign in Flanders. 


READING LXXIX. 

BATTLE OF MALPLAQTJET. — CONCLUDED. 

1709. 

To the above general description of this celebrated 
battle we shall add the following detailed account of it by 
an eye-witness : — ‘ 

“ Our general,” says the narrator, had orders to pro^ 
ceed with the utmost possible expedition. We accordingly 
marched all night and greatest part of^the next day, before 
we came to the ground, where we pitched our tents at sim- 
set. It was just under one of the French lines where we 
took up our quarters that night, and in the morning early 
the general beat (a signal hy beat of drum). I jumped up 
and awaked those that were asleep, that they might be 
ready at the word of command. For my part, I was ani- 
mated to such a degree, that my soul was in raptures, 
thinking that we were going upon some expedition 
wherein I might have an opportunity to exert myself ; 
and the men, seeing me in such spirits, were enlivened so 
tnuch that they forgot their long march. 

** The world may say it is a very uncommon thing for 
sueh an insignificant fellow as I to have such influence 
over the men v but yet it is certain, my word has fled 
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through the whole regiment in a minute. What gave me 
this ascendant over them my making up their de- 
ficiencies, and by so doing I had them always at my beck. 
What could a man of ray station desire more ? I always 
thought it a blessing from the Almighty, therefore I threw 
my life and fortune before him. He 'saved my life, but 
my fortune was divided amongst thousands for my coun- 
try’s good: though nowJL begin to miss it. But I hope 
they will consider the old soldier and the well-wisher to 
the service, and that will compensate for my past labours, 
and render me capable fto exert myself against the French 
at this critical juncture, as we did at the following battle 
of Malplaquet, or the battle of the wood, which all the 
world must own was as bold an attempt as ever the world 
did produce. 

The enemy had the advantage of the wood, which 
wbuld have rendered them capable of destroying the 
greatest part of us, had they not been intimidated. When 
wo came near the wood, we threw all our tent poles away, 
and ran into it as bold as lions. But we were obstructed 
from being so expeditious as we should, by reason of 
their artful inventions, by cutting down trees and laying 
them across, and by tying the boughs together in all 
places. This, they thought, would frustrate us, and put 
us into disorder ; and in truth there were but very few 
plac^ in that station in which we could draw up our men 
In any form at all : but where we did it was in this man- 
ner : — sometimes ten deep, then we were obstructed and 
obliged to halt ; then fifteen deep or more, and in this 
confused manner we went through the wood, but yet all 
in high spirits, which was something extraordinary after so 
great fatigue. Our brave duke of Marlborough, and all 
the other commanding officers in general, were sensible of 
the advantageous fbound the enemy had at that action. 
Besides the wood, Mons was in our rear, which obliged us 
to have a detachment of a hundred men out of every rejji- 
ment that was at the siege of the citadel of Tournay, in 
order to block it up. This was a great weakening to us, 
at the most dangerous attack man can devise, for we were 
environed round on all sides by our enemies, and were 
obliged to fight our way througlv the midst of them, to 
support our honour and self-preservation. We fought 
the battle, but I will acknowledge that God gained tho 
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victory : for Mrithout him we could have done nothing of 
ourselves. These were my thoughts all the time we were 
placing ourselves in a form, that we might be in a capa-- 
city to receive their warm charge, which was done at the 
edge or border of the wood. Then we cast our eyes upon 
a breast-work that was not above half a furlong from the 
wood, to which sir Richard Temple, who commanded our 
brigade, ordered us to advance. I was in the front of 
the first division, and could perceive the French were 
well prepared to give us a warm salute. It soon broke 
us in a terrible manner, though our vacancies were quickly 
filled up. I was prodigious sorry to see our lieutenant- 
colonel Ramsay shot dea4, and expire in a moment. Nay, 
I was obliged to squee^^ my right hand man, or I could 
not have avoided steB|teg upon him ; which I was un- 
willing to do, ihoughIR could not have felt me. When 
we got clear of the dead and wounded, we ran upon 
them, and returning their fire, even broke them out of 
the breast-work. Then they retreated to another, but 
in a confused manner. Then we were commanded to 
Ml off to the right, that the second battalion might draw 
themselves up in a body, in order to exert themselves 
we did before. A Dutch regiment at the ss^e time 
behaved with a great deal of courage and conduct. The 
Welsh fusiliers made our ground good at the bi^east- 
work that we had deprived them of. I could perceive 
upon the right of our battalion, the second battalion of 
guards fired by platoons, and behaved incomparably well. 
Neither were the French deficient in their attack, but 
both sides behaved to admiration ; therefore we said one 
to another, the guards are endeavouring to gain their 
honour. The reason of that saying was, old soldiers had 
used to call them Vain’s army; because they were always 
used to fine service, and never to IHiffer., the hardships 
that others are suliyect to. But what I didiked them for 
was, the moment they had gone through their battalioii^ 
with their platoon firings they behavra the^nselves 
blackguards, by plundering their own dead and puUmg 
them about before th|y were cold or quite dead* Bo tb^ 
my bowels yeam^ for their icruelty, Thu# I found tt^,^ 
fought for grin 9 and I am afrrid there are too inany of 
that stamp* 

■ The nejrt nttecfa, ire dietingitti# tliat thete 
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B 0 m© misunderstandings among the French, wMcli 
rose to gjreat disputes, And all through a fro ward com- 
tnmiderv While they were a-jarring, our brave com- 
mander, sir Richard Temple, made up to them, in order 
to learn the difference that subsisted between them, and 
by so doing he disranked them, and ended all disputes 
a volley of fire-arms, that rendered a great number of 
them insensible of knowing what had passed. Then they 
returned our volley with great success. I may say it, 
for my right and left hand men were shot dead, and in 
falling had almost thrown me down, for I could scarce 
prevent my falling among the dead men. Then I said to 
the second rank, ‘ Come, my boys, make good the front.' 
With that they drew up. Then I said, ‘ Never fear, we 
shall have better luck the next t]||||^w.’ But I just saved 
my word, for my right hand man was shot through the 
head, and the man that followed me was shot through 
the groin, and I escaped all, though nothing but the pro- 
vidence of God could protect me. Then our rear man 
was called up to be a front i but the poor man was struck 
with a panic, fearing that he should share the same fate 
as the others did. He endeavoured to half cover him- 
self behind me, but I put my hand behind me and pulled 
him up, and told him, that I could no ways screen him, 
for he was sensible a roan behind roe was shot. By 
sti^ti^ persuasion I prevailed upon him, so that he was 
riot in the least daunted, but stood it out as bold as a 
iiOii. We received a great many volleys after that, and 
onb time I reiuember it wounded my captain and took my 
left hand man, and almost swept off those that were on 
my right, so that it left the man that was intimidated 
and myself alone. Then I said, ‘ Come, partner, there is 
netbirig like having good courage.^ So we filled up our 
rskriks in a regular form, and when we had so done, we 
fired upon them briskly and with great success : for they 
were repulsed, and almost ^afraid to face us any more, 
after bur sharp firing, but were glad to retreat; and fell 
back as fost ate they could. Then ife cast our eyes to the 
left, ahdjCDuid perceive a breast-work; 1 could distin- 
gdish tfarit the IVencli were lining it with all the expe- 
dition iixfaginable. Upon that 'I hdd some conference 
with my colonel, , and told him that wifooot great care 
Ve should be fiimked* ' He was a nian of a polite genius^ 
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and I could observe that he had a great deal of conduct 
to guide his actions, which was a great addition to his 
profession, especially at that juncture where thousands 
of lives were depending. After our noble colonel had 
heard my discourse, he called to sir Richard Temple, 
and said that his battalion would be flanked. He replied, 
^ No ; go on yet, colonel, for there is an absolute necessity 
for it.’ We were eager to go on, for we desired to be 
expeditious in our attack. With that the colonel called 
to sir Richard again, and said, if he must go on, he would 
go on. Then the aide-de-camp came and said, ^ Go 
on but tlie colonel spoke first, and said, ^ Wheel to 
the left of the battalion.* Those words we observed, 
and as swift as thought we ran upon their breast-works 
with a huzza, and gavQ#them a warm fire, which made 
them tumble one over another. At the same time 
the Welsh fusiliers being upon the right of them, 
flanked, them with a kind salute, which jammed then^ 
together in their breast-works. So we did not give them 
time to plunder their dead, neither did they approve of 
it, lest we should increase their number of corps (dead 
bodies). I would not have you think the French were 
idle, for as our battalion was running upon the breast- 
works, they fired upon us and killed a great number, 
though inferior to their own. Then we had orders to 
wheel to the right. Had we not, the French horse would 
certainly have fallen upon our rear. This happened at the 
ground where we first made our attack. But when we 
faced them, they backed their horses as fast as they 
could, and we advanced and retreated in the front of 
them for a considerable time till they opened to the right 
and left. Then they advanced forward. With that we 
fell back a little and made a halt. Our commander, sir 
Richard Temple, was very active, and showed a great 
deal of ingenuity at that juncture, I could perceive it 
by the orders. Our colonel ordered the drums to beat a 
march ; accordingly they did, though our marching was 
very slow ; but we lifted up our feet as fast as we could, 
in such a manner that they imagined we were coming 
bodily upon them. With that the horse would fall back 
and niake a halt, and we did in like manner. This was 
the method we used advancing and retreating, till such 
time as their foot thought proper to make off. Then the 
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horse thought fit to make all the haste they could after 
them, so it was properly a general .retreat. Then we 
were commanded to pursue, which we did, but to no pur- 
pose. 1 remember when we mounted a hill we could 
perceive they were upon another opposite to us, and sent 
us a salute by the mouths of three cannon, as art adieu ; 
the first cannon ball grazed in the front but did no damage 
at all ; and the colonel desired we would lie down, for we 
should have another or two, and we found it as he observed. 
After thi'ee cannons were fired we got up in high spirits, 
for we were under no apprehensions of having any more; 
so that did not much obstruct us in making our pursuit, 
and we soon put the French to the run. But it availed 
us little, having only occasioned the French to get into 
garrison sooner than they would have done, had we not 
pursued them. 

‘‘ As we found they were determined not to face us any 
more, we returned to our amy, or the ground gained 
by our dexterity and artful inventions. It being the close 
of the day, we all began to think of rest, and having no 
tents to fix, we were obliged to take up with such quar- 
ters as we could find. We were all dispersed in a short 
time, some in one place, and some in another. I remember 
well, after I had pitched upon whom I thought proper to 
go along with me, I perceived a house at some distance, 
wiSlher we all agreed te go together, hoping to find it 
empty. But we found it the reverse, for it was full of 
miserable objects, that were disabled and wounded, in 
such a manner, that I thought them past all recovery. 
Therefore I said to my companions, ‘I don’t think there is a 
possibility of our having any rest thisnight.^ We endea- 
voured to the utmost of our ability to get out of the noise 
of the wounded, but found it almost impossible, except we 
had gone three or four miles distance, for all the hedges 
and ditches were lined with disabled men. Therefore we 
returned to an orchard and laid ourselves down in as warm 
H place as we could find, but the horrible cries and groans 
of the wounded terrified my soul, so that I was in tor- 
tures, and fancied I felt their sufferings. So I could not 
lay my eyelids together all that night, for one thought or 
other that came fresh into mj mind, after the agony d was 
in for my fellow-creatures.” 
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READING LXXX. 

THE PRETENDER, JAMES STUART. 

Diodnes. 

George *1. elector of Hanover, ascended the throne - 
of these realms in August 1714. As one of the most inter- 
esting events of his reign is the attenipt of the repre- 
sentative of the Stuart line, or the Pretender, to recover 
the power of which the nation had justly deprived his 
family, a concise account of this enterprise will not be 
found devoid of instruction and interest. 

In consequence of the favourable disposition evinced 
{shown) by Harley, queen Anne’s minister, and afterwards 
earl of Oxford, for the cause of her brother the Pretender, 
that prince was encouraged to write to her. Ho repre- 
sented to her the affection that ought to subsist between 
two persons so neai’ly related, and recalled to her memory 
her repeated promises to their common parent. To 
you,” said he, “ and to you alone, I wish to owe eventually 
the throne of my fathers. The voice of God, and of 
nature, is loud in your ear ; the preservation of our 
family, the preventing of intestine wars, and the pros- 
perity of our country, combine require you to rescue 
me from affliction, and yourself from misery. Though 
restrained by your difficult situation, I can form no doubt 
of your pi*eterring a brother, the last male of an ancient 
line, to the remotest relation (George, elector of Hanover) 
we have in the world. Neither you nor the nation has 
received any injury at my hands j therefore, madam, 
as you tender {value) your honour and happiness — as 
you love your family — as you revere the memory of 
your father — as you regard the welfare and safety of a 
great people, I coiyure you to meet me in this friendly 
way of composing our difference ! The happiness of 
bom depends upon your determination. You have it in 
your power to deliver me from the reproach that invariably 
follows unfortunate princes, .and to render your own 
memory dear to posterity.” 

But all the efforts of the Pretender taalter the succes- 
sion as e.stablished by law proved unavailing, a6d on 
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the death of queen Anne, the elector of Hanover ascended 
the throne. The death of Louis XIV. further embar- 
rassed the Pretender’s affairs ; for although the duke of 
Orleans, who, in contradiction to the will of the deceased 
monarch, was appointed, by the parliament of Paris, regent 
during the minority of Louis XV. affected privately to 
espouse the interests of the house of Stuart, yet the ex- 
hausted state of France, and the difficulty of maintaining 
his own authority against the other princes of the blood; 
induced him publicly to cultivate a good understanding 
with the court of Great Britain, and even to take, though 
with seeming reluctance, all the steps pointed out by the 
earl of Stair, for defeating the designs of the Jacobites, 

Notwithstanding these discouragements, the indigent 
representative of the unfortunate family of Stuart, did 
not relinquish his hopes of a crown ; nor did his partisans, 
either in England or Scotland, abate of their ardour in 
his caqse. The Highlanders, especially, were eager to 
take arms, and entreated the Pretender to place himself 
at their head, or at least, to permit them to rise in vindi- 
cation of his just rights. 

The frequent warsamongthedifferent Highland clans, and 
the active life which these people led in time of peace, when 
they were entirely employed in hunting or herding their 
cattle, habituated them to the use of arms, and hardened 
thein to the endurance (sirffering) of toil, without greatly 
wasting their bodily strength, or destroying their agility 
{activity)* Their ancient military weapons, in conjunc* 
tion with a target {small round shield\ were a broadsword 
for cutting or thrusting at a distance ; and a dirk or 
dagger, for stabbing in close fight. To these, when they 
became acquainted with the use of fire-arms, they added 
a musket, which was laid aside in battle after the first 
discharge. They occasionally carried also a pair of 
pistols, wphich were fired as soon as the musket was dis- 
charged, and thrown in the face of the enemy, as a 
prelate to the havoc of the broadsword; 
this formidable weapon was instantly brandished {shaken 
to and Jro) by every arm, gleaming like the coruscations 
of lightning, to infuse terror into the h^rt, and 
conquer the eye of the foe, and 'which fell on the head or 
on the target of an antagonist (memy) with the ahock of 
thunder. sWant of persersrance aad of miion> however, 
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generally rendered the efforts of the elans, as a body, 
abortive {fruitless) notwithstanding their prowess {valour) 
in combat, and exposed them to the disgrace of being 
routed by an inferior number of regular troops. 

The dress of the Highlanders was well suited to their 
nrms, to their moist, mountainous country, and to their 
mode of life. Instead - of breeches, they wore a light 
woollen garment called the kilt, which came as low as the 
knee ; a thick cloth jacket ; a worsted plaid, six yards in 
length, and two in breadth, wrapped loosely round the 
body, the upper fold of which rested on the left shoulder, 
leaving the right arm at liberty. In battle they com* 
inonly threw away the plaid, that they might be enabled 
to make their movements with more celerity {quickneis)^ 
and their strokes with greater force. They fought, not in 
ranks, but in separate, condensed, and firm bands. 

Such were the people who, under their numerous chief- 
tains, had formed a regular confederacy, and were zealous 
for tlie restoration of the family of Stuart to the throne 
of Great Britain. Strongly prepossesj^ed in favour of 
the hereditary descent of the crown, they could form no 
conception of a parliamentary right to alter the order of 
succession, from political considerations. It contra- 
dicted all their ideas of kingship, and even of clanship. 
They, therefore, thought themselves bound, by a sacred 
and indispensable obligation, to reinstate in his lineal 
{family ) inheritance the excluded prince, or to perish in 
the bold attempt. 

The Pretender’s southern friends were no less liberal 
in 4heir professions of zeal in his cause. They, pressed 
him to land in the west of England, where his person 
would be as safe, they afiirmed, as in Scotlanc^ and 
where he would find all other things more favourable to 
his views, although they had yet taken no decisive 
measure for a general insurrection ; though they still 
continued to represent arms and foreign troops, as neeea^ 
sary to such a step, and were told that be was not only 
incapable of furnishing them with either, but assui^ 
that he could not bring with him so many men as would 
be able to protect him against the peace-officers. 

To compose the spirit of the Highlanders, who seemed 
to fear nothing so much as that the business of restoring 
their king should, be taken out of their hands, and |he 
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honour appropriated (given) to others, they were in- 
formed that the Pretender desired to have the rising of 
his friends in England and Scotland so adjusted (planned)^ 
that they might, in strict concert, assist each other ; and 
that it was very much to be wished, that all hostilities in 
Scotland could be suspended, until the English . were 
ready to take arms. A memorial, drawn up by the duke 
of Berwick, had been already sent by lord Bolingbroke, 
to the Jacobites (partisans of James^ the father of the Pre- 
tender) in England, representing the unreasonableness of 
desiring the Pretender to land among them, before they 
were in a condition to support him. They were now re- 
quested to consider seriously whether they were yet in such 
a condition ; and were assured that, as soon as an intima- 
tion to that purpose should be given^ and the time and 
place of his landing fixed, the Pretender was ready to 
put himself at their head. They named as a landing- 
place the neighbourhood of Plymouth, and said they 
hoped the western counties were in a good posture to 
receive the king,; but they offered no conjecture with 
respect to the force they could bring into the field, or the 
dependence that might be placed on the persons who had 
engaged to rise. 

This, as lord Bolingbroke justly observes, was not the 
answi^ of men who knew what they were about. Greater 
precision (exactness) was surely necessary in dictating 
a message, that was. expected to be followed by such 
important consequences. The duke of Ormond, however, 
set out from Paris, and the Pretender, from his temporary 
residence at Bar, on the frontiers of Lorraine, in order to 
join their common friends. Some agents were sent to 
the west, some to the north of England, and others to 
London, to give notice that both were on their way. 
Aiid their routes were so directed, that Ormond was to 
sail from the coast of Normandy a few days before the 
Pretender ^arrived at St. Male, to which place the duke 
w^ to send immediate notice of his landing, and of the 
pref^eet of success. 
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READING LXXXL 

THE PRETENDER, JAMES STUART 
Died 1765. 

But the Pretender’s imprudence, and the vigilance 
{watchjtdness) of the English government, defeated the 
designs of his adherents in the west, and broke, in its 
infancy, the force pf a rebellion which threatened to 
deluge the kingdom in blood. Governed by priests and 
women, he had unwisely given, in the beginning of 
September, a secret order to the earl of Mar, already 
appointed his commander-in-chief lor Scotland, to go 
immediately into that kingdom, and to take up arms. 
Mar, who had been secretary of state for Scotland during 
the reign of queen Anne, and who had great influence in 
the Highlaiid.-a, did not hesitate one moment to obey. He 
instantly left London, attended by lieutenant-general 
Hamilton, who had long served with distinction in Hol- 
land and Flanders, an4 fls soon as he reached his own 
country, having assembled about three hundred of his 
friends and vassals, he proclaimed the Pretender, under 
the name of James VIII. of Scotland, and set up his 
standard at Braemar, on September 9, 1715, summoning 
all good subjects to join him, in order to restore their 
rightful sovereign to the^ throne of his ancestors, and 
deliver the nation from the tyranny of George, duke of 
Brunswick, usurper of the British monarchy. In conse- 
quence of this, and a declaration by which it was followed. 
Mar was Boo'll joined by the marquesses of Huntley and 
Tullibardine, the earls Mareschal and Southesk, and all 
the heads of the Jacobite clans. With their assistance, 
he was able in a few weeks to collect about nine thousand 
men, well armed and accoutred. He took possession of 
the town of Perth, where he established his head^quarters, 
and made himself master of almost all that part of Scot^ 
land which lies beyond the Frith of Forth. 

This was great and rapid success ; but the duke of 
Argyle had already received orders to march against the 
rebels, with all the forces of North Britain ; and the Pre- 
tender’s affairs had suffered, in the meantime, an irre- 

O 3 , 
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parable {not to he remedied) injurj in another quarter. 
The jealousy of government being roused by the precipi- 
tate {hasty) insurrection of Mar, the lords Lansdowne and 
Duplin, the earl of Jersey, sir William Wyndham, and 
other Jacobite leaders, who bad agreed to raise the west 
of England, were taken into custody on suspicion, Tte 
whole plan of a rebellion, in that part of the kingdom, 
was disconcerted. The gentry were intimidated, the 
people overawed, so that the duke of Ormond, when he 
landed, was denied a night^s lodging in a country where 
he expected to head an army and re-establish a king. He 
returned to France with the discouraging intelligence ; 
but, as soon as the vessel that carried him could be refitted, 
astonishing as it may seem, he made a second attempt to 
land in the same part of the island. What he could pro- 
pose, by this second attempt, his best friends could never 
comprehend ; and they were of opinion, that a storm, in 
which he was in danger of being cast away, and which 
forced him back to the French coast, saved him from a 
yet greater peril — that of perishing on the scaflbld. 

The Pretender’s affairs wore a less unfavourable aspect 
for a time, in the north of Englapd, Mr. Foster, a gen- 
tleman of some influence in Northumberland, with the 
lords Derwentwater, Widdrington, and other Jacobite 
leaders, there took up arms, and assembled a considerable 
forod. But as their troops consisted chiefly of cavalry, 
they wrote fo the earl of Mar to send them a reinforce- 
ment of infantry. This request was readily complied with. 
Brigadier Mackintosh was ordered to join them with 
eighteen hundred Highlanders, In the meantime, having 
fhiled in an attempt upon Newcastle, and being informed 
that Mackintosh had already crossed the Forth, they 
mai*ched forward to meet him* On their way, they were 
, joined by a body of horse, under the earls of Camwath 
nnd Wintoun, the viscount Kenmuir, and other persons 
of distinction. They passed the Tweed at Kelso ; and 
when ^y bad formed a junction with Mackintosh, a 
council of war was called, to deliberate on their future 
proceedings. 

In this council little unanimity could be expected, 
md as little was found. To march immediately towards 
the. west of Scotland, and press the duke of Argyle on 
one' side, while the earl of Mar attacked him on , the 
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ether, seemed the most rational plan ; as a victory 
over that nobleman, which they could scarcely hhvo 
failed to obtain, would have put the Pretender at once 
in possession of all North Britain* Such a proposal was 
made by the earl of Wintoun, and agreed to by all the 
Scottish leaders ; but the English insisted on repassing 
the Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter, who had 
been sent with only nine hundred ho^se, to suj^press the 
rebellion in Northumberland. 

From an impatient spirit, mingled with natural jealousy, 
the rebels adopted neither of these plans, nor embraced 
any fixed resolution. The English insurgents (rebels) 
persisted in their refusal to penetrate into Scotland. Many 
of the Highlanders, equally obstinate, attempted in dis- 
gust to find their way home ; and the remainder reluc- 
tantly accompanied Mackintosh and Foster, who entered 
England by the western border, leaving general Carpenter 
on the left. 

These leaders proceeded by the way of Penrith, Ken- 
dal, and Lancaster, to Preston, where they were in 
hopes • of increasing their numbers by the rising of the 
Catholics of Lancashire. But before they could receive 
any considerable accession of strength, or erect proper 
works for the defence of the town, they were informed 
that general Wilkes was ready to invest it with six regi- 
inents of cavalry and one battalion of infantry. They 
now prepared themselves for resistance, and repelled the 
first attack of the king’s troops with vigour ; but Wilkes 
being joined the next day by three regiments of dragoons, 
under general Carpenter, the rebels lost all heart, and sur- 
rendered at discretion, November 14. Several reduced 
officers, found to have been in arms against their sovereign, 
were immediately shot as deserters, the nobles and gentle- 
men were sent prisoners to London and committed to the 
Tower ; while the common men were confined in the castle 
of Chester, and other secure places in the country. 

The day before the rebellion in England was extih- 
guished by the surrender of Foster and his associates at 
Preston, the rebels in Scotland received a severe shock 
from the royal troops. The earl of Mar, after havii^ 
wasted his time in forming his army, with unneoeaaary 
parade, at Perth, resolved to march into England and 
jtoin his southern fn^ods. With this view he marched tp 
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Auphterarder, where he reviewed his forces, and halted 
a day, before he attempted to cross the Forth. The duke 
of Argyle, who lay on the southern side of that river, 
instead of waiting to dispute the passage of the rebels, 
marched over the bridge of Stirling, as soon as he was? 
infopned of their intention, and encamped within a few- 
ihiles of the earl of Mar, with his left to the village of 
^^umblaine, and his right towards SherifFmuir, His army 
^^(Upoely exceeded a third part of the number of the rebel 
but he did not despair of success. On the approach 
Ojf^e enemy, finding himself outflanked, and in danger 
of lieing surrounded, he altered the disposition and ar- 
rangements which he had previously made, and took pos- 
session of an eminence to the north-east of Dumblaine^ 
In consequence of this movement, which was attended 
with some degree of confusion, the left wing of the royal 
army fell in with the centre of the rebels, composed of 
the clans, headed by Glengary, the captain of Clanro- 
nald, sir John Maclean, Campbell of Glenlyon, Gordon 
of Glenbucket, and other chieftains. The combat was 
fierce and bloody, and the Highlanders seemed atone time 
discouraged by fhe loss of one of their leaders, when Glen- 
gary, waving his bonnet, and crying aloud, ^‘Revenge ! re- 
venge they rushed up to the muzzles of the muskets 
of thfk king’s troops, pushed aside the bayonets with their 
targets, and made great havoc with their broadswords. 
The left wing of the royal army was quickly broken and 
touted. Whetham, who commanded it, fled to Stirling, 
declaring that all was lost. 

In the meantime the duke of Argyle, who con- 
ducted in person the right wing of the royal army, 
^busisting chiefly of horse, had defeated the left of the 
rebels, and pursued them with great slaughter as far as 
the river Allen, in which many of them were drowned. 
This pursuit, however, though hot, was by no means 
rapid* The rebels, notwithstandirig ' their habitual dread 
oi cavalty, the shock of which their manner of fighting 
rendered them little able to resist, frequently made u 
atli.nd> aud endeavoured to renew the combat. And if 
^e earl of Mar, who remained with the victorious part 
of his army, had possessed only a moderate share of 
military talents, Argyle would never have dared to revisit 
the flelCbf bittle. He might even have been overpowered 
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by numbers, and cut oflf by one body of the rebels, when 
fatigued with combating the other. But no such at- 
tempt being made, and the advantage gained over his left 
wing not being properly improved, the duke returned 
t^'iumphant to the scene of action ; and Mar, who had 
taken post on the top of a hill, with about five thousand 
of the flower of his army, not only forebore to molest 
the king’s troops, but retired in the night, and hastened 
to Perth. In the morning, the duke of Argyle, who had 
been joined by the remains of his left wing, perceiving 
that the rebels had saved him the trouble of dislodging 
them, drew off his army towards Stirling, carryiti^^ff 
the enemy’s artillery, bread- waggons, and many persons 
of distinction. 

This battle, though not in itself decisive, proved fatal 
in its consequences to the affairs of the Pretender in 
Scotland. Lord Lovat, the chief of the Frazers, who 
seemed disposed to join the rebels, now declared for the 
established government, and seized the important port of 
Inverness, from which he drove sir John Mackenzie ; 
while the earl of Sutherland, who had hitherto been 
overawed, appeared openly in the same cause. Against 
these noblemen, Mar detached the marquis of Huntley 
and the earl of Seaforth, with their numerous vassals. 
But the rebel chiefi^, instead of coming to immediate ac- 
tion, suffered themselves to be amused with negotiations ; 
and both, after some hesitation, returned to their alle- 
giance under king George. The marquis of Tullibardine 
also withdrew from the rebel army, in order to defend 
his own country against the friends of government ; 
and the clans, disgusted at their ill success, dispersed 
on the approach of winter, with their usual want of per- 
severance. 

The Pretender, who had hitherto resisted every solici- 
tation to come over, took the unaccountable resolution, 
in this desperate state of his affairs, of landing in the 
north of Scotland# He accordingly set sail fi'om Dun- 
kirk in a small vessel, and arrived at Peterhead, Decem- 
ber 22, attended only by six gentlemen. He was met at 
Fetterosse by the earl of Mar, and conducted to Perth. 
There a regular council was formed, and a day fixed for 
his coronation at Scone ; but he was diverted from all 
thoughts of that vain ceremony, by the approach of the 
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duke of Argyle, who having be^n reinforced with six 
thousand Dutch auxiliaries, advanced towards Perth, 
notwithstanding the rigour {^emrity) of the season. 

As that town had no other fortification tlian a simple 
wall, and was otherwise unprovided for a siege, the king’s 
troops took possession of it without resistance, I7l6. 
Mar and the Pretender had retired to Montrose, and seeing 
no prospect of better fortune, they embarked for France 
with the earl of Melfort and other men of rank. General 
Gordon and earl Mareschal proceeded northward with the 
main body of the rebels, by a march so rapid as to elude 
pursuit. Many who did not expect pardon embarked at 
Aberdeen for the continent. The common people were 
conducted to the hills of Badenoch, and there quietly 
dismissed. The whole country^ submitted to the duke of 
Argyle. 


READING LXXXII. 

PETER THE GREAT, OP RUSSIA. 

Born 1672— Died 17^. 

history of Europe, perhaps of the world, cannot 
produce a more extraordinary character than the illustri- 
ous subject of the present Reading. The reputation of 
the conqueror, whose sole delight is to be the thunder- 
bolt of war, lives only in the interested applause and 
admiratiob of his own age j while the memory of the 
father of his country is immortal. 

Peter, deservedly surnamed the Great, was born on the 
11th June, 1672, and was the youngest son of the czar 
Alexis Michaeloviche, and consequently grandson of the 
illustrious head of the RomanoC dynasty. Peter’s infancy 
was beset with dangers. 

When the mild Theodore died without offspring, Ivan 
and Peter, his two brothers, might properly be considered 
the two most ' natural cajndidates to the vacant throne. 
The former had attained hi^ sixteenth year when the 
throne was thus left unoccupied ; but a sickly constitu- 
tion blasted {destroyed) the vigour both of his naii^d and 
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body. His brother Peter, whose mother was Natalia, 
the second wife of his father Alexis, was yet an infant. 

The constant illness of the elder prince, urged the 
boyards (fwblemen) to exalt Peter to the throne of his 
ancestors ; to which arrangement the mild Ivan submitted 
without reluctance 5 but not .so his eldest sister Sophia ; 
who, enraged and disappointed at this election of her 
step-brother Peter, gained over the strelitzes (Mussian 
guards), by whose means the injured Ivan was restored 
to his lost prerogative {'privilege) of birth, 

Sophia and her favoprite Gulitzin, emboldened by the 
support and protection of the strelitzes, whom they gorged 
with the spoils of those boyards who had espoused the 
cause of Peter, tOok possession of the sovereign authority, 
which they held until the year 1689 . 

At this period, Peter, now seventeen years of age, dis- 
played the first dawnings of that undaunted &mness 
which characterised his maturer {more advanced) years. 
Conscious of his ability to administer the public affairs 
for the benefit of the people, he scorned to disguise the 
rancour (haired) of heart, which he entertained towards 
that usurper of his power, his daring sister. Their dis- 
like, increased by years, and fomented by the arts of 
faction, at last reached to such an implacable aversion 
for each otheiv |s manifested itself on every public 
occasion. 

But the hour now approached when these dissensions 
were to cease by the fall of Sophia and the exaltation of 
Peter. Ancient custom requmed the sovereigns of Russia 
to assist {he present) at certain festivals of the Greek 
church, in their most sumptuous habits of ceremony. 
To one of these Sophia repaired, wearing on her brow 
a diadem, and invested with all the other emblems 
of sovereign authority. The despised Peter appeared 
next in the solemn procession j but unable to stifle his 
transports of indignation^t the superior majesty assumed 
by his sister, he abruptly retired from the church and the 
^ty, to Kolumna, followed by his friends, who eagerly 
sought every opportunity to exasperate the resentment rf 
their prince. 

Peter’s decision, not less than the exertions of his 
friends, ultimately succeeded in depriving Sophia of her 
uiyust power, and that princess^ after vainly altmnpting 
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to eJ^cape into Poland, was arrested and conducted to the 
Devitchee, a nunnery, where she ended her days, in all 
the misery consequent upon blighted ambition. 

Our present object being to exhibit Peter rather in his 
private, than public capacity, we shall pass over the chief 
political events of his reign, 4n order to consider him more 
at length in his domesticity. 

The mansion in which he was accustomed to repose 
himself, after he had laid the foundations of St. Peters- 
burg, was a wooden cottage. This humble dwelling of a 
powerful prince, has since been covered by a brick build- 
ing standing on arches, in order ^o preserve it as a 
memorial of its illustrious occupant. The whole stock of 
royal moveables was confined to a bed, table, compass, 
a few books and papers. In the shortest days of the 
winter, which are not more than seven hours in these 
latitudes, the indefatigable sovereign was prepared for 
the various and important duties of the day, at four in 
the morning. It was his usual custom to labour alone 
foi^he public service till the morning light. Sometimes 
he employed that time, which most of his subjects dedicated 
to rest, in the consid^ation and despatch of urgent busi- 
ness with his ministers. 

The royal table was always served at one ; and in the 
choice, of his dishes he was not less distinguished from 
the podi^est of his subjects, than by the splendour of his 
attire. His ordinary foo^d consisted of soup, with sour 
crout, which the Russiffis call chtchi, gruel, lampreys, 
cold roast meat seasoned, pickled cucumbers, or salted 
lemons, and pig with sour cream for 8auce»<j^ while Lini- 
bourg cheese was uncommonly agreeable tb his plebeian 
^appetite. But he compensated {made up) for this hasty 
and frugiii dinner by such copious draughts of French 
and Hungarian wines, and of the strong . liquors of his 
country, that his guests might easily perceive that he 
was not very scrupulous in observing the laws of sobriety. 
Cast in a mould of uncommon strength, and delighting 
in violent exercises, one repast could not satisfy the 
voraciousness of his appetite. To 'whatever place his 
various avocations {affairs) called him, he never forgot to 
be provided* with a sufiQlclent quantity of cold meat. 

Instead of those magnificent entertainments of the 
cmcient csars, where the table iras oppressed by the 
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weight of the gold , and silver plate, the parsimonious 
{ frugal) emperor established a mess with his ministers, 
his generals, and favourites, each of whom paid his share, 
which rarely exceeded the value of a ducat. But if 
the table was not served with a profusion of costly dishes, 
there was no economy observed in the distribution of 
wine. 

It was the invariable maxim of iitie czars to give their 
first audience to ambassadors with every circumstance 
of pomp which might display the greatness of the empire. 
The unceremonious ■SPeter presented himself to these 
representatives of their sovereigns, without the smallest 
attention to any of the rules prescribed (laid down) by 
courtly etiquette {ceremony). It was his constant saying, 
that they were sent to be introduced to Am, and not to 
his halls or palaces. One instance will be sufficient to 
show, that in this respect his actions perfectly corresponded 
with his wprds. 

When the grand marshal and ambassador of the 
Prussian court, Printz, wished to present his credent!^ 
to the conqueror of the renowned Charles ~ to tre 
ruler of an immense empire, he was conducted on board 
of an unfinished ship. Unaccustomed to such little 
ceremony, he demanded to be ushered into the presence 
of the Russian emperor. The attendants pointed to a 
man who was '^actively employed in attaching some ropes 
to the top of a mast. Peter, for such was the dexterous 
sailor, on recognising the ambas^dor, called on him to 
ascend the shrouds {rope ladders)^ but the astonished and 
stately Prussia|]^ pleaded his inability to perform so new 
and dangerous^'^task, upon which the alert monarch then 
instantly descended, .and held a conference with him on 
deck. 4 

The unlimited, obedience which Peter exacted from his 
subjects, had so entirely exclude^ from his ears every 
word which militated against duty and homage, that he 
was accustomed to confound the independence of foreign 
ministers, with the servility of his people, and to expect 
from their courtesy a similar acquiescence {consent) in 
his caprices {whims). One day, this proficient iu navi- 
gation proposed them an aquatic excursion - from St. 
Petersburg to Cronstadt* The ambassadors assembly 
in a Dutch packet-boa^ which sailed along with ita 
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illustrious freight under the guidance of the scientific 
emperor. Before they had measured half their voyage, 
a strong wind blew from the west, a slight mist was per- 
ceived, and a black cloud gathered at a distance in the 
horizon. The experience of the royal pilot predicted 
the approach of a storm ; and his nautical {naval) judg- 
ment was not deceived. Its appearance presently became 
dreadful, while the livid glare of lightning, and the 
tremendous peals of thunder, did not serve to pacify the 
terrors of the diplomatic crew. One of them, whom we 
may suppose to be the least familiar with these terrific 
scenes, conjured the emperor, with every sign of fear, to 
hasten towards the land. beseech your majesty,” 

exclaimed the angry and terrified ambassador, to return 
to St. Petersburg or to Peterhoff, which is still nearer, 
and to remember that the object of my mission to Russia 
was not to be drowned : for if I perish here (and the 
present prospect shows me no otlier destiny), your 
majesty must be responsible to my master for the loss of 
^ representative.” ‘‘ Sir,” replied the emperor, with an 
Wconsoling and mortifying pleasantry, if you are 
drowned, we must all share the same fate, and then none 
will remain to account to your court for the untimely end 
of your excellency.” 


READING LXXXin, 

PETER THE GREAT OF RUSSIA. — CONCtUDED. 

The most elevated station ofiered no safeguard to the 
bold tyranny of Peter, who delighted to reduce all his 
subjects to the same common level of dependence. His 
general of the police, Defiere, was one day chosen to 
accompany Mm in his two-wheeled open carriage. In 
their ride, they were obliged to cross a small bridge, the 
planks of wMch were so loose and deranged, that they 
oould not pass over it without incurring some danger. 
This unexpected impediment compfafled the 

emperor to alight $ but while the nece«»ry a<^ustment 
{repairing\ vr^ M by his dentcbtchiks a 

shower of blows from the cane of ^the enraged Peter 
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admonished his companion to exercise a keener vigilance 
in the management of his high trust. 

It cannot, however, be denied, that the czar was un- 
feeling, impatient, furious under the influence of pas- 
sion, and a slave to his own arbitraiy will ; hence he was 
shamefully prodigal of the lives of his subjects, and 
never endeavoured to combine their ease or happiness 
with his glory and personal greatness. He seemed to 
think that they were formed solely for his, not he for their, 
aggrandizement. His savage ferocity turned itself even 
against his own blood. Alexis (his only son by his first 
wife) having led an abandoned course of life, and dis- 
covered an inclination to obstruct his favourite plan of 
civilization, he compelled him to sign, in 1718, a solemn 
renunciation of his right to the crown ; and afterwards 
assembled an extraordinary court, consisting of the 
principal Russian nobility and clergy, who condemned 
that unhappy, though seemingly weak and dissolute 
prince, to suffer death, but without describing the man- 
ner in which it should be inflicted. The event, however, 
took place, and suddenly Alexis was seized with strong 
convulsions, and expired soon after the dreadful sentence 
was announced to him ; but whether in consequence of 
the agony occasioned by such alarming intelligence, or 
by other means, is uncertain. All that is known is, that 
Peter then had, by his beloved Catheriiys, an infant son, 
who bore his own name, and whom he intended for his 
successor ; and as the birth of this son had probably ac- 
celerated {hasthied) the prosecution, and increased the 
severity of the proceedings against Alexis, whom his 
father had before threatened to disinherit, it is not im- 
possible or improbable that the friends of Catherine might 
hasten the death of that unfortunate prince, in order to 
save the court from the odium of his public execution, and 
the emperor from the excruciating {painful) reflections 
that must have followed such an awful transaction. 

The death of the czarowitz {eldest son of the czar)^ 
whatever might^be its cause, was soon followed by that 
of young Peter, whom the emperor, on the raaunciation 
of Alexis, had ordered his subjects of all ranks and con- 
ditimiB, to acknowledge as lawful heir to the c^own,. 
oath before the holy akar^ upcm the bcdy gospels, kissing 
tba cross*” ’ ^ 
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So great was his distress at this event, that, while itlasted, 
Russia remained without a sovereign^ the senate without 
a magistrate, and the army without a chief, to execute 
the ordinary functions of the state. Catherine, although 
tenderly alive to the feelings of mother and wife, refused 
to indulge her grief at the expense of the public interest, 
and tried every gentle art to gain admittance to her hus- 
band. But finding all her former influence absorbed 
{swallowed tip) in the vortex {whirlpool) of this domestic 
misfortune, as a last resource she applied to the sage and 
decisive councils of Dolgoroukof for assistance. The sena- 
tor endeavoured to console her sorrow by the assurance, 
that on the morrow she should enjoy the satisfaction of 
beholding the emperor again return to the various and 
important duties of his vast empire. At an early hour 
be repaired to the chamber of the disconsolate czar ; 
several loud knocks announced his visit ; but the silence 
which reigned around the forbidden apartment, might have 
tempted him to believe himself in the mansion of the 
dead, rather than in the imperial palace of PeterhofF. 
Determined to break in upon his privacy {retirement)^ he 
called on this terrible monarch, wit^n authoritative voice, 
to open the door ; and on his nTOsal, he thi’eatened to 
enter his chamber by force. exclaimed the en- 

raged^onarch, I do open it, my first command shall be 
for you to suffer death for this presumption.’^ But when 
the door was thrown back, the dignified firmness of this 
patriotic subject struck a fear into him, which banished 
all thoughts of his tyrannical intention. I come,*’ said 
the intrepid nobleman, ^^to demand whom we shall 
nominate as emperor, since you affect to renounce all the 
duties attached to that exalted station.” The conquered 
czar embraced his friend, and burst into tears, Dolgo- 
roukof seized the favourable moment, conducted him to 
his joyful empress, and introduced the senate to him, 
who were graciously invited to dinner, every intention of 
retirement being henceforth banished from his mind. 

The vigorous mind of Peter had invarfttbly laboured to 
convince his subjects, that superstition does not open the 
passage to the seat of eternal happiness. He was, there- 
fore, the decided and unforgiving foe to all those imposi- 
tions, wh^ were expressly designed to cajole {deceive) 
and inflame the superstitious passions the ^vulgar. 
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Information bad been given to him, that, impelled by the 
call of fanaticism, crowds of people were collected in 
the church of St. Petersburg to adore the image of the 
virgin, and to witness the sight of her miraculous tears. 
Ever eager to contribute to the downfall of credulity, so 
hostile to the progress of true faith, he hastened to the 
church to detect the fraud in the sight of the deluded 
people. On his arrival, he commanded this object of 
popular devotion to be unloosed from the place, in order to 
undergo his strict and profane examination. In the rites 
of the Russians, the images are painted on wood. The 
weeping figure had a double compartment ; between the 
two coverings was a receptacle for oil, terminating in 
small apertures (openings\ near the corners of the eyes. 
The heat of the burning wax around the image produced 
the desired effect on the gushing oil, which pursued its 
course through the secret openings. The skilful and bold 
hand of Peter, after having successfully demonstrated 
the mechanism, to the astonishment of the spectators, 
carried the disgraced saint to his cabinet, to be associated 
with other curious specimens of art 

The same good sei^e of Peter, which endeavoured to 
defend the purity the Gospel from the contagious 
breath of superstition, wisely resolved that her timid 
suggestions should never undermine the foundations of 
justice. It was the invariable and absurd custom of the 
ancient czars, whenever their greatness was humbled by 
the hand of sickness, to order the gates of the prisons to 
be thrown open to robbers and murderers sentenced to 
death, under the vain hope that their impious prayers 
might arrest the stroke of fate. The superstition of the 
criminal judge wished Peter to follow this example. 
“ What,” said the enlightened prince, in a faint but com- 
posed tone of voice ; if God turn a deaf ear to the 
supplications of my virtuous subjects, can you suppose 
that my malady will be abated by the liberation and pray- 
ers of these assassins ? But depart, and let sentence be 
passed to-morrow on these malefactors ; for if anything 
can incline heaven to avert (turn aside) the impendmg 
{hanging over) danger, itiavillbe the execution of their just 
sentence.”,^#/ 

The year 1725 witnessed the close of the life of this 
extraordinary monarch. Among the various fcsti^ls 
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which the superstition of Russia celebrated with peculiar 
honour, the benediction of the waters may be classed 
ammig the most solemn and magnificent. As often as 
this important day returns, which comes in a season of 
the year little favourable to those who are afflicted with 
illness, the priests approached the river with all imaginable 
pomp, broke the ice, blessed the water, and baptized the 
infants. All the regiments in the capital paraded in silent 
order on the ice, nor did it unfrequently happen, (such was 
the severity of the weather on this holy day,) that the 
limbs of the soldiers were frozen. Custom prescribed the 
attendance of the monarch at this ancient and imposing 
ceremony. A violent cold was the consequence of Peter’s 
visit, who already l^iboured under a severe and virulent 
disease. The heat of his fever increased the pains inci- 
dental to the malady Tyhich afflicted him ; and after ten 
days it had acquired such a fatal ascendancy over his 
strength, as to baffle all the efforts of medical skill. He 
himself felt tliat the hour was rapidly approaching when 
he must bid an everlasting adieu to that country, the 
promotion of whose feme and prosperity was the great 
incentive to all^his labours. 

The anguish of his malady at last became so incessant, 
that he suffered these disconsolate words to escape his 
mouth;;:;-^^ Behold in me, how justly man^ns entitled to 
the appellation of a miserable animal ! ” The tortured 
emperor received the unction which the Greek church 
administers to the dying, and it was imagined that the 
following night would have released him from all his 
sufferings ; but such was the vigour of his constitution, 
that he struggled the whole day against the hand of death. 
The last broken words which he uttered intimated his wish 
to behold the princess Anne, the issue of his second mar- 
riage, to whom he intended to dictate his last commands. 
When his daughter arrived he was speechlesA, apd his 
left side paralysed ; anff in the arms of Catherine, whose 
real or aff^ted love was exemplary during his illness, 
he expired on the 28th January, 1725, at four o’clock 
in the mornihg, in the fifty-secmid year of his life, and 
in the forty-third of a most# glqrious and suoeessful 
reign. 

The body of Peter was jcarried into the great hall of 
the palace,*followed by all the imperial femify senate, 
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all persons of the first distinction, and a promiscuous 
crowd of people* The corpse of their sovereign, adorned 
with the vain symbols of greatness, was then deposited in 
the state-chamber, to which all had free access, to kiss 
that hand which had been so much exerted in his country’s 
honour, until the day of his interment. It has been 
asserted by some writers, that he was poisoned by his 
wife and successor, Catherine ; but the silence of her 
most implacable enemies on this subject, affords the most 
decisive proof that she did not mount the throne by an 
act which would have imprinted so indelible a stain upon 
the honour of her name. 


READING LXXXIV. 

CHARLES XIL, KING OF SWEDEN. 

Born 1682-Kmed 1718. 

The life of this warlike monarch may bo considered as 
one of the most extraordinary presented in history. No 
prince, perhaps, ever had fewer weaknesses, or possessed 
so many emidfent, with so few amiable qualities, as 
Charles XIL of Sweden. Rigidly (strictly) just, but 
void of lenity ; romantically brave, but blind to conse- 
quences ; profusely generous, without knowing how to 
oblige ; temperate, without delicacy ; a stranger to the 
pleasures of society, and bu^ slightly acquainted with 
books ; a Goth in his manners, and a savage in his resent- 
ments, resolute even to obstinacy, inexorable (pitiless) 
in vengeance, and inaccessible to sympathy, he has little 
to conciliate our love or esteem. But his wonderful in- 
trepidity and perseverance in enterprise, his firmness 
under misfortune^, his contempt of danger, and his enthu- 
siastic passion for glory, will ever command the admira- 
tion of mankind. 

After the celebrated battle of Pultawa, which was fought 
between Charles and the c2ar, Peter the Great, the for- 
mer having been completely defeated, arrived with difl&- 
culty, accompanied by only three hunted of hit guards^ 
at Bender, a Turkis^i town in B^arabia. He imnie- 
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diately set about repairing his misfortune, and despatched 
fourteen hundred men into Poland, intending to join them 
there himself, when sufficiently recovered from his wounds. 
This body was, however, attacked by the Russians, who 
made the whole of them prisoners. Charles’s next plan 
was, with the assistance of France, to persua'de Turkey 
to declare war against Russia ; but all his attempts 
proved ineffectual, for the divan {Turkish council), wearied 
out with his importunities, came to a resolution to send 
him back, not with a numerous army, as a king whose 
cause the sultan intended to support, but as a troublesome 
fugitive whom he wanted to get rid of, attended by a 
sufficient guard. For this purpose, the sultan sent Charles 
(April 19, 1712) a letter, in which, after styling him a 
irery powerful prince among the votaries {followers) of 
Jesus, brilliant in majesty, and a lover of honour and 
glory, he peremptorily {boldly) required his departure. 
** Though we had proposed,” says the sultan, to send 
our victorious army once more against the czar, we have 
found reason to change our resolution. To avoid the ju§t 
resentment which we had expressed at his delaying to 
fixecute the treaty concluded on the banks of the Pruth, 
and afterwards renewed at our sublime Porte, that prince 
has surrendered into our hands the castle and city of 
Asoph^ and endeavoured, through the mediation of 
England and Holland, our ancient allies, to cultivate a 
lasting peace with us. We have therefore granted his 
request, and delivered to his plenipotentiaries {envoys 
having full power to make a treaty), who remain with us as 
host^es {sureties), our iiAerial ratification, having first 
received his from their Mnds. We have given our in- 
violable orders to the khan of the Crimea and the pasha 
Ismael for your return to the north. You must, there- 
fore, prepare to set out, under the protection of Provi- 
dence, and with an honourable guard, on purpose to 
return to your dominions, taking care to pass through 
those of Poland in a peaceable manner.” 

When Ismael intimated this requisition to Charles^ he 
replied that he could not commence his journey unless 
he had a sufficient sum for the payment of his debts. The 
pasha asked how much would he necessary ? The Ung, 
at a venture, said a thousand purses. Ismael acquaint^ 
the portfewith his Truest ; and the sultan readily acceded 
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(comented) to it. Our imperial munificence,” says he, 
in a letter to the pasha, “ hath granted a thousand purses 
to the kin^ of Sweden, which shall be sent to Bender, to 
remain in your custody until the departure of the Swedish 
monarch ; and then be given him, with two hundred 
purses more, as an additional mark of our imperial liber^ 
nlity.” 

Notwithstanding the strictness of these orders, Gro- 
thusen, the king’s treasurer, found means to get the 
money from the pasha before the departure ^of his 
master, under pretence of making the necessary prepara- 
tions for his journey ; and a few days after, to procure a 
further delay, Charles demanded another grant of a 
thousand purses. Confounded at this request, Ismael 
stood for a moment speechless, and was observed to drop 
a tear. “ I shall lose my head,” said he, for having 
obliged your majesty !” and he took his leave with a sor- 
rowful countenance. He now wrote to the Porte in his 
own vindication, protesting that he only delivered the 
twelve hundred purses, upon a solemn promise from 
the Swedish minister that his master tvould instantly 
depart. 

The governor’s excuse was admitted, and the displea-* 
sure- of’ the sultan fell wholly upon Charles. Having 
convoked an extraordinary divan, he spoke to the follow- 
ing purport, his eyes flashing with indignation : — I 
hardly ever knew the king of Sweden, except by his de- 
feat at Pultawa, and the request he made to me for an 
asylum {refuge) in my dominions ; I have not, I believe, 
any need of his assistance, o|fcny cause to love or to fear 
him, ^Nevertheless, withpu^ being influenced by any 
other motive than the hospitality of a true believer, 
directed by my natural generosity, which sheds the dew 
of beneficence upon the high as well as the low,' — 
upon strangers, as well as my own subjects, — I have re- 
oeived, protected, and maintained that prince, his minis- 
ters, officers, and soldiers, according to the dignity of a 
king ; and, for the space of three years and a half, have 
continued to load him with favours. I have granted him 
a considerable guard to conduct him back to his own 
kingdom. He asked a thousand purses to pay some debts, 
though I defray all his expenses ; instead of a thousand, 
igranted him twelve hundred purses ; and, having received 
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iSaeBe^ he jet vrefuses to dopart, until he ehall obtain a 
tbooflaiid inoi^ 4stnd a stronger guard, ^although that al- 
ready appointed is more than aoffioient. 1 therefore ask 
you, whether it would be a breaoh of the laws of hospi- 
tality to send away this prince^ and whether foreign 
powers can reasonably tax me with 'cruelty and injustice, 
if I should use force to expedite (hasten) his departure 

All the members of the divan answered, that such con- 
duct would be •consistent with strict justice. An order to 
that effect was accordingly sent to the pasha, who im- 
mediately informed Charles of it. Obey your saaster, 
if you dare !” said the king ; ‘‘and leave nay presence 
instantly.” The governor £d need this insttU to 
animate him to his duty* He coolly prepared to execute 
the commands of his sovereign ; and Qhorles, in opito 
of the earnest entreaties of his friends, resolved, with 
bis attendants, md three hundred Swedish soldiers, to 
oppose a num6rou»^rmy of Turks and Tartars, having 
ordered regular entrenchments to be thrown up for that 
purpose* After some hesitation, occasioned by the un- 
oommon nature of tbi^ervice, the word«of command was 
given, February 12. The Turks and their associates 
inarched up to tbei Swedish fortifications, and the cannon 
boj^nto play. *'The little camp was quickly forced, and 
^i™ie soldiers were. made prisoners. 

Oharles, who was then on horseback, between the 
^CWip^^nd his house, took refuge in the latter, attended 
by a^^ew general oiHcers and domestics. With these he 
iifedfrom tlm windows upon the Turks andPTartars ; killed 
uome of them, and bravely maintained his post, till the 
bouse was in fiames, and one-half of the roof fell in* In 
this extremity, a sentinel, named Rosen, liad the pre- 
sence of mind to observe that the ohancery-houae had a 
stone roof, and was proof against fire ; that they ought 
to sally forth, take - possession of that bouse, and defend 
tbemseWes to the last ^extremity. “There is a true 
Swede !” cried Charles, rushing out like^a madman at the 
head df u. few desperadoee (d^ferate mm). The Turks 
at;first.33e»oiled (feli back), from^reapect to tbe^person of 
the king; but suddenly recoHectiug their orders, they 
/surrounded the Swedes, and Charles was made prisoner, 
with alL fats attendants. Being in -boots, as usual, be en- 
tangkd*bimseif with 4iis spurs, and A number of 
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JmMries sprang jopsn Mm, He his sward up iato 
tlie ah', to avoid tibe mortifleation of Mirrendering it, .aod 
some ^ tho Jauizaries taking hold of his legs, and others 
of lus arms, he was carried in that manner to the tent of 
the pasha. 

Ismael gave Charles his own apartments, and ordered 
him -to be served ns a king, but not without taking the 
precaution to plant a gam'd of Janizaries at the door of 
the chamber. The next day, he wassconducted toward 
Adrianople as a captive, in a chariot covered with 
scarlet. 

So entirely was the king of Sweden wedded to his own 
opinions, that, although abandoned by all the world, 
deprived of a great part of his dominions, a fugitive 
among the Tur||^ whose liberality he had abused, and 
now led captive, without knowing whither he was to be 
carried, he still reckoned on thetfavours of fortune, and 
hoped the Ottoman court would seiij him home, at the 
head of a hundred thousand men. This idea he continued 
to indulge during the whole time of his confinement. He 
was at first comjnitted to the ca$tliiK>f Denierlash, in the 
neighbourhood of Adrianople, but was afterwards allowed 
to reside at Pemotica, a little town about six leagitea 
distant from that city, and near the famous river Hebrus^ 
now called Mariza. There he renewed bls intrigues ; and 
French adventurer counterfeiting {j)retending) madness^ 
had the boldness to presept, in his name, a memorial to 
the grand seignior. This, however, as was to be expected, 
produced no change in the ^eondition of Charles, who stiJl 
remained a prisoner, and vpho, apprehending that the 
Turks might not be disposed to treat him with the respect 
due to his royal person, or might subject him to various 
degradations, resolved to keep his bed, during his eap- 
tivity, under pretenoe of riokness. This resolution lie is 
said to have persisted in for ten months. 

Roused, at lengthy frqm his affected sickness, by the 
intelligence that bis ministers, who aetod as his regents 
in Sweden, driven to despair by the exigences of the state 
and the miseries of the people, had come to the resolu- 
tion of nQ longer consulting^^him in regard to their pro-' 
ceedinga, Charles signified to the vizier his desire of re- 
turning through G^many to his own dominions. The 
Turki^ minister neglected nothing which might facilitate 
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that event. In the mean time, the king, whose principles 
were perfectljr despotic, wrote to the senate, that if they 
pretended to assume the reins of government, he would 
send them one of his boots, from which they should re- 
ceive his orders ! And when the preparations for*his de- 
parture were completed, he set out with a convoy, 
consisting of sixty loaded waggons, and three hundred 
horse. 

V On his approach to the frontiers of Germany, he had 
the satisfaction to learn, that orders had been given for 
his being received in every part of the imperial domi- 
nions, with the respect due to his rank. But he had no 
inclination to bear the fatigue of so mm^h pomp and 
ceremony. He therefore took leave of his Turkish con- 
voy, as soon as he arrived at Targowitz, on the confines 
of Transylvania ; and, assembling his attendants, desired 
them to give themselves no further concern about him, 
but to proceed with all expedition to Stralsund. In dis- 
guise, and in company with only two officers, he reached 
that town after a fatiguing journey ; and without consi- 
dering the wretched^ state of his affairs, be immediately 
despatched orders to his * generals, to renew the war 
against all his enemies, with fresh vigour. 

.paving in 1718 undertaken a second expedition into 
Norway, he invested Frederickshall in December, when 
the ground was as hard as iron, and the cold so intense, 
that the soldiers on duty frequently dropped down dead. 
In order to animate them, he exposed himself to all the 
rigour of the climate, as well as to the dangers of the 
siege, sleeping even in the open air, covered only with 
his cloak ! One night, December 11, 1718, as he was 
viewing the progress of the works by starlight, he was 
killed by a half-pound ball, from .a pannorf loaded with 
grape-sW. Though he expired without a groan, the 
roomeut he received the blow, he had instinctively grasped 
the hilt of his sword, and was found with his hand in that 
position^ so truly characteristic of his mind. 
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READING LX:2vXV. 

THE GREAT EARTHQUAKE AT LISBON* 

1755 . 

The appalling events of which the following narrative 
presents a picture, are brought before the eyes of the 
reader with a force and simplicity which leave no doubt 
of the exact truth of the details. 

“ There never w^as a finer morning seen than the 1st of 
November ; the sun shone out in its full lustre ; the 
whole fa^ of the sky was perfectly serene and clear ; and 
not the least signal or warning of that approaching event, 
which has made this once flourishing, opulent, and popu- 
lous city a scene of the utmost horror and desolation, 
except only such as served to alarm, but scarcely left a 
moment’s time to fly from the general destruction* 

^^It was on the morning of this fatal day, between the 
hours of nine and ten, that I was sat down in my apart- 
ment, just finiahing a letter, when the papers and table I 
was writing on began to tremble with a gentle motion, 
which rather surprised me, as I could not perceive a 
breath of wind stirring. Whilst I was reflecting with 
myself what this could be owing to, but without liaving 
the least apprehension of the real cause, the whole house 
began to shake from the very foundation ; which at first 
I imputed to the rattling of several coaches in the main 
street, which usually passed that way, at this time, from 
Belem to the palace ; ‘hut on hearkening more attentively 
I was soon undeceived, as I found it was owing to a 
strange fri^tful kind of noise underground, resembling 
the hollow distant'rumbling of thunder. All this passed 
in less than a minute, and X must confess I now began to 
he alarmed, as it naturally occurred to me that this noise 
might possibly be the forerunner of an earthquake, as 
one I remembered, which had happened about six or 
seven years ago, in the island of Madeira, commenced in 
the same manner, though it did little or no damage. 

Upon this I threw down my pen, and started upon my 
feet, remaining a moment suspense, whether I should 
stay in the apartment or run into the street; as the 
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ganger iiv' both places seemed equal ; and still flattering 
myself that this tremor might produce no other effects 
than such inconsideri\^le ones as had been felt at Madeira ; 
but in a moment I was roused from my dream, being in- 
stantly stunned with a most horrid crash, as ev€A*y edifice 
in the city had tumbled down at once. The house I was 
in shook with such violence, that the upper stories imme- 
dfatdiy fell, and though my apartment (which was the 
fltrst floor) did not then, share the same fate, yet every- 
thing was thrown out of its place in such a manner, that 
it :was with no small difficulty I kept my feet,, and ex- 
piected nothing less than to be soon crushed to death, as 
the walls oontimied rocking to and fro in the frightfulest 
manner, opening in several places; large stoni^ falling 
down on every side from the cracks, and the end% of most 
of the rafters starting out from the roof. To add to this 
t^rifying scene, the sky in a moment became so gloomy 
that I could now distingnish no particular object ; it was 
an Egyptian darkness indeed, such as might be felt ; 
owing, no doubt, to the prodigious clouds of dost and 
lime raised from so violent a concussion, and, as some 
reported, to sulphureous e;!chalations, but. this I cannot 
a&m ; however, it is certain I found myself almost 
clmked for near ten minutes.< 

As soon as the gloom began to disperse, and the 
\Hiolence of the shock seemed pretty much abated, the 
first object I perceived in the room was a woman sitting 
on the floor with an infant in her arms, all covered with 
dnsi, pale and trembling. I asked her how she got hither, 
but her consternation was so great that she coold give 
me no* account of her escape. 1 suppose that when the 
tremor first began, she ran out of her dvn house, and 
fbndSng herself in such iihminent danger from^ the falling 
stones^ retired into the door of mine, which was almost 
contiguous to hers, for shelter, and when the shock 
inerefts^ which filled the door with dust and rubbish, 
ran up Sttfirs into my apai-tment, which wae then open : 
be it as it might, this was no time for curiosity. I remein* 
her the poor creature asked me^ in the utmost ftgbry, if 
t did not think the worl^ was at an end ; at Ilie afthier 
time, she complained of l^ing choked, and tli^ged^ fbf* 
Bake, 1 would procure her a little drink* Upon 
tht» I to a closet where X kept a large jar 
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vratev^ (which you know is sometimes a pretty scarce com- 
modity in Lis^n,) hat finding it broken in pieces, I told 
her she must not now think of quenching her thirst, but 
saving her lile^ as the house was just falling on our heads, 
and if a second shock came, would certainly bury us both. 
I bade her take hold of my arm, and thact 1 would endea- 
vour to bring her into some place of security. *, 

“I shall adways look upon it as a particular providencey 
that I ha|>|>ened on this occasion to be undressed,, for had 
I dressed myself, as 1 {uroposed, when I got out of bed, in 
order to breakfast with a friend, I should, in all pro^- 
bUity, have rim into the street at the be^nning of the 
shock, as the rest of the people in the house did, and con- 
sequently have had ray brains dashed out as every one of 
them had. However, the imminent danger I was in did 
not hinder rat from considering that my present dress, 
only a gown and slippers, would render ray getting orer 
the ruins almost impracticable : I had, therefore, still 
presence of mind enough left to put on a pair of shoes 
and a coat, the first that came in my way, which was 
every thing I saved, and in tl^s dress I hurried down 
stairs, the woman with me, holdiog by ray arm, and made 
directly to that end of the street which opeps to the 
Tagus. Finding the passage this way entirely blocked 
up with the faltea houses to the height of their second 
stories, I turned back to^ the other end, which led into the 
main street, (the common thoroughfare to the palace,) 
and having helped the woman over a vast heap of ruins, 
with no small . hazard to my own life ; just as we were 
going into this stre^ as there was one part 1 could not 
well climb over without the assistance of my hinds as 
well as feet, I Jesired her to let go her hold, which she 
did, remaiiiii^ two or three feet behind me^ at which 
instant there ral a vast stone from a tottering wall> and 
crushed both her and the child in pieces; So dismal a 
spectacle at any other time would have affected me in the 
highest degree^ but the dread I was in of sharing the 
same fate myself, and the many instances of the same 
kind which presented themselves all around^ too 
shocking to make me dwell a moment on thju^ sis^ 
olgect. 

I had now n long nariow street to pits% Hrithc the 
^lises on each ride four or dve Jttorioe big^ all 
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old, the greater part already, thrown down, or continually 
falling, and threatening the passengers with inevitable 
death at every step, numbers of whom lay killed before 
me, or what I thought far more deplorable — so bruised 
and wounded that they could not stir to help tliemselves^ 
For my own part; as destruction appeared to me unavoid-^ 
able,^I only wished I might be made an end of at once, 
and not have my limbs broken, in which case I could 
expect nothing else but to be left upon the spot, lingering 
in misery, like these poor unhappy wretches, without 
re<jeiving the least succour from any person. 

“ As self-preser\%tion, however, is the first law of 
nature, these sad thoughts did not so far prevail as to 
make me totally despair. I proceeded on as fast as I 
conveniently could,, though with the utmost caution, and 
having at length got clear of this horrid passage, I found 
myself safe, and unhurt, in the large open space before 
St Paul’s church, which had been thrown down a few 
minutes before, and buried a great part of the congre- 
gation, that was generally pretty numerous, this being 
reckoned one of the most populous parishes in Lisbon, 
Here I stood some time, considering what I should do ; 
and not thinking myself safe in this situation, I came to 
tl^ resolution of climbing over the ruins of the west end 
or the church, in order to get to the river’s side, that I 
might be removed as far as possible from the tottering 
houses, in case of a second shock. 

This, with some difficulty, I accomplished ; and here 
I found a prodigious concourse of people of both sexes, 
and of all ranks and conditions, among whom I observed 
some the principal canons of the patriarchal church, in 
their purple robes and rochets, as these all*go in the habit 
of bishops ; several priests who had run from the altars in 
their sacerdotal vestments in the midst of their celebrating 
mass ; ladies half-dressed, and some without shoes ; all 
these, whom their mutual dangers had here assembled as 
to a place of safety, were on their knees lit prayers, with 
the terroirs of death in their countenances, every one strik- 
ing bis breast and crying out incessantly Miserecordia 
^meu Dios. 

. Amidst this crowd I could not avoid taking notice 
of ' an* bid venerable priest, in a stole and surplice, who, I 
apprehend^ had escaped from St. Paul’s. He was con- 
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tinually moving to and fro among the people, exhorting 
them to repentance, and endeavouring to cotnfort them. 
He told them, with a flood of tears, that God was grievously 
provokeil at their sins, but that if they would call upon 
the blessed Virgin, she would intercede for them. Every 
one now' flocked around him, earnestly begging his bene- 
diction, and happy did that man think himself, who could 
get near enough to touch the hem of his garment ; several 
I observed had little wooden crucifixes and images of 
saints in their hands, which they offered me to kiss ; and 
one poor Irishman, I remember, held out a St. Antonio 
to me for this purpose, and when i gently put his arm 
aside, as giving him to understand that I desired to be 
excused this piece of devotion, he asked me, with some 
indignation, whether I thought there was a God. I verily 
believe many of the poor bigoted creatures, who saved 
these useless pieces of wood, left their children to' perish. 
However, you must not imagine that I have now the least 
inclination to mock at their superstitions. I sincerely pity 
them, and must own, that a more affecting spectacle was 
never se^n. Their tears, their bitter sighs and lamenta- 
tions, would have touched the most flinty heart. I knelt 
down amongst them, and prayed as fervently as the rest, 
though to a much properer object, the only Being who 
could hear ray prayers to afford me any succour. 

In the midst of our devotions the second great shock 
came on, little less violent than the first, and completed 
the ruin of those buildings which had already been much 
shatteredv The consternation now became so universal, 
that the shrieks and cries of Mherecordia could be dis- 
tinctly heard from the top of St. Catherine’s Hill, at a 
considerable dii^ance off, whither a vast number of people 
had likewise retreated ; at the same time we could bear 
the fall of the parishxburch there, whereby many persons 
were killed on the spot, and otliers mortally wounded. 
You may judge of the force of this shock, when I inform 
you it was so vi^^nt tJmt I could scarce keep on my knees, 
but it was attended with some circumstances still more 
dreadful than the former/ Oii a sudden I heard a general 
outcry, ‘ The sea is coming in, we shall be all lost !’ Upon 
this, turning my eyes towards the river, which in that 
place is near four miles broad, I could perceive it heaving 
and swelling in a most unaccountable manner, as no wind 
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was stirring. In an instant there appeared, at some small 
tlifitance, a large body of water, rising, as it were, like a 
mountain. It came on foaming and roaring, and rushed 
towards the shore with such impetuosity, that we all im- 
mediately ran for our lives as fast as possible ; vpany were 
actually swept away, and the rest above their waist in 
water at a good distance from the banks. For my own 
part, I had the narrowest escape, and should certainly 
have been lost, had I not grasped a large beam that lay 
on the ground, till the water returned to its channel, which 
it did almost at the same instant, with equal rapidity. 
As there now appeared at least as much danger from the 
sea as the land, and I scarce knew whither to retire for 
shelter, I took a sudden resolution of returning back, with 
my clothes all dripping, to the area of St. Paul’s. Here 
I stood some time, and observed the ships tumbling and 
tossing about us in a violent storm ; some had broken their 
cables and were carried to the other sUe of the Tagus ; 
others were whirled round with incredible swiftness ; 
several large boats were turned keel upwards ; and all 
this without any wind, which seemed the more ^tonish- 
ing. It was at the lime of which I am now speaking, 
that the fine new quay, built entirely of rough marble, 
at an immense expense, was wholly swallowed up, with 
all the people on it, who had fled thither for safety, 
and had reason to think themselves out of danger in 
such a place : at the same time a great number of boats 
and small vessels, anchored near it (all likewise full of 
people who had retired thither for the same purpose 
were all swallowed up as in a whirlpool, and never more 
appeared. 

“ This last dreadful incident I did not see with my 
own eyes, as it passed three or four stones’ throws from 
the spot where I then was, but I had the account as here 
given from several masters of ships, who were anchored 
within two or three hundred yards of the quay, and saw 
tlm whole catastrophe. One of them in particular informed 
me, that vriien the second shock came on, he could per- 
ceive the whole city waving backwards and forwards, like 
the sea when the wind first begins to rise; that the agita- 
tion of the earth was so great even under the river, that 
it threw up his large anchor from the mooring, which 
swam, as he termed it, on the surface of the water ; that 
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immediately upon this extraordinary concussion, the river 
rose at once near twenty feet, and in a moment subsided ; 
at which instant he saw the quay, with the whole con* 
course of people upon it, sink down, and at the same 
time every one of the boats and vessels that were near it 
were drawn into the cavity, which be supposes instantly 
closed upon them, inasmuch as not the least sign of a 
4 wreck was ever seen afterwards. This account you may 
give full credit to, for as to the loss of the vessels, it is 
confirmed by everybody, and with regfnrd to the quay, 
I went myself a few days after, to convince myself of the 
truth, and could not find even the ruins of a place, where 
I had taken so many agreeable walks, as this was the 
common rendezvous of the factory in the cool of the even* 
ing. I found it all deep water, and in, some parts scarcely 
to be fathomed,’^ 


BEADING LXXXVL 

TUB GREAT EARTHQUAKE OF LISBON.— CONCLUDED. 

** This is the only place I could learn which was swal- 
lowed up in or about Lisbon, though I saw many large 
cracks and fissures in diffiirent parts ; and o^e odd phe- 
nomenon I must not omit, which was communicated to 
me by a friend who has a house and wine-cellars on the 
other side the river, viz. that the dwelling-house being^ 
first terribly shaken, which made all the family run out, 
there presently fell down a va^ high rock near it ; that 
upon this the river rose and subsided in the manner 
already mentioned, and immediately a great number of 
small fissures appeared in several contiguous, pieces of 
ground, from whence there spouted out, like a 
a large quantity of fine white sand, to a prodigious 
height. It is not to be doubted the bowels of the earth 
must have been excesnively agitated to cause these sur- 
prising effects ; but Whether the shocks were owing to 
any sadden explosion of various minerals mixing toge- 
ther, or to air, pent tip, and struggling for vent, or to a 
collection of subterraneous waters forcing a passage, God 
only ‘knows. As to the fiery eruptions then talked of, I 
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believe they are without foundation, though it is certain 
I heard several complaining of strong sulphureous smells, 
a dizziness in their heads, a sickness in their stomachs, 
and difficulty of respiration, not that I felt any such 
symptoms myself. 

‘‘ I had not been long in the area of St. Paul’s, when I 
felt the third shock, which though somewhat less violent 
than the two former, the sea rushed in again, and retired . 
with the same rapidity, and I remained up to my knees 
in water, though I had gotten upon a small eminence at 
some distance from the river, with the ruins of several 
intervening houses to break its force. At this time I 
took notice the waters retired so impetuously, that some 
vessels were left quite dry, which rode in seven fathom 
water ; the river thus continued alternately rushing on 
and retiring several times together, in such sort, that it 
was justly dreaded Lisbon would now meet the same 
fate which a few years ago had befallen the city of 
Lima and no doubt had this place lain open to the sea, 
and the force of the waves not been somewhat broken by - 
the winding of the bay, the lower part of it at least would 
have been totally destroyed. 

The master of a vessel, which arrived here just after 
tke 1st of November, assured me that he felt the shock 
above forty leagues at sea so sensibly, that he really con- 
cluded he had struck upon a rock, till he threw out the 
lead and could find no bottom, nor could he possibly 
guess at the cause, till the melancholy sight of this deso- 
late city left him no room to doubt ^f it. The two first 
shocks in fine were so violen% that several pilots were 
of opinion, the situation o%the bar, at the mouth of the 
Tagus, was changed. Certain it is that one vessel, at- 
tempting to pass through the usual channel, foundered, and 
another struck on the sands, and was at first given over 
for lost, but at length got through. There was another 
great shock after this, which pretty much affected the ^ 
river, but I think not so violently as the preceding, though 
several persons assured me, that as they were riding on 
horseback in the great road .leading to Belem, one side 
of which lies open fo the river, the waves rushed in with 
so much rapidity that they were obliged to gallop as 
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fast as possible to the upper grounds, for fear of being 
carried away. 

I was now in such a situation that I knew not which 
way to turn myself ; if I remained there, I was in danger 
from the sea ; if I retired further from the shore, the 
houses threatened certain destruction, and, at last, I 
resolved to go to the Mint, which, being a low and very 
strong building, had received no considerable damage, 
except in some of the apartments towards the river. 
The party of soldiers, which is every day set tliere on 
guard, had all deserted the place, and the only person 
that remained was the commanding oflScer, a nobleman’s 
son, of about seventeen or eighteen years of age, whom 
I found standing at the gate. As there was still a con- 
tinued tremor of the eartli, and the place where we now 
stood (being within twenty or thirty feet of the opposite 
houses, which were all tottering) appeared too dangerous, 
the court-yard likewise being full of water, we both re* 
tired inward to a hillock of stones and rubbish : here I 
entered into conversation \vith him, and having expressed 
my admiration that one so young should have the cou- 
rage to keep his post» when every one of his soldiers had 
deserted theirs, the answer he made was, though he wero 
sure the earth would open and swallow him up, ho 
scorned to think of flying from his post. In short, it was 
owing to tlie magnanimity of this young man that the 
Mint, which at this time had upwards of two millions of 
money in it, was not robbed ; and indeed I do him no 
more than justice, ip saying, that I npver saw any one 
behave with equal serenitj^ and composure, on occasions 
much less dreadful than the present. I believe I might 
remain in conversation with him near five hours : and 
though I was now grown faint from the constant fatigue 
I had undergone, and having not yet broken my fast, 
yet this had not so much effect upon me as the anxiety 
I was under for a particular friend, with whom I was 
to have dined that day, and who, lodging at the top of 
a very high house in the heart of the city, and being 
a stranger to the language, could not but bo in the 
utmost danger : my concern, therefore, for his preserva- 
tion, made me determine, at all events, to go and see 
what was become of him, upon which I took my leave of 
the officer. 
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As I thought it would be the height of rashness to 
venture back through the same narrow street I had so 
providentially escaped from, I judged it safest to return 
over the ruins of St Paul’s to the river-side, as the water 
now seemed little agitated. Frcftn hence I proceeded, 
with some hazard, to the large space before the Irish 
CQnvent of Corpo Santo, which had been thrown down, 
and buried a great number of people who were hearing 
mass, besides some of the friars ; the rest of the commu- 
nity were standing in the area, looking with dejected 
countenances towards the ruins ; from this place I took 
TOy way to the back street leading to the palace, having 
the ship-yard on one .side, but found the further passage, 
opening into the principal street, stopped up by the ruins 
of the Opera-house, one of the solidest and most mag- 
nificent buildings of the kind in Europe, and just finished 
at a prodigious expense ; a vast heap of stones, each of 
several tons weight, had entirely blocked up the front of 
Mr. Bristow’s house, which was opposite to it, and Mr. 
Ward, his partner, told me the next day, that he was just 
that instant going out at the door, and had actually set 
one foot over the threshold, when the west end of the 
Opera-house fell down, and had he not in a moment 
siprted back, he should have been crushed into a thousand 
pieces.' 

‘•From hence I turned back, and attempted getting 
by the other way into the great Square of the Palace, 
twice as large as Lincoln’s -Inn-Fields, one side of which 
had been taken up<|by the noble quay I spoke of, now no 
more ; but this pas.sage was likewise obstructed by the 
stones fallen from the great arched gateway ; I could not 
help taking particular notice, that all the apartments 
wherein thq royal family used to reside were thrown 
down, and themselves, without'some extraordinary miracle, 
must unavoidably have perished, had they been there at 
the time of the shock. Finding this passage imprac^ 
ticable, I turned to the other arched-way which led to the 
new square of the palace, not the eighth part so spacious 
as the other ; one side of which was taken up by the patri- 
archal church, whidh also served for the chapel-royal^ 
and the other by a most magnificent building of modern 
architecture — ^probably, indeed, by far the most so— not yet 
completely finished ; as to the former, the roof and part 
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of the front walls were thrown down, and the latter, not- 
withstanding their solidity, had been so shaken, that 
several large stones fell from the top, and every part 
seemed disjointed. The square was full of coacjhes, cha- 
riots, chaises, horses, aid mules, deserted by their drivers 
and attendants, as well as their owners. 

“ The nobility, gentry, and clergy, who were assisting 
at divine service when the earthquake began, fled away 
with the utmost precipitation, every one where his fears 
carried him, leaving the splendid apparatus of the nume- 
rous altars to the mercy of the* first comer : but this did 
not so much affect me, as the distress of the poor animals, 
who seemed sensible of their hard fate ; some few were 
killed, others wounded, but the greater part, which had 
received no hurt, were left there to starve. 

“ From this square, the way led to my friend’s lodgings, 
through a long, steep, ^d narrow street : the new scenes 
of horror I met with here exceed all description ; nothing 
could be heard but sighs and groans. I did not meet 
with a soul in the passage who was not bewailing the 
death of his nearest relations and dearest friends, or the 
loss of all his substance ; I could hardly take a single 
step, without treading on the dead, or the dying : in 
some places lay coaches, with their masters, horses, and 
riders, almost crushed in pieces ; here mothers with in- 
fants in their arms ; there ladies richly dressed, priests, 
friars, gentlemen, mechanics, either in the same condi- 
tion, or just expiring ; some had their backs or thighs 
broken, others vast stones on their breasts ; some lay 
almost buried in the rubbish, and, crying out in vain to 
the passengers for succour, were left to perish with the 
rest. ’ 

“ At length I arrived at the spot oppoSte to the house 
where my friend, for whom I was so anxious, resided ; 
and finding this as well as the contiguous buildings 
thrown down (which made me give him over for lost) 1 
now thought of nothing else but saving my own life in the 
best manner I could, and in less than an hour got to 
a public-house, kept by one- Morley, near the English 
burying-ground, about half a mile from the city, where 
I still remain, yrith a great number of my countrymen, 
as well as Portuguese, in the same wretched circum- 
stimoes, having almost ever since lain on the ground, and 
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never once within doors, with scarcely any covering to 
defend me from the inclemency of the night air, which, at 
this time, is exceeding sharp and piercing. 

^‘Perhaps you may think the present doleful subject 
here concluded ; but, alas ! the fiorrors of the 1st of 
l^ovember are sufficient to fill a volume. As soon as it 
grew dark, another scene presented itself little less shock- 
ing than those already described — the whole city ap- 
peared in a blaze, which was so bright that I could easily 
see to read by it. It may be said without exaggeration, 
it was on fire at least in •a hundred different places at 
once, and thus continued burning for six days together, 
without intermission, or the least attempt being made to 
stop its progress. 

“ It went on consuming every thing the earthquake had 
spared, and the people were so dejected and territied, that 
few or none had courage enough.^ venture^ down to save 
any part of their substance ; %Ay one had his eyes 
turned towards the flames, and ifOod looking on with 
silent grief, which was only interrupted by the cries and 
shrieks of women and children calling on the saints and 
angels for succour, whenever the earth began to tremble, 
which was so often this night, and indeed I may say ever 
^ince, that the tremors, more or less, did not cease foi' a 
quarter of an hour together. I could never learn that 
this terrible fire was owing to any subterraneous eruption, 
as some reported, but to three causes, which, all concurring 
at the same time, will naturally account for the prodigious 
havoc it made. The 1st of November being All Saints^ 
Day, a high festival among the Portuguese, every altar in 
every chunih and chapel (some of which have more thto 
twenty) was illuminated with a number of wax tapers and 
lamps, as customary ; these setting fire to the curtains 
and timber-work that fell with the shock, the confiagra- 
soon spread to the neighbouring hous€l|^ and being thei*e 
joined with the fires in the kitchen chirafteys, increased to 
such a degree, that it might easily have destroyed the 
whole city, though no other cause had concurred, espe- 
cially as it met with no interruption. 

“ But what would appear incredible to you, were the ^ 
fact Jess public and notorious, is, that a gang of hardened 
villains, who had been confined, and got out of prison 
when the wall fell, at the first shock, were busily employed 
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in setting fire to those buildings which stood some chance 
of escaping the general destruction. I cannot conceive 
what could have induced them to this hellish work, ex- 
cept to add to the horrcy and confusion, that tliey might 
by this means have the better opportunity of plundering 
with security. But there was no necessity for taking this 
trouble, as they might certainly have done their business 
without it, since the whole city was so deserted before^ 
night, that I believe not a soul remained in it, except 
those execrable villains, and others of the same stamp. 
It is possible some among them miglit have had other 
motives besides robbing, as one in particular being nppre- 
hen<led (they say he was a Moor, condemned to the gal- 
leys) confessed at the gallows, that he had set fire to the 
king’s palace, with his own hand ; at the same time glory- 
ing in the action, and dfdaring with his last breath, that 
he hoped to have burnf'»^ the royal family. It is like- 
wise generally believ|ji '"that Mr. Bristow’s house, an 
exceedingly strong edifice, built on vast stone arches, 
and which had stood the shocks without any great 
damage, further than what I have mentioned, was con- 
sumed in the same manner. The fire, in short, by some 
means or other, may bp said to have destroyed the whole 
city, at least every thing that was grand or valuable in it. 

With regard to the buildings it was observed that the 
solidest in general fell the first. Every parish church, 
convent, nunnery, palace, and public edificef with an in- 
finite number of private houses, were either thrown down 
or so miserably shattered, that it was rendered dangerous 
to pass by them, 

“ The whole number of persons that perished, including 
those who were burnt, or afterwards crushed to death 
whilst digging in the ruins, is supposed, on the lowest 
calculation, to amomt to more than sixty thousand ; and 
though the damag^m other respects cannot be computed, 
yet you may form some idea of it, when I assure you 
that this extensive and opulent city is now nothing but 
a vast heap of ruins ; that the rich and poor are at pre- 
sent upon a level ; some thousand of families which but 
t^ie day before had been easy in their circumstances, 
htding now scattered about in the fields, wanting every 
conveniency of life, and finding none able to relieve 
them. 
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A few days after the first conetematioa was aver, I 
ventured down into the city by the safest ways I could 
pick out^ to see if there was a possibility of getting any 
thing out of my lodgings, but the ruins were now so aug- 
mented by the late fire, that I was so fur from being able to 
distinguish the individual spot where the house stood, that 
I could not even distinguish the street amidst such moun- 
tains of stones and rubbish which rose on every side* 
Some days after, I ventured down again with several por- 
ters, who, having long plied in these parts of the town, 
were well acquainted with the situation of particular 
houses ; by their assistance I at last discovered the spot ; 
but was 60011 convinced to dig for any thing here, besides 
the dangei' of such an attempt, would never answer the 
expense, and what further induced me to lay aside all 
th^ghts of the matter was the sight of the ruins still 
smoking, from whence I knew for certain that those things 
I. set the greatest value on must have been irrecoverably 
lost in the fire« 

‘‘ On both the times when I attempted to make this 
fruitless search, especially the first, there came such an 
intolerable stench from the dead bodies, that I was ready 
to faint away, and though it did not seem so great this 
^last time, yet it had like to have been more fatal to me, as 
I contracted a fever by it, but of which, God be praised, 
I soon got the better. However, this made me so cautious 
for the futuil^, that I avoided passing near certain places, 
where the stench Was so excessive that people began to 
dread an infection. A gentleman told me, that going 
into the town a few days after the earthquake, he saw 
several bodies lying in the streets, some horribly man- 
gled, as he supposed, by the dogs ; others half burnt ; 
some quite roasted ; and that in certain places, particu- 
larly near the doors of, churches, thej^lay in vast heaps, 
piled one upon another. You may^ess at the prodi-* 
gious havoc which must have been made, by the single 
instance I am going to mention : — There was a high 
arched passage, like one of our old city gates, fronting the 
west door of the ancient cathedral ; on the left hand was 
the famous church of St. Antonio, and on the right some 
private houses, several stories high. The whole area, sur- 
rounded by all these buildings, did not much exceed one of 
our small courts in London. At the first shock, numbers 
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of people who were then passing under the 4rch, lied 
into the ttiiddle of this area for shelter ; those in the two 
churches, as many as could possibly get out, did the 
same ; at this instant, the arched gate-way, with the 
two churches and contiguous buildings, all inclining one 
towards another with the sudden violence of the shock, 
fell down and buried every soul as they were standing 
here crowded together. 

‘‘ Thus, my dear friend, have I given you a genuine 
though imperfect account of this terrible judgment, which 
has left so deep an impression on my mind, that I shall 
never wear it off : I have lost all the money I had by Aie, 
and have saved no other clothes than what I have on my 
hack ; but what I regret most is the irreparable loss of 
my books and papers. To add to my present distress, 
those friends to whom I could have applied on any other 
occasion, are now in the same wretched circumstances 
with myself. However, notwithstanding all that I have 
suffered, I do not think I have reason to despair, but 
rather to return my most grateful acknowledgments to 
the Almighty, who bath so visibly preserved my life 
amidst such dangers, where so many thousands perished ; 
and the same good Providence, I trust, will still continue 
to protect me, and point out some means to extricate 
myself out of these difficulties.” 


READING LXXXVn. 

INDIAN BARBARITY. — THE BLACK HOLE OP CALCUTTA. 

1756. 

The ill conduct of Drake, governor of Calcutta, in 
1756, who had, among other things, unjustly imprisoned 
a very considerable merchant of the country, whose name 
was Omychund, and who was a Gentoo, having drawn 
the resentment of the viceroy upon the factory, he 
marched against it in person, with a very considerable 
fbrce, and laid siege to the fort. 

Drake, who had brought on this misfortune, no sooner 
saw it approach, than he deserted his station, and left the 
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gentlemen of the factory and the garrison to shift for 
themselves. As soon as Drake was gone, Mr. Holwell, 
one of the merchants, took the command upon himself, 
and resolved to defend the place as long as he was 
able. This voluntary opposition of Mr. Holwell in- 
censed the viceroy against him ; and, supposing that 
he would not have undertaken a work of supereroga- 
tion attended with such fatigue and danger upon disin- 
terested principles, he made no doubt but that there were 
very great treasures in the fort, in which he was deeply 
concerned as a proprietor ; he therefore pushed on the 
sie^e with great vigour. 

The following account of the whole transaction is given 
by Mr. Holwell himself in the following words : — 

The suba, or viceroy of Bengal, and his troops, were 
in possession of the fort before six in the evening. At 
a third interview with him, before seven, he repeated his 
assurances to me, on the word of a soldier, that no 
harm should come to us ; and, indeed, I believe his 
orders were onl^ general that we should for that night 
be secured ; and that what followed was the result of 
revenge and resentment in the breasts of the lower 
jemmautdaars, or sergeants (to whose custody we were 
delivered) for the number of their order killed during 
the siege. Be this as it may, as soon as it was dark, we 
were all, without distinction, directed by the guard set 
over us to collect ourselves into one body, and sit down 
quietly under the arched Veranda, or Piazza, to the west 
of the Black-hole prison, and the barracks to the left of 
the court of guard. Just as it was dark, about four hun- 
dred or five hundred men, who were drawn up upon the 
parade, advanced, and ordered us all to rise and go into 
the barracks. We were ho sooner all within them, than 
the guard advanced to the inner arches and parapet-wall ; 
tind, with th(jir muskets presented, ordered us to go into 
the room at the southernmost end of the barrack, com- 
monly called the Black-hole prison. Few amongst us, 
the soldiers excepted, had the least idea of the dimen- 
sions or nature of a place 'we had never seen ; for if we 
had, we should, at all events, have rushed upon the guard, 
and been, as the lesser evil, by our own choice, cut to 
pieces. 

Amongst the first that entered were myself, messieura 
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Baillie, Jenks, Cooke, T. Coles, ensign Scott, Eevely, 
Law, Buchanan, &c. I got possession of the window 
nearest the door, and messieurs Coles and Scott into 
tilt window with me, they being both wounded (the first, 
1 believe, mortally). The rest of the above-mentioned 
gentlemen were close round about me. It was now about 
eight o’clock. 

“ Figure to yourself, my friend, if possible, the situation 
of a hundred and forty-six wretches, exhausted by con- 
tinual fatigue and action, crammed together in a cube of 
eighteen feet, in a close sultry night, in Bengal, shut up 
to the eastward and southward (the only quarters from 
which air could reach us) by dead walls, and by a wall 
and door to the north, open only to the westward by tw^o 
windows, strongly barred with iron, from wbicli we could 
receive scarce any the least circulation of fresh air. 

“ What must ensue appeared to me in lively and 
dreadful colours, the instant I cast my eyes round and 
saw the size and situation of the room. Many unsuc- 
cessful attempts were made to force the door ; for, having 
nothing but our hands to work with, and the door open- 
ing inward, all endeavours were vain and fruitless. 

Amongst the guards posted at the windows, I ob- 
served an old jemmautdaar near me, who seemed to carry 
some compassion for us in his countenance. I called him 
to me, and pressed him to endeavour to get us separated, 
half in one place, and hdlf in another, and that he §hould 
in the morning receive a thousand rupees for this act of 
tenderness. He withdrew ; but in a few minutes returned, 
and told me it was impossible. I then thought I had 
been deficient in my offer, and promised him two thou- 
'sand : he withdrew a second time, hut returned soon, and 
(with, I believe, much real pity and concern) told me. 
that it could not be done but by the suba’s order, and 
that no one dared awake him. 

We had been but few minutes confinUd before every 
one fell into a perspiration so profuse, you can form no 
idea of it. This brought on a raging thirst, which 
increased in proportion as the body was drained of its 
moisture. 

‘‘ Various expedients were thought of to give more 
Toom and air. To obtain the former, it was moved to 
put off their clothes : this was approved as a happy motion, 
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and in a minutes, I believe every man was stripped 
(myself^ Mr. Court, and the two young gentlemen by me 
excepted). For a little time they flattered themselves 
with having gained a mighty advantage ; every hat Was 
put in motion to produce a circulation of air, and Mr. 
Bailhe proposed that every man should sit down on his 
hams. This expedient was several times put in prac- 
tice, and at each time many of the poor creatures, whose 
natural* strength was less than that of others, or who had 
been more exhausted and could not immediately recover 
their legs, as others did when the word was given to rise, 
fell to rise no more ; for they were instantly trod to death 
or suffocated. When the whole body sat down, they 
wore so closely wedged together, that they were obliged 
to use many efforts before they could put themselves in 
motion to get up again. 

“Before nine o’clock, every man’s thirst grew into- 
lerable, and respiration difficult. Efforts were made 
again to force the door, but in vain. Many insults were 
used to the guard to provoke them to fire in upon us. 
For my own part, I hitherto felt little pain or uneasiness, 
but what resulted from my anxiety for the suflbrings of 
those within. By keeping my face between two of the 
bars, I obtained air enough to give my lungs easy play, 
though my perspiration was excessive, and thirst com- 
mencing. 

“ ]^ow everybody, excepting those situated in and 
near the windows, began to grow outrageous, and many 
delirious ; Wiitei\ became the general cry. And 

4he old jemmautdaar before mentioned, taking pity on us, 
ordered the people to bring some skins of water. This 
was what I dreaded. I foresaw it Would prove the ruin of 
the small chance left us, and essayed many times to speak 
to him privately to forbid its being brought ; but the 
clamour was so loud, it became impossible. The water 
appeared. Words cannot paint to you the universal 
agitation and raving the sight of it . threw us into. I flat- 
tered myself thatrsome, by preserving an equal temper of 
mind, might out-live the night; but now the reflection^ 
which gave me the greatest pain was, -that I saw no pos- 
sibility of one escaping to tell the dismal tale. 

Until the water came, I had myself not suffered much 
from thirsty which instantly grew excessive. We had no 
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(means of conveying it into the prison^ hut by hats forced 
throu^^h the bars ; and thus myself and messieurs Coles 
and Scott (notwithstanding the pains they suffered from 
tlieir wounds) suppHed them as fast as possible. But 
those who have experienced intense thirst, or are ac- 
quainted with the cause and' nature of this appetite, will 
be sufficiently sensible it could receive no more than 
a momentary alleviation ; the cause still subsisted. 
Though we brought full hats within the bars, there ensued 
such violent struggles and frequent contests to get at it, 
that before it reached the lips of any one, there would bo 
scarcely a small teacup full left in them. These sup- 
plies, like sprinkling water on fire, only served to feed 
and raise the flame. 

From about nine to near eleven, I sustained this 
cruel scene and painful situation, still supplying them 
with water, though my legs were almost broke with the 
weight against them. By this time, I myself was near 
pressed to death, and my two companions, with Mr. 
William Barker (who had forced himself into the window) 
were really so. 

‘‘ For a great while they preserved a respect and regard 
to me, more than indeed I could well expect, our circum- 
stances considered ; but now all distinction was lost. My 
friend Baillie, messieurs Jenks, Revely, Law, Buchanan, 
Simpson, and several others, for whom I had a real esteem 
and affection, had for some time been dead at my feet ; 
and were now*^rampled upon by every corporal or com- 
mon soldier, who, by the help of more robust constitu- 
tions, had forced their way to the window, and held fast 
by the bars over me, till at last, I became so pressed and 
wedged up, I was deprived of all motion. 

“ Determined now to give everything up, I called to 
them, and be^ed, as the last instance of their regard, 
they would remove the pressure upon me, and permit me 
to retire out^of the window, to die in quiet. They gave 
way ; and with much difficulty I forced a passage into the 
centre of the prison, where the through was less by the 
many dead, (then I believe amounting to one-third,) and 
the numbers who fiooked -.to the windows ; for by this 
time ithey^bod water also ^at the other window . 

^^In the black-'hole^ there is a platform corresponding 
with that in the barrack : T travelled over the dead, and 
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repaired tothg further end of it, just opposite to the other 
window. Here my poor friend, Mr. Edward Eyre, came 
staggering over the dead to me, and with his usual cool- 
ness and good nature, asked me how I did ? but fell and 
expired before I bad time to make him a reply. I laid 
myself down on some of the dead behind me, on the 
platform, and recommending myself to heaven, had the 
comfort of thinking my sufierings could have no long 
duration. 

My thirst grew now insupportable, and the difficulty 
of breathing much increased ; and I had not remained in 
this situation, I believe, ten minutes, when I was seized 
with a pain in my breast, and palpitation of heart, both 
to the most exquisite degree. These roused and obliged 
me to get up again; but still the pain, palpitation, thirst, 
and difficulty of breathing, increased. I retained my 
senses notwithstanding ; and had the grief to see death 
not so near me as I hoped ; but could no longer bear the 
pains I suffered without attempting a relief, which I knew 
fresh air would and could only give me, I instantly de- 
termined to push for the window opposite to me ; and by 
an effort of double the strength I had ever before pos- 
sessed, gained the third rank at it, with one hand seized 
a bar, and by that means gained the second, though I 
think there were at least six or seven ranks between me 
and the window. 

In a few moments, the pain, palpitation, and difficulty 
of breathing ceased ; but my thirst continued intolerable. 
1 called aloud for Water ^ for God's sake, I had been con- 
cluded dead ; but as soon as they found me amongst them, 
they still showeS respect and tenderness for me, crying 
out, Give him water^ give him water ! Nor would one of 
them at the window attempt to touch it until I had drunk. 

But from the water I had no relief; my thirst was rather 
increased by it ; so I determined to drink no more, but 
patiently wait the event, and kept my mouth moist from 
time to time by sucking the perspiration out of my shirt- 
sleeves, and catching the drops as they fell, like heavy 
rain, from my head and face ; you can hardly imagine how 
unhappy I was if any of them escaped my mouth. 

. I came into the prison without coat or waistcoat ; the 
season was too hot to bear the former, and the latter 
tempted the avarice of one of the guards, who robbed 
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me of it when we were uAder the veranda. Whilst I 
was at this second window, I was observed by one of 
my miserable companions on the right of me, in the ex- 
pedient of allaying my thirst by sucking my shirt-sleeve. 
He took the hint, ancL robbed me from time to time of a 
considerable part of my store ; though, after I detected 
him, I had even the address to begin on that sleeve fftst, 
when I thought my reservoirs were suiRciently reple- 
riished ; ' and our mouths and noses often met in the 
contest. This plunderer I found afterwards was a wor- 
thy young gentleman in the service, Mr. Lushington, 
one of the few who escaped from death. He has since 
paid me the compliment of assuring me, that he believed 
he owed his life to the comfortable draughts he had from 
’my sleeves. 

By half-an-hour past eleven, the much greater num- 
ber of those living were in an outrageous delirium, and 
tlie pthers quite ungovernable ; retaining any calm- 
ness but the ranks next the windows. They all now 
found that water, instead of relieving, rather heightened 
their uneasinesses; and, Air^ air^ was the general cry. 
Every insult that could be devised against the guard, all 
the opprobrious names that the suba, monickchund, &c, 
{viilitary officers)j could be loaded with, were repeated, 
to provoke the guard to fire upon us; every man that 
could, rushing towards the v^indows, with eager hopes 
of meeting the first shot. Then a general prayer to 
heaven, to hasten the approach of the flames to the right 
and left of us, and put a period to our misery. But these 
failing, they whose strength and spirits were quite 
exhausted, laid themselves down and expired quietly 
upon their fellows ; others, w6o had yet some strength 
and vigour left, made a last efibrt for the windows, and 
several succeeded^ by leaping and scrambling oVer the 
backs and heads of those in the first ranks, and got hold 
of the bars, froiti ivhich there was no remoiipg them. 
Many to the right and left sunk with the violent pressure, 
and were soon suffocated; for now a steam arose from 
the living and the dead, which affected us in all its circum- 
stances as if we were fortiibly held by our heads over a 
bowl of strong volatile spirit of hartshorn, until suffocated; 
nor could the eflluvia of the one be distinguished from 
the other; and frequently, when I was forced, by the load 
upon my head and shoulders, to hold my face down, I 
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was obliged, near as I waa-tq the wiodowi instai^tiy to 
mee it again, to escape suffocation. 

I need not, my dfear friend, ask your commiseration, 
when I tell you, that in this plight, froi^ half-an-hour 
after eleven till near two in the in|prning, I sustained the 
weight of a heavy man, witii his knees on iny back, and 
th^pressure of his whole body on my head; a Dutch 
sergeant, who bad taken his seat upon my left shoulder, 
and a black soldier bearing on my right; all which*, 
nothing could have enabled me long to support, but the 
props and pressure equally sustaining me all around.* 
The two latter I frequently dislodged, by shifting niy 
hold on the bars, and driving my knuckles into their ribs; 
but my friend above stuck fast, and as he held by two 
bars, was immovable. 

** The repeated trials and efforts I made to dModge 
this insufferable incumbrance upon me, at last quite 
exhausted me, and towards* two o'clock, finding I must 
quit the window, or sink where I was, I resolved oir the 
former, having borne^ truly for the sake of others, infi- 
nitely more for life, than the best of it is worth. 

In the rank close behind me was an officer of one of 
the ships; whose name was Carey, and who behaved with 
much bravery during the siege, (his wife, a fine woman, 
though country born, would not quit him, but accom- 
panied him into the prison, and was one who survived). 
This poor wretch had been long raving for water and air; 
1 told him I was determined to give up life, and recom- 
mended his gaining my station. On my quitting, he 
made an attempt to get my place ; but was supplanted. 

Poor Carey expressed his thankfulness, and said, he 
would igive up life too ; but it was witk the utmost labour 
we forced our way from the window (j^yeral in the inner 
ranks appearing to me dead, atjBjading)^ He laid himself 
down to die : and his death;* I believe^ was very sudden ; 
fot^ he wa#a short, full, sanguine man : bis strength was 
great, and I imagine had he not retired with me; I should 
never have been able to Bjave forced my' way. 

I was at this time sensible^of no pain, mdi little^ 
uneasioe!8i« I f 9 und a stupor \insensibjlity) coming on 
apace; aud laid myself dow^n by that galltot old man, 
the revered Mr. Jervaa B^amy, vdio lay dead with 
his son, the lieutena^, hanff in hand; n^ the south- 
prnmost wall of the prison. 
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« Wlien' I had kin there some little time, I still had 
i*eflection enough to suffer some uneasiness in the thought 
that I should be trampled upon, when dead, as I myself 
had done to others. With some difficulty I raised myself 
and gained the platform a second time, where I presently 
lost all sensation : the last trace of sensibility that I Imvo 
been able to recollect after my lying down, was, my sask 
being uneasy about my waist, which I untied and threw 
from me. Of what passed in this interval to the time of 
iny resurrection from this hole of horrors, I can give you 
no account. * 

When the day broke, and the gentlemen found that 
no entreaties could prevail to get the door opened, it 
occurred to one of them (I think to Mr. Secretary Cooke) 
to make a search for me, in hopes I might have influence 
enough to gain a release from this scene of misery. Ac- 
cordingly Messrs. Lushington and Walcot undertook tho 
search, and by my shirt discovered me under the dead 
upon the platform. They took me from thence, and 
imagining I had some signs of life, brought me towards, 
the window I bad first possession of. 

But as life was equally dear to every man (and the 
stench arising from the dead bodies was grown so into- 
lerable) no one would give up his station in or near the 
window ; so they were obliged to cany me back again. 
But soon after, captain Mills (now captain of the com- 
pany’s yacht), who was in * possession of a seat in the 
window, had the humanity to offer to resign it. I was 
again brought by the same gentlemen and placed in the 
window. 

‘^At this juncture the suba, who had received an 
account of the^^Jiavoe death had made amongst us, sent 
one of his jemmautdaars {sergeants) to inquire if the chief 
survived.^ They showed me to him ; said I had appear^ 
ance of life remaiiihs^; and believed I might recover, if 
[ the door was opened very soon. This' answer %eing re* 
turned to the aab%. an^ order oaoie, immediately for our 
release, it being then near fidac in the morning. 

As 'the door. <^ene# inwards, and as the dead were 
piled up a^fnst and covered aUJ the hut of the floor, 
it Ufas impossiUe to open it any elSforts from without ; 
it was therefore necessary that the dead should be removed 
; by the few were within, who were become so feeble, 

Q 2 
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that the tiisk, though it was the condition of life, was not 
perforrned without the utmost difficulty, and it was twenty 
minutes after the order came, before the door could be 
opened. 

About, a quarter after six in the morning, the poor 
remains of one hundred and forty-six souls, being no 
more than three-and-twenty, came out of the black-hole 
alive, but in a condition 'which made it very doubtful 
whether they would see the morning of the next day ; 
among the living was Mrs. Carey, but poor Leech was 
among the dehd. The bodies were dragged out of the 
hole by the soldiers, and thrown promiscuously into the 
ditch of an unfinished ravelin (fort), which was afterwards 
filled with earth.” 


READING LXXXVm. 

NORTH AMERICAN SAVAGES. 

1758. 

The active part which the North American savages 
took in the Canadian war between this country and France, 
necessarily imparts a high degree of interest to any ac- 
count which makes us acquainted with their manners, 
habits, &c., and with this view we shall present our 
reader with the following narrative of the dangers, sufiTer- 
ings, and deliverances of Robert EstStburn, and his 
captivity among the Indians in North America : — 

Robert Eastburn, with about thirty other traders, set 
out from Philadelphia for Oswego, early 4n the spring of 
the year 1756, and on the 28th of March arrived at cap- 
tain Williamses fort, where they proposed to take up 
their lodgings for that night ; but captain Williams in- 
forming them that there was not convenient room for 
them, they passed the night in a building called the Indian 
house, at a small distance from the fort. 

At ten o'clock in the mbrning the next day, Eastburn, 
being still at tMb Indian house where he had lodged, was 
alarmed by a negro man, who came running down the 
road, crying out that several of the English had been 
taken by the enemy, who were coming forward^ Eastburn, 
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not thinking himself safe "at the Indian house, joined a 
small detachment, consisting of a sergeant and twelve 
men, whom captain Williams 'had despathced to see if the 
report of the negro was true, and having marched with 
them about a quarter of a mile, he heard the report of a 
musket, which was instantly followed by the cries of a 
dying man. As soon as his first surprise was over, he 
advanced to discover the eneiny, and soon perceived they 
were too well prepared for the reception of his party. In 
these circumstances of imminent danger, he placed him- 
self behind a large pine tree, which he ^saw at a small 
distance, and while the enemy were viewing his party, he 
discharged his piece among them, by which he wounded 
one and killed another ; at the same time his party fired, 
but finding it impossible to make a stand against such a 
superiority of numbers, they retreated as soon as they 
had made their fire, and Eastburn’s situation behind Ihe 
tree being such as made it impossible for him to join 
them, he was compelled to retreat a different way. 

Some of the Indians, seeing him go off, followed his 
track in a light snow, but it is probable he might yet 
have escaped, if he had not unfortunately fallen into a 
.deep bog, where he was soon discovered and surrounded. 

He wds taken out and dragged back to the main body, 
where he was instantly stripped of all h^ clothes, except 
‘ a flannel waistcoat without sleeves ; a rope was then put 
round his neck, his arms were pinioned behind him, a 
band was fastened round his body, and a heavy load 
placed on his back ; in this condition one of the savages 
struck him a severe blow on his head, and then drove 
him through the woods before them. 

He was soon after joined by eighteen unhappy wretches, 
who had likewise been made prisoners by this party, 
which consisted of about one hundred men ; they did not 
pursue their route towards captain Williams’s fort, be- 
cause Eastburn, being asked by them concerning its 
strength, gave them such an answer as discouraged them 
from attempting it. They determined, however, to 
destroy another fort, called Bull’s Port, situated at the 
head of Wood’s Creel, which they soon effected, and, 
except five persons, put every soul they^ound in it to the 
sword- 

After this exploit they retired to the woods, ^nd joined 
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their main body, which consisted of four hundred French 
and five hundred Indians, commanded by one of the 
principal gentlemen of Quebec ; as soon as they got 
together they threw themselves on their knees, and re- 
turned thanks to God for their victory, an tasxample, says 
£astbiim, well worthy of imitation. 

They continued their inarch through the woods about 
four miles, and then, it being dark, and several of the 
Indians being drunk, they encamped. 

The Indians, according to their custom, soon made a 
fire, and strewed round it some branches of green hem- 
lock to sit upon ; they then went up to Eastburn, and un- 
tied bis arms, after which they tied the two ends of a 
string that was fastened to the band which went round his 
middle to two trees ; two of them then sat down on the 
green boughs, one on each side of him, with the string 
^hat w’^as fastened to his hand under them, to prevent his 
ascape, and having covered him with an old blanket they 
went to. sleep. 

They encamped and rested much in the same manner 
the night following ; and the next morning, Sunday, the 
23th, they rose very early and retreated hastily towards 
Canada, for fear of general Johnson, who, as they were, 
informed, was on bis march against them. 

' iEastburn liaving on this occasion been sent for by the 
commanding omcer, and asked many questions, the 
officer at length discovered that he was a smith, a cir- 
cumstance which probably induced his enemies tb spare 
Ids life, in hopes that he might be useful to them, and 
he was advised to settle at Canada and send for his wife, 
with promises of great advantages, which, however, he 
refused. In his march he suffered incredible fatigue and 
hm^ddiip, travellmg almost naked through deep snow, 
andbeii^ foequently obliged to wade through rivers,^ the 
water of which wanted but little of being as cold as ice. 
Under severities be fell sick, and bad the mortiff- 
oation to #ee one of bis friends, who was in the same 
oiroumstanoBs, . killed and scfolped by ibe Indian^ 
be was no imiger id>le 4o keep pace <with them : «to^ham 9 
bowever, ^ey were more .merciful, for peroeiving 4hat 
be could not swaUmv^ ibeir eoaxue ifood, they boiled hidQn 
some chocolate, and seemed pleased when they perceived 
that he ate Ik 
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But there were otuer eireumstances besides cold, and 
naicedness, and sickness, and fatigue, which made this 
march stiU more dreadful to poor Eastburn. lie was ap- 
pointed to march behind an Indian, who had a large 
bunch of recent scalps (the skin of the head) hanging 
at his back, which was increased as oTten as some 
straggling wretch was overtakeru This object being 
perpetually before his eyes, while his ears were frequently 
wounded with the infernal yhll which they called the 
dead shout, and which they never fail to utter wJhen a 
victim falls into their hands, filled hun at once with 
grief and horror, and aggravated the sufferings of his 
body by such anguish of mind as those only can conceive 
who have felt 

After a march of seven days, they arrived at Lake 
Ontario, where they were met by some French batteaux 
with a large supply of provisions, of which they had been 
in so much want, that they had subsisted during some 
part of their march upon horse-flesli, and had even de- 
voured a porcupine without any other dressing than suf- 
ficed just to scorch off the hair and quills, 

Eastburii, after a tedious voyage with part of this com- 
. pany, arrived at Oswegotchy, an Indian town, where he 
hoped to continue till warm weather, but, to his inex- 
pressible disappointment, he was ordered tlie next day 
to proceed two hundred miles farther down the stream. 

To aggravate this misfortune, he was apppinted to go in 
a batteau with eight Indiana, one of whom was the very 
man he had wounded, when he fired from behind the 
pine the day he was taken. He contrived to escape the 
notice of this man by wrapping himself up in the old 
blanket that had been given him to sleep under while 
they were in the boat, but when they went on shore he 
wsm discovered The Indian cast his eyes upon him with 
a kind of malignant Joy, and immediately taking away 
his blanket, ordered him ^o dance round the fire barefoot, 
and sing the prisoner’s song.. With this order Eastlmm 
absolutely reused to comply, because, as he .says> he 
thought the compUanoe ainful^ this so enraged the In- 
dian, that he endi^Toured many times to push him aUve 
into. the fire, .which be avoided by jumping over it ; and 
hie enemy being weak with Jiis wou^, and not heii^ 
oeconded by his hosociatas, at Jei^th desisted from bis 
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attempts ; and after a painful journey, sometimes on the 
water, and sometimes on the snow, they came at length 
to the upper part of Canada. Here it was Eastburn’s 
hard fortune to ,be quartered at a Frenchman's house, 
where his old enemy, the wounded Indian, again appeared, 
and related to the Frenchman the circumstance of his re- 
fusing to dance and sing. Upon this the good French- 
man assisted his friend the Indian to strip poor Eastburn 
of his flannel vest without sleeves, the only* garment 
that was then left him. It was then insisted both by the 
Frenchman and Indian that he should absolutely dance 
and sing, and upon his refusal they used him with great 
cruelty, and would probably have murdered him, if 
he had not been rescued from his persecutors by the 
compassion of some women, who had been witnesses of 
his ill-treatment. 

On the 1 1 th of April they came within sight of the 
town of Conasadunga, where they were soon surrounded 
by a large company of Indians, who ordered all the pri- 
sonei's to dance and sing ; many complied, but Eastburn 
still refused ; he could not however avoid a very disa- 
greeable ceremony, which was performed immediately 
after the dance and song were ended. 

^ The dancing and singing were as usual performed in 
the middle of a large circle of Indians, at a considerable 
distance from an Indian house, the door of which was 
set open ; as soon as the song was ended, the circle 
opened, and the prisoners were to run the gauntlet to this 
house ; while they were running, the Indians continued 
a most vociferous shout, and beat them so violently upon 
the head that many dropped down, but when they had 
entered the house they were to be beaten no more. East- 
bum received several blows in this diabolical race, which 
he felt long afterwards, but he was, notwithstanding, une 
of the first that entered the asylum ; he was treated with 
great kindness by the women, who gave him and his com- 
panions boiled corn and beans, and warmed them at a 
good fire, though still he was without clothes. 

After he had continued 'ten days at this place, he was. 
sent by water with a small party of Indians to another 
town called Cohnewago, and obliged to leave all his com- 
panions behind him. When the party that escorted him 
came near the town, they shouted to give notice that they 
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had a prisoner, upon which the whole town came out to 
meet him ; as the batteau in which he was sitting came 
near the shore, a young Indian rudely hauled him out of 
it into the water, which was knee-deep, and very cold. 
As soon as he had got on shore he was surrounded by a 
ring of Indians to the number of five hundred, who or- 
dered him again to perform the ceremony of the song and 
dance, ^i^ich was to be followed by the same race which 
he had run at his former lodging ; he did not, he says, 
indulge this party by dancing any more than the others, but 
he acknowledged that he stamped^ which, as he says, was 
to prepare him for his race, and after some time the. 
Indians, either mistaking this stamping for dancing, or 
dispensing with their command, made way for him to run. 
When he set off, about one hundred and fifty boy% who 
had been prepared for that purpose, pelted him with stones 
and dirt ; but he would not have received much damage 
from this volley, if an Indian, grudging him his good 
fortune, had not stopped him as he was running, and held 
him till the boys had armed themselves with more dirt and 
stones ; by this second volley he was wounded in the right 
eye, and Ids head and face were so covered with dirt that 
he could not see his way ; he was, however, again delivered 
by some women, who took pity on him, washed his wounds, 
and gave him food. 

The next day he was brought to the centre of the town, 
and there delivered to three young Indians to be adopted, 
and sent two hundred miles farther up the stream, to a 
town called Naswegotchy. 

These young men, as soon as they had received him, 
told him he was their brother, and set out with him for 
the place of their destination. 

When he arrived at Naswegotchy he was adopted by an 
old Indian and his wife, who, because he refused to go to 
mass, employed him in hard labour, and treated him with 
great unkindness. As he considered himself to be suf- 
fering for conscience sake, he submitted without mur- 
muring, and fulfilled his task, however severe, with such 
'diligence and assiduity, that t^e resentment of his new 
parents subsided, and they treated him like their son. 

After he had continued some time in this situation, he 
saw at Montreal some Indians who were in friendship 
with the English, and had come thither with a com- 

Q3 
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plaint 4o the governor, and he found means hy some of 
these Indiane io send a letter to his friends, informing 
them where he was, and in what sitnetion. 

it happened, however, that having heen soon after 
detected in a project to escape, he was removed from this 
pkce to Cohnewago, under a strong guard ; but at Cohne* 
wago he was in a better situation than before, for he 
woifked at hie t/ade with a French smith, who J^aid him 
six livres and :five sous per week, and he als*obtained 
leave of the captain of the guhrd to walk where he would. 

After having worked some time at this place, he ob- 
tained leave to go to Montreal, where he hqped la get 
yet higher wages ; and soon after his omirai tliere, he 
entered into partnership with an English smith, and con- 
tinue^ with him till he heard that the French had made 
themselves masters of Oswego, and soon after saw the 
^British standards and prisoners brought into the town* 

JBastburn looked upon these trophies of his enemies 
with a heavy heart ; and as he was musing on the misfor- 
tunes of himself and his countrymen, he discovered 
among the prisoners his own son, a lad about seventeen 
years of age ; the son at the same time fixed his eyes on 
his father, and the emotions of both were such as can be 
better conceived than described, especially as it was 
impossible for them at that time to come near enough to 
apeak to each other, and as they were uncertain whether 
ibey should ever meet again. 

Eastburn, however, soon after had the good fortune 
to obtain his son*s liberty. The officers belonging to 
Oswego would fain have had them both with them, for 
’tliey were to be sent to Philadelphia : but this was not 
permitted to the father, because he was an Indian pri- 
soner, and the son refused to be released without him. 
iFrom these gentlemen, however, he received many acts 
of kindness, some , giving him money, and otlters clothes, 
-which were yet more welcome. 

>(£asthiirn having icentinued ^wdth bis son among the 
French, and *lhe French Indians, till the of July, 
1757, was then released bn a cartel *{€igrement for eay 
change (rf ymsmem)^ and arrived at Philadelphia on the 
fl6th cf jtovember following. 
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MEAmm Lxxxix. 

MAKING OF QUBBEC. DEATH OF GENEjBAL 'VTOLFE, 

1769. 

The year 1759 is memorable for ihe celebrated expe- 
dition imdertaken against the city of Quebec, at that 
time in possession of the French, the conduct of which 
enterprise was entrusted to general Wolfe. 

Upon that excellent oflELcer'e arrival at tlie isle of Or- 
leans, a few miles distant from Quebec, he immediately 
proceeded to reconnoitre the position of the enemy, and 
when he saw the situation of the town, the nature pf the 
country, the number of the troops, and their position, 
thougli of a sang.uine temper and highly adventurous, he 
began to despair; but, however another commander 
might have thought inaction in such circumstances justi- 
iied to himself, or even to the world, by such strong ap- 
pearances, Wolfe resolved to leave nothi^fg unattempted, 
but amidst the choice of difficulties which lay before him, 
to pitch i^pon those where the valour of his troops might 
be employed with the best prospect of success. 

As soon as he had secured the west point of the isle of 
Orleans, and that of Xevi, he erected batteries there of 
cannon and mortars, on the high ground, from the point 
of Xevi, which looks towards the town ; these firedj^ con- 
tinually upon the place. Admiral Saunders was stationed 
below in the north channel of the isle of Orleans, oppo- 
site to .Montmorenci ; admiral Hedmes was stationed 
above the town, at once to distr^t the enemy’s attention, 
and to prevent any attempts £rom the enemy against the 
batteries that pl^ed i^pon the town* 

After this wise disposition was made of f he fleet, 
general Wolfe caused. the t^roops to hoitransported over fhe 
north channel of thexiver St. Xawxence, to the north-east 
of Hontmorenoi, with a view of , passing ^ihat river, end 
bringing the enemy ,to an engagement. Some heighbs 
which commanded the enemy’s intrenchments, aim a 
dbrd above, and another below ^he JGdls, encouraged inm 
ito diis attempt : but, upon reoonnoitring the ground, the 
opposite shore was found so steep and woody, that be 
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could hope to put his design into execution, which was, 
by moving towards the enemy’s flank, to draw them to an 
engagement. To bring the French to an action was his 
single object. He had found that any attenipts to assault 
the city would prove to no purpose, whilst the fleet 
could only batter the lower town, and must sufier greatly 
by the cannon and bombs of the upper, whilst they were 
employed in this ineflfectual service ; for after the reduc* 
tion of the lower town, the passages to the upper were 
extremely steep, and moreover so well intrenched, that 
this advantage would prove little ' towards the reduction 
of the place, /rhe only point left, therefore, was by every 
means to entice or force the enemy to an engagement ; 
and to this end no means were omitted by Blinding de- 
tachments up the river, and by every appearance of a 
design to attack the town on that side. But the marquis 
de Montcalm, in choosing his post, was well apprised of 
its importance. He knew sufficiently the nature of the 
country up the river, and he trusted to it ; and therefore 
kept himself closely in his post, disposing his parties of 
savages, in which he was very strong, in such a manner, 
as to make any attempt upon him by surpidse absolutely 
impossible. In the meantime, from the town fireships 
and boats were let down the stream to destroy the ship- 
ping, which, as they almost wholly filled the channel, 
were greatly endangered. But by the extraordinary skill 
and vigilance of admiral Saunders, every vessel of this 
kind^sent against them was towed ashore without doing 
the least mischief. 

The general finding that all his efibrts to decoy the 
enemy to an engagement had proved unsuccessful, and 
sensible that they desired nothing more than to act defen- 
sively, until the season itself should fight for them, and 
oblige the English to retire, he came at last, in spite of 
aU Sfflculties, to the resolution of attacking them in their 
intrenchments on the side of Montmorenci. The place 
where the. attack was to be made was chosen with great 
judgment, as the only place thereabouts in which the ar- 
tillery copld be brought into use ; as there, and there 
only, the gteatest part, or even the whole of the troops, 
might act at once, and that there the retreat, in case of 
a repulse, was secure, at least for a certain time of 
the tide. Having determined upon the place where the 
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attack was to be, which was at the mouth of the river 
Montmorenci, the best dispositions for it were mad4, both 
on the part of the admiral and of the general. But not- 
withstanding that the whole was conducted with equal 
vigour and prudence, it was totally defeated by one of 
those accidents which so frequently interpose to the dis- 
grace of human' wisdom,^ and which demonstrate that she 
is far from being the sole arbitress of wan 

The English grenadiers, who led the attack, had orders 
immediately after their landing, to form themselves on 
the beach ^ but instead of forming themselves as they 
were directed, from the hurry and noise of their landing, 
or from an ill-governed ardour, they rushed impetuously 
towards the enemy^s intrenchments in the utmost disor- 
der and confusion, without waiting for the corps which 
were to sustain them, and join in the attack. In this 
disorder, tliey were met by a violent and steady fire from 
the intrenchments, by which they were thrown into more 
confusion, which obliged them to shelter themselves be- 
hind a redoubt, which the French had abandoned on 
their approach. 

The general perceiving that it was impossible for these 
grenadiers to form under so severe a fire, that the night 
drew on, a violent tempest was gathering, and the tide 
began to flow, saw clearly that he had nothing further 
left than to order a retreat, with as little disadvantage as 
possible. He therefore called off those troops, and having 
formed them behind brigadier Monkton’s corps, which was 
on the beach, in excellent order, the whole repassed the 
river withoi^ molestation, the general exposing his person 
with that intrepidity which distinguished him both during 
the attack and the retreat. 

The loss in this check was not inconsiderable ; and the 
event on the whole was such as to discourage any further 
attempts upon that side* They returned to the old mea- 
sures. The general again sent some bodies above the 
town, and some men of war sailed up the stream for 
more than twelve leagues. They received intelligence 
that the enemy had amassed some magazines of provisions 
in the interior country, and they proposed, by getting 
between them and the town, to draw the JFrench army 
from their intrenchments, to the long-desired engage- 
ment; but if they failed to compass this, they might, at 
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least, destroy the ships of war which the enemy had in 
the river, and help to ^open a communication between 
them and genei^ Jtmherst, :on whom their last expecta- 
tions were fixed, and who, they flattered ^mselves, was 
on his march to their assistance. 

But though they succeeded in destroying some of the 
enemy^s magazines, there was nothing of great moment 
in this. They could not come near the men of war. 
However, they ireceived intelligence from some prisoners, 
of the success of sir William Johnson against Niagara ^ 
they learned likewise that the French had smoothed the 
difficulties in the way of general Amherst, by abandoning 
Crown Point and Ticonderoga. But this intelligence, 
otherwise so pleasing, brought them no prospect of the 
approach of any assistance from that quarter. The sea- 
son wasted apace. The general fell violently ill, con- 
sumed by care, watching, and a fatigue too great to be 
supported by a delicate constitution, and a body unequal 
to that vigorous and enterprising soul that it lodged. It 
was^not enough for him to escape from so great an expe- 
dition uncondemned and unapplauded ; to be pitied was, 
he thought, but a milder censure ; and he knew that ho 
military conduct can shine, unless it be gilded with success. 
His own high notions, the public hope, the good success 
of -other commanders, all turned inward upon him, op- 
pressed his spirits, and converted disappointment into 
disease. As soon as he little recovered, he des- 

patched an express with an account of his proceedings 
to England, written indeed ^in the style of despondency 
{de9pair)y but with such iperapicuity, cl^ness, and 
elegance, as would have ranked him among our beat 
writers, if his military exploits had .not placed him among 
our greatest commanders. 

iHe ^resolved, when he sent away his account, to con- 
tinue ?the campaign 40 the last poss^e moment;; and after 
a deliberation with his officers, determined that any fur- 
ther attempts at Montmorenci were 40 little pui^pose, and 
4hat their principal operations should he above 4he town, 
in order, if ^ possible, to draw 4he ^eaemy to an action. 
But the design of Wolfe ^was deeper and more particu- 
larly directed 4han it had been ^before. Xhe cwp at 
Montmorenoi was broken up, ^ond the .troops were eon 
veyed to the south-east of the river, and encamped at 
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Point Levi. The squadron under admiral Holmes made 
movements up;the river for several days successively, in 
order to draw the enemy’s attention as far from the town 
ns possible. This succeeded in some measure ; for, 
though it could not persuade the marquis de Montcalm to 
quit his ^post, it induced him to detach M. de Bougain- 
ville whh 1,500 men to watch their motions, and to pro- 
ceed along the western shore of the river, whilst the 
English army directed its march the same way on the 
eastern bank. 

When general Wolfe saw that matters were ripe for 
action, he ordered the ships under admiral Saunders to 
make a feint, as if they proposed to attack the French 
in their intrencbments on the Beauport shore, bel6w 
the town, and by their motions to give this feint all the 
appearance of a reality which it possibly could have. 
This disposition being made below the town, the general 
embarked his forces about one in tlxe morning, and with 
admiral Holmes’s division went three leagues fitniber up 
the river than the intended place of his landing, in order 
to amuse the enemy, and conceal bis real design. Then 
he put them into Wts, and fell down silently with the 
tide, unobserved by the French sentinels posted along 
the shore. The rapidity of the current carried these 
boats a little below the intended place of attack. The 
ships followed them, and arrived just at the time 
which had been conoe^d ^cover their landing. Con- 
sidering the darkness of tbe night, and the rapidity of the 
current, this was q very ciHtioal operation, and it required 
excellent heads, both on«the part of the marine and the 
land service, to preserve a c^mmunioation, and to pre- 
vent a discovery and confusion. 

As the troops could not land at the spot proposed, 
when they were put on shore, a hill appeared before 
them extremely high itnd steep in its ascent ; a little path 
winded up -this ascent, so narrow that two could not go 
abreast. Even this path was intrenched, and a captain’s 
guard defended ThoBe^diffieultieB did not abate the 
hqpes of the geueral, or the ardour of the troops. The ligh^ 
infantry, under ^colonel Howe, laying bold of stumps and 
iboughs of trees, pulled themselves up, dislodged ithe 
guax^ and cleared 4be ^path ; and then all the troops, 
surmounting every diffici^y, gained the top of :the hlu, 
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and, as fast as they ascended, formed themselves, so that 
they were all in order of battle at day-break. 

Montcalm, when he heard that the English had as- 
cended the hill, and were formed on the high ground at 
the back of the town, scarcely credited the intelligence, 
and still believed it to be a feint to induce him to aban- 
don that strong post which had been the object of all the 
real attempts that had been made since the beginning of 
the campaign. But he was soon, and fatally for him, un- 
deceived. He saw clearly that the English fleet and 
army were in such a situation, that the upper and lower 
town might be attacked in concert, and that nothing but 
a battle could possibly save it. jA^cobl'dingly, he deter- 
mined to give them battle, and, quitting Beauport, passed 
the river St. Charles, and formed his troops opposite to 
ours. 

He filled the bushes that were in his front with detach- 
ments of Indians and his best marksmen, to the number 
of about 1,500; his regular forces formed his left ; his 
right was composed of the troops of the colony, sup- 
ported by two battalions of regulars. The rest of the 
Indians and Canadians extended on that side, and at- 
tempted to outflank the left of the English, which was 
formed to prevent that design, in a manner ^hich the mi- 
litary men called potence ; that is, in a body which pre- 
sents two faces to the enemy. Here brigadier-general 
Townshend commanded six j^iments, and the Louis- 
bourg grenadiers were dispqj|win a line to the right of 
this body, extending to tl^pipver. • A regiment was 
drawn up behind the right a reserve. It was formed 
in eight subdivisions with large intervals. The light in- 
fantry under colonel Howe protected the rear and the left. 
The dispositions on both sides were judicious, and the 
engagement on both sides began with spirit. 

The English troops were exhorted to reserve their fire, 
and they bore that of the enemy’s light troops in front, 
which was galling, though irregular, with the utmost 
patience and good order, wmting for the main body of 
the enemy, which advanced fast upon them. At forty 
yards distance our troops gave their fire, which took 
place in its full extent, and made a terrible havoc among 
the French. It was supported with as much vivacity as 
it was begun, and the enemy everywhere yielded to it ; 
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but just in the moment when the fortune of the field 
began to declare itself, general Wolfe, in whose life 
every thing seemed included, fell : general Monkton, the 
next to him in commandi fell immediately after, and both 
were conveyed out of. the line : the command now de- 
volved on general Townshend. It was at a . very critical 
time ; for, though the ei%my began to fall bac]^, and 
were much broken, the loss of the two generals was a 
very discouraging circumstance, and it required great 
temper and great exertions to support the advantages 
that had been gained, and to push them to their proper 
extent. General Townshend showed himself equal to 
so arduous a duty the troops preserved their spirit, and 
each corps seemed tO' exert itself with a view to its pe- 
culiar character. The grenadiers with their bayonets, 
the Highlanders with their broadswords, and the rest of 
the forces with a steady and continued fire, drove the 
enemy in great disorder from every post, and completed 
their defeat. During the whole action, colonel Howe 
with his light infantry covered the left wing in such a 
manner as entirely to frustrate the attempts of the enemy’s 
Indians and Canadians upon that flank. 

The field now seemed to be completely decided, when 
a new enemy appeared, which threatened to bring on a 
fresh engagement, and to put all again to the hazard. 
M. de Bougainville, whom the feigned movements of the 
English troops had drav|>3i up the river, turned back on 
discovering their real dd|||n, and now appeared on the 
rear of the army with a bS|Pof two thousand men. But 
fortunately the main bodj^&he French was by this time 
so broken and dispersed, that the general was able to 
establish his rear, and to turn such an opposition on that 
side, that the enemy retired after a very feeble attempt. 

In this decisive action our troops lost about five hun- 
dred men ; on the side of the enemy at least fifteen hun- 
dred were killed. But however glorious this victory was, 
and howevejr important in its consequences, it must be 
admitted that it was very dearly bought. Soldiers may 
be raised, officers will be formed by experience,»but the 
loss of a genius in war is a loss which we know not hoMr 
to repair. The death of Wolfe was indeed grievous to 
his country, but to himself the most happy that can be 
imagined, and the most to be envied by all those who 
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have a true relish for military glory. Unindebted to 
family or connexions, unsupported by intrigue or faction, 
he had accomplished the whole business of life at a 
time when others are only beginning to appear ; and at 
the age of thirty-five, without feeling the weaKness of 
age or the vicissitude of fortune, having satisfied his 
honest ambition, having com^ted his character, having 
fulfilled the expectations of nis country, he fell at the 
head of his conquering troops, and expired in the arms 
of victory. 

The circumstances that attended the deaths Of such a 
person^ are too interesting to be passed over in silence, 
and they w^e indeed such as spoke the whole tenor of 
his life. He first received a wound in the head ; but, 
that he might not discourage his troops, he wrapped it 
up in his handkerchief^# and encouraged his men to 
advance ; soon after, he ' received .another ball in his 
belly ; this also he dissembled, and exerted himself as 
before, when he received a third in his breast, under 
which he at last sunk, and sufiered .himself, unwillingly, 
to be carried behind the ranks. As he lay struggling 
with the anguish and weakness of three grievous wounds, 
be seemed only solicitous about the fortune of the battle. 
He»4>Qgg^d one who attended him to support him to View 
the field ; but as he found that the approach of death had 
4immed and confused his sight, he desired an officer who 
was near him to give him an account of what he saw. 
The officer answered that the enemy seemerf broken ; he 
repeated his question a few minutes after with much 
anxiety, when he was told that the enemy was totally 
routed, and that they fled in all parts. ‘‘ Then,” said he, 
am satisfied;” and inunediately expired. The sur- 
render of Quebec to the British arms was the result of 
this victory. 
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EEADING XC. 

X^RENCH INVASION. — SIR EDWARD HAWKE’s GLORIOUS 
VICTORY. 

1759. 

The court of Versailles, in order to embarrass the 
British ministry, and divert their attention from all ex- 
ternal expeditions, had, in the winter, projected a plan 
for invading aoine .part of the British dominic^s : and in 
the beginning of this year had actually b^un to make 
preparations on different parts of their coast for carrying 
this design into execution. A considerable fleet had been 
prepared in the harbours of JBochefort, Brest, and Port^ 
Louis, to be commanded by M. de Conflans, md to have on 
board a considerable body of troops, which were actually 
assembled under the due d’Aguillon, at Vannes, in lower 
Bretagne. Flat-bottomed boats and transports to be used 
in this expedition were prepared in different parts on the 
coast of France ; and a small squadron was equipped at 
Dunkirk, under the, command of an enterprising advent 
turer, called Thu riot, who had in the course of the pre- 
ceding. year signalized his courage and conduct in a 
large privateer called the Belleisle, which had scoured 
{roved thromh) the North Seas, taken a number of ships, 
and at one lime maintained an obstinate battle against 
two » English frigates, which were obliged to cease the 
combat, after having received considerable damage. This 
man’s name became a terror to the merchants of Great 
Britain ; for his valour was not more remarkable in battle 
than his conduct in eluding {escaping) the pur- 

suit of the British 43roiseFS, which weresucce^ively detached 
in qpenst {march) of hinoij through every part of the Ger- 
man Ocean and North Sbas, .as far as the Orkney islands. 
The court of Versailles was noti insensible to bis merit. 
He obtained a commission from the French king, and 
was vested with tfaecommand of the small armament now 
fitting in the harbour of Ihiifkirk. The British govem- 
nient, being aj^rised of oU took such 

measures to d^eat the epuip^ed invasion as must have 
conveyed a vm^.high iitea ^ th6;power of Great Btitem 
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to those who consider that, exclusive of the force opposed 
to this design, they at the same time carried on the most 
vigorous and important operations of war in Germany, 
America, and the East and West Indies. Thuriqt’s arma- 
ment at Dunkirk was watched by an English squadron 
•in the Downs, commanded by commodore Boys ; the 
port of Havre was guarded by rear-admiral Rodney ; 
Mr. Bosca wen had been stationed off Toulon ; and the 
coast of Vannes was scoured by a small squadron dbti^hed 
from sir Edward Hawke, who had, during the summer, 
blocked up the harbour of Brest, where Conflans lay with 
his fleet, order to be joined by the other: divisions of 
the armament. These different squadrons of the British 
navy were connected by a chain of separate cruisers ; 
so that the whole coast of France, from Dunkirk to 
the extremity of Bretagne, was distressed by an actual 
blockade. ^ 

The Frencn ministry being thus opposed, forebore their 
attempt upon Britain ; and the projected (intended) 
invasion seemed to hang in suspense till the month of 
August, in the beginning of which their army in Germany 
was defeated at Minden. Their designs in that country 
being baffled (f7'ustrated) by this disaster, they seemed 
t<?'turn their chief attention to their sea armament ; the 
preparations were ^resumed with redoubled vigour ; and 
they resolved to try their fortune in a descent (invasion). 
They now proposed to disembark a body of troops in 
Ireland. Thuriot received orders to sail from Dunkirk 
the first opportunity, and direct his course round the 
northern parts of Scotland, that he might alarm the coast 
of Ireland and make a diversion from that part where 
Conflans intended to effect the disembarkation of his 
troops. The transports and ships of war were assembled 
at Brest and Rochefort, having on board a train of artil- 
lery, with saddles and other accoutrements for cavalry, 
to be mounted in Ireland 5 and a body of French troops, 
including part of the Irieh brigade, was kept in readiness 
to embark* The execution of this scheme, was, however, 
prevented by the vigilance df sir Edward Hawke, who 
blocked up the harbour of Brest with a fleet of twenty- 
three Je£rge ships ; whilb another squadron of smaller 
ships and frigates, under the command of captain Duff, 
continued to cruise along the French coast, from Port 
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L’ Orient, in Bretagne, to the point of St. Gilles in Poitou. 
At length, however, in the beginning of November, the 
British squadron, commanded by sir Edward Hawke, sir 
Charles Hardy, and rear-admiral Geary, were driven from 
the coast of France by stress of weather, and on the ninth 
day of the month anchored in Torbay. The Frencli 
admiral, Conflans, snatched this opportunity of sailing 
from Brest, with one-and-twenty sail of the line and four 
fiigates, in hopes of being able to destroy the English 
squadron, commanded by captain Duff, before the large 
fleet could return from the coast of England. Sir Edward 
Hawke, haviiSig ginned intelligence that the french fleet 
had sailed from Brest, immediately stood to sea, in order 
to pursue them ; and in the meantime the government 
issued orders for guarding all those parts of the coast that 
were thought the most exposed to a descent. The land 
forces were put in motion, and quartered along the shore 
of Kent and Sussex ; all the ships of war in the different 
harbours, even those which had just arrived from America* 
were ordered to put to sea, and every step was] taken to 
disconcert (defeat) the designs of the enemy. 

While these measures were taken with equal vigour 
and deliberation, sir Edward Hawke steered his course 
directly for Quiberon, on the coast of Bretagne, which 
he supposed would be the rendezvous of the French 
squadron : but, notwithstanding his utmost efforts, he 
was driven py a hard gale considerably to the westward, 
where he was joined by two frigates, the Maidstone and 
.Coventry. These he directed to keep ahead of the 
squadron. The weather growing more moderate, the 
former made the signal for seeing a fleet, on the 20th 
November, at half an hour past eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and in an hour afterwards discovered them to he the 
enemy of which they were in search. They were at that 
time in chase of captain DuflTs squadron, which now 
joined the large fleet, after having run some risk of being 
taken. Sir Edward Hawke, who, when the Maidstone 
gave the first notice, had formed the line abreast, now 
perceiving that the French admiral endeavoured to escime 
with all the sail he could carry, threw out a signal for 
seven of his ships that wel?e nearest the enemy to 
chase, and endeavour to detain them, until they could 
be reinforced by the rest of the squadron, which were 
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ordered to form into a Hne of battle ahead, as they 
chased, that no time might be lost in the pursuit. Con* 
sidering the roughness of the weather, which was ex- 
tremely tempestuous, — the nature of the coast, j^wliich is 
in this place rendered very hazardous by a great number 
of sandbanks, shoals, rocks, and islands, as entirely 
unknown to th6 British sailors as they were familiar to 
the French navigators, — the dangers of a short day, dark 
night, and lee shore, — it required extraordinary resolution 
in the English admiral to attempt hostilities on this occa- 
sion ; but sir Edward Hawke, steeled (armed) by the 
fortitude of his own heart, animated by a warm love foF 
his country, and well acquainted with the importance of 
the stake on which the safety of that country, in ft great 
measure, depended, was resolved to run extraordinary 
risks in his endeavours to frustrate (rend&f* useless) at once 
the boasted projects of the enemy. With respect to his 
ships of the line, he had but the advantage of one in 
point of number, and no superiority in men or metal, 
Iffuns)) consequently M. de Conflans might have hazarded 
a fair battle in the open •sea, without any imputation 
(accusatim) of temerity (rashness) ; but he thought pro- 
per to play a more artful game, though it did not succeed 
according to his expectation. He kept the fleet in a 
body, and retired close in shore, with a view to draw the 
^^n^ish squadron among the shoals and islands, on which 
hoped they would pay dear for their rashness and im* 
petuosity, while he and his oflRcers, who were perfectly 
acquainted with the navigation, could either stay, and 
take advantage of the disaster, or, if hard pressed, retire 
through channels unknown to the British pilots. At half 
an hour afrer two the van of the English fleet began the 
engagement with the rear of the enemy, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Belleisle. Every shipy as she advanced, 
poured m a broadside on the si^rnmost of the French, 
and bore down upon their van, leaving the rest to those 
who cam^ after. Sir Edward Efowke, in the Royal George, 
of one hundred and ten gum, reserved his fire in passing 
through the’ii^r of the^ enemy, and ordered his master to 
bring him alongside of the French admiral, who com/- 
maid^ in person on beard the Soteii Rtayal, a ship 
mounted with eighty cannon, widi a complement of twelve^ 
hundred men. When the pilot remonstrated that he , 
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eotiM not obej his comnmnd without the most imminent 
risk of running upon a shoal, the, veteran replied, ^‘Tou 
have done your duly in showing the danger ; now you 
are to comply with ray order, and lay me alongside tlie 
Soleil Eoyal.” His wish was gratified : the Royal Geofrge 
ininged up with the French admiral. The Th4s6e, another 
large ship of the enemy, gallantly running up between the 
two commanders, sustained the fire that was reserved for 
the Soleil Royal; but in returning the first bwadside foun- 
dered (rvent to the bottom)^ in consequence of the' high sea, 
that entered her lower^eck ports and filled herewith water. 
Notwithstanding the boisterous weather, a great number 
of ships on both sides fought with equal fury and dubious 
{doubtful) success, till about four in the afternoon, when 
the Formidable struck her colours. The Superbe shared 
the fate of the Thesee. The Hero hauled {pulled) down her 
colours in token of submission, and dropped anchor ; but 
the wind was so high, that no boat could be sent to take 
possession. By this time daylight began to fail, and the 
greater part of the French fleet escaped under cover of 
the darkness. Night approaching, the wind blowing 
with augmented violence on a* lee-shore, and tlie British 
squadron being entangled among unknown shoals and 
islands, sir Edward Hawke made the signal for anchoring 
to the westward of the small island Duaaet ; and here the 
fieet remained allnight in avery dangerous position, alarmed 
by the fury of the storm, and the incessant firing of guns 
of distress, without their knowing whether it proceeded 
from friend or enemy. The i^leil Royal had,* under 
favour of the night, anchored also in the midst of the 
British squadron; but at day-break M. de Conflans ordered 
her cable to be cut, and she drove ahead to the westward 
of Crozie. The English admiral immediately made signal 
to the Essex to slip cable and pursue her ; and in obey- 
ing this order she ran, unfortunately, on a sand bank, 
called Lefour, where the Resolution, another ship of the 
British, sqnadron, was aii?eady grounded. Here they 
were both irrecoverably lost, in spite of all the assistancen 
tihat could be given y. but all their men and part of their- 
stores were saved, and the wrecka set <m fire- by order 
of the admiral. Be likewise detached the Portland^. 
Chatham,, and Vengeance, to destroy the Soleil Royal^ 
which was burnedl by her own people, before the Engli^ 
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ships could approach ; but they arrived tjme enough to 
reduce the Hero to ashes, on the Lefour, where she had 
been also stranded ; while the Juste, another of their 
great ships, perished in the mouth of the Loire. The 
adSiiral, perceiving seven large ships of the enemy "riding 
at anchor between point Penvas and the mouth of the 
river Vilaine, made the signal to weigh, in order to attack 
them ; but the fury of the storm increased to such a 
degree, that he was obliged to remain at anchor, and even 
order the top-gallant masts to be struck (lowered). In 
the meantime, the French ships being lightened of their 
cannon, their oflSicers took advantage of the flood (high 
tide) and a more moderate gale, under land, to enter the 
Vilaine, where they lay within half a mile of t^fe entrance, 
protected ^y some temporary batteries erected on the 
shore, and by two large frigates moored across the mouth 
of the harbour. Thus they were eifectually secured from 
any attempts of small vessels ; and as for large ships, 
there was not water suflicient to float them within fighting 
distance of the enemy. On the whole, this battle, in 
which a very inconsiderable number, of lives were lost, 
may be regarded as one of the most perilous and important 
that ever happened in any war between the two nations ; 
fo? it not only defeated the projected invasion, but gave 
the finishing blow to the naval power of France, which 
was totally disabled from undertaking anything of con- 
sequence in the sequel. 


READING XCL 

A^pVENTtTRKS OF CHARLES fexUART, THE PRETENDER. 

Bora 1720— Died 1788. 

OlS Monday, the 14th of April, 1746, two days before 
the battle of CuUoden, the young chevalier mustered his 
troops in the town of Inverness, and walked along the 
lines, encouraging them as he passed. Never were men 
in better spirits. They raised, a cheerful huzza, and e% 
pressed themselves with a confidende which denounced, 
as it were, on their enemies, that fatal blow they them- 
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selves received. “ We have seen Cumberland before ; 
we will give him another Fontenoy/^ was the phrase of 
the day. Thus exulting, on they marched to the parks of 
Culloden and Castle Hill, on which they encamped ; while 
the chevalier and his general officers took up their lodging 
in the mansion-houses. 

About six o’clock the next morning the pipes of the 
Highlanders played, the drums of the French beat to 
arms, and the troops marched in order of battle to the 
place of engagement, where they halted and rested on 
their arms, expecting, with the utmost impatience, every 
moment to engage the royalists. The chevalier, desirous 
of improving this ardour of his troops, proposed to them 
to march forward, about nine o’clock at night, and attack 
the duke’s army in the dark ; For,” said he, they 
will be drowned in sleep, the eflFect of this day’s re- 
joicing, as it is the birth-day of the usurper’s son.” 
This scheme being approved of by Sullivan, Sheridan, 
and the other chiefs, the army, big with the hopes of suc- 
cess, defiled about ten o’clock, in the most silent man- 
ner, with two pieces of cannon ; and through parks and 
bye-ways, arrived by one in the morning on Kil- 
drummy Muir, within two miles of the duke of Cumber- 
land’s camp. 

The pickets of the royal army were disposed in the 
best order, but were no way able to resist their united 
force, had they marched directly on ; but here, through 
a most unaccountable error, they separated. The cheva- 
lier, with one body, turned to the north-west in order to 
surround the enemy, which he thought himself able to do. 
About two o’clock he came so near the sentries as to hear 
them calling to and answering each other. Now was the 
time for executing his daring scheme, which nothing but 
the most fatal delusion could have prevented. But in- 
stead of proceeding to action, he stopped to deliberate, and 
called a council of war, to resolve the question whether 
they were to advance or toot. It was decided in the 
negative, a resolution which extremely provoked the che- 
valier, who exclaimed with an oath — “Are my orders 
still disobeyed ? Fight when you will, gentl«nen, the 
||ay is not, mine ! He then gave orders for marking 
mck to the field of battle, and for reposing themselves 
upon their arms. One battalion remained at Inverness, 
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white the muia body came up to the piace of action. The 
dievalier, with most of his general officers, returned to 
Culloden-house, where they reposed themselres for some 
hours, and ordered a hot dinner to be got ready ipor them. 
In the nueantime the royalists advanced, and by eleven 
otelock were observed at the distance of two miles ; an 
express was sent to the chevalier with the intelligence, 
and a cannon was fired as a signal of the enemy’s ap- 
proach. He instantly rose up, and when at the fOiOt of 
the stairs was met by the steward, who told him that 
his dinner, which was a roasted side of Iamb and two 
fowls, was just ready to be served up. What,” replied 
the chevalier, “ would you have me sit down to victuals^ 
when my enemy is so near me ?” This said, be mounted 
on horseback, and galloped up to the Muir, where he 
assisted in the disposition of his troops, who were already 
drawn out. Those who were sleeping in the parks and 
by die aides of the dikes, being awakened by the noise of 
the cannon, ran into their respective regiments, and joined 
the ccwnpanies to which they belonged. Everything being 
disposed on each side, the battle began ; the issue of 
which being weH known to every one acquainted with 
Ejuglish history, we shall not stop to describe, but proceed 
to relate the consequences of it with regard to the person 
of the chevalier. 

This young commander, being posted with a body of 
reserve at a considerable distance, was the spectator of a 
43cene, which at once blasted his hopes, and ruined his 
arms ; he had the cru^ mortification of seeing those 
troops, whom he had considered as invincible, flying off in 
ithe most miserable disorder and confusion. He did all iii 
hts power to reanimate them, and to persuade to 
^return to the charge, but all to m purpose. He rode tip 
to the several corps as they were retrentias^ addreswng 
^ most eneimtie language. But aH wiere deaf 
to bte entreaties, for tW greater part of them knew not 
what he wA, while others who uuda^stDod the Engfish 
out, oh 1 aui au!” (a 

The 

rout general, tiie chevalier iseeiug thut 

all was lost, fipurr^ his bovm and gtSkipti ^ at 

Bist ihe eottfntici!i Ms w% and ^honnet fil 
whteh hist ap mi preserved as a reUe ; 
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the former he recovered jud$ as it was falling from the 
pommel of the saddle. He made directly to the water <jf 
Nairn, which he crossed, and then joined the clans who 
had made the attack upon the left wing of the royal army, 
and who had halted at a place about two miles from the 
field of action. It was here determined that he should 
proceed to the house of Mr. Fraser, of Gortlich in 
Stratherrick, where the old lord Lovat was then residing, 
and should there consult with that nobleman upon his 
future measures. Accordingly he began his journey with 
twenty horsemen about six o’clock at night, having 
directed two hundred more to be at the same place by 
the next day’s dawn. About nine he arrived at his place 
of destination, but instead of finding the consolation or 
< advice he expected, the moment lie entered the old lord's 
room, his ears were assailed with the bitterest complaints. 

Chop off my head, chop off my head ! ” cried the old 
lord ; “ my own family, with all the great clans, are un- 
done, and all the blame will fall upon me." The prince 
endeavoured to pacify him, and to persuade him to con- 
sider that all was not lost ; he extolled the bravery of the 
Highland troops, but all was unavailing ; he failed to 
mise the drooping spirits of Lovat, who could not be pre- 
vailed upon, by any representations, to deliberate upon 
any measures whatsoever. 

The mistress of the house observing that the cheyaUer 
was fatigued for want of sleep, aud (juite disheartened by 
the event of the day, ordered a fowl to be roasted for his 
supper, and a bed to he prepared. When he bad re« 
tresked, he went to his chamber, but slept little, owing 
to over anxiety. Being unable to compose himself in bed, 
be got up, and looking out of the window, saw some of 
his guards approaehir\g the house. Then dressing him- 
self, he ima^iaAely repaired to them, and after luting 
tlum very affeotiofmtely, }m>ught in some of the officers 
into foom, whece kurd Lovat was, in the hope of 
mdioeing him to enter npoxi some deliberatioB^ This 
seeond attempt* however, was as imavaiUng as the first, 
aad the young i^Nsviiier mi hi» peneeiving that 

the oH man was jsot to he wroiif^ upon, withdrew to 
themsehres wHh ^ ^ piace a^^ 

fibedbefalier eating a fiswlwh^ 

for himJbe night tlm jrcmaindix m Ms 
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and then dismissed almost all his attendants, with a short 
speech at parting, which he concluded thus — ‘‘Now, 
gentlemen, consult your own safety, for I can no longer 
advance you any pay (here he nearly burst into tears). 
But if you and I escape, I shall be sure to use my utmost 
endeavours abroad, to procure you appointments, suitable 
to your merits, in the foreign armies.” 

The chevalier was now left with about seven officers 
and two servants, with hia two favourites, Sullivan and 
Sheridan, whose utmost skill, policy, and experience were 
now in the highest degree requisite, towards procuring 
their own safety and that of their master. 

Sullivan proposed that without loss of time they should 
repair to Glengary, the proprietor of which, Mr. McDonald, 
had together with all his clan, been in the interests of the 
chevalier. Here they arrived in safety on the 20th of 
April, about ten o’clock in the morning, and were received 
with great kindness and humanity. 

It was hero the young chevalier passed the first cool 
moments since his irretrievable (not to be repaired) dis- 
aster, and began calmly to deliberate on what was proper 
to be done. By the advice of Lochiel, a gentleman of 
unquestionable fidelity, zeal, and ability, it was deter- 
xffined that they should skulk about in a body for some 
time, and wait the succours they expected from France. 
They accordingly proceeded to Achnacarrie, which, upon 
the approach of the clan of the Campbells (in the in- 
terests of the government), they left for the Green of 
Keppoch, where they arrived with their whole retinue. 
Here the* chevalier, who put up in Keppoch’s house, 
was sensibly touched with the change of his fortune ; 
he,^ that some few months ago, appeared in that place 
with the M‘Donalds of Glengary, and Clanronald, the 
Camerons, &c., big with the hopes of a crown, now saw 
Mmself r^uced to the necessity of flying to that place 
as a fugitive, incapable of sustaining the dignity and 
name he had assumed ; and moreover he had the further 
mortification of hearing the cries and groans of a dis- 
consolate widow and six fatheriess children ; for Keppocli 
was dead of the wounds he had received in the battle of 
Culloden. Afker staying here all night, the party set Out 
next morning for Glenphillin, where the Camerons, on 
his first landing bad set up his standard* Here they 
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entered into a cave, not far from the place, where every- 
thing was prepared for their reception ; and Lochiel, 
having with him a guard of between fifty and sixty reso- 
lute men, and sentries being placed six miles round, no 
great danger was apprehended. Here they continued 
three days, and were plentifully supplied with everything 
necessary ifor their support, but the chevalier, unable to 
bear the tortures of anxiety^ determined again to shift 
his quarters. 

This resolution turned out peculiarly unfortunate, as 
in the beginning of May, two French men-of-war appeared 
off the western coast, with about forty ^thousand Louis 
d’or, ammunition, liquors, and provisions. The Pre- 
tender’s friends being disingenuous, or rather dishonest 
enough, not to inform the I^ench of the desperate state 
of his affairs, until all these succours had been landed, 
they, upon discovering the truth, sailed away highly 
indignant ; however, they carried off a considerable num- 
ber of noblemen, gentlemen, and officers ; hut Lochiel 
determined to remain behind until ho saw what turn his 
master’s affairs might take, and in the meantime desired 
that they would not fail to send over some more vessels 
to carry off the remainder of the party. 

The chevalier bitterly lamented his ill-fortune in miss- 
ing this opportunity of escape ; the more so as, in con- 
sequence of two proclamations issued by the duke of 
Cumberland, the one offering pardon and protection to 
such of the common people as should return to their alle- 
giance, and the other enjoining all persons to make dili- 
gent search after rebels, few of his partizans continued 
in arms, except the Camerons. He now determined,, by 
the advice of Sullivan, to seek an asylum in the island of 
Lewis, where they might, perhaps, be fortunate enough 
to find a vessel to transport ^em to France. Unable, 
however, to procure a boat to transport them thither, 
they were compelled to wander for three days and nights 
among the mountains, till they could obtain one. At 
length their anxiety was removed, by the appearance of 
a small skiff, in which they embarked for South Uist ; 
at the same time telling several persons who had gathered 
round, that they intended for Lewis. Ultimately, how- 
ever, they landed at Canna, a small island westward of 
Mali, belonging to Clanrohald, a firm adherent to the 
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Sfecntrts* Into this place the boat put, and landed her 
passengers, who went up to the houses of the principal 
inhabitantB, who received them with the utmost^ friend- 
ship and hospitality. After remaining here a few days, 
the chevalier sailed to South Uist, but had not been there 
long when he received the disastrous intelligence, that 
lord Geor^re Sackville and m^or Wilson were making 
the most diligent search for him all along that coast. 
Sullivan, upon being consulted, was of opinion that he 
and the chevalier should separate, “I think,” said he, 
^‘your highness and I should separate, for certainly if 
many be found about the house, we shall be discovered ; 
|>ut on woman's apparel for the present, and I will go with 
Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Buchanan, and the other gentlemen 
to the other end of the island, where perhaps we may 
meet with a boat, and sail over to Ireland, where I am 
Wt afraid of being secure, though indeed your highness 
-ought not to venture there; for, as fifty thousand pounds 
are there set upon your head, I would trust none of them. 
As for me, if I get^over to France, I shall represent your 
<ct8e to the court of Versaill^^ Well, then,” said the 
Ciievalier, quite overcome witSJ^ief (for his parting with 
Sullivan is said by one who stood near him, to have been 
like tearing his heart from his body), take my cloak -bag 
with you, show my pocket-book to my cousin, the king 
of France, as a token of my distress ; and I hope a ves- 
sel will soon be sent for me, if you arrive in France, 
which pray God you may/' Sullivan made the most 
solemn protestations of his inviolable attachment to his 
interests, and of his faithfully obsernng the instructions 
given him. Then all took leave of their unhappy master, 
and set out with plenty of provisions, which Clanronald's 
lady had prepared on purpose. They met opportunely 
with a bont,^ in which thsjr sailed for Ireland^ and from 
thaacci^ iti di^uise, to France, where Sullivan discharged 
the 4ru8i reposed in him. 
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ADVBUTUJttEa OF CHARtBS STUART* TflU PRETENDER^ 
COifCI*UDEI>* 

Bom 1720. — Died 1788i 

Meantime the rojalists were approRchiiag, and per- 
haps might have been sooxxer at the place, had not tiie 
half- flood stopped them for seme time; The lady Olaa- 
ronald nw besought the chevalier, with tears in her 
eyes, to think of some method for escaping, if be did 
not approve of Sullivan’s ; but his spirits almost failing, 
he knew not what to do. Whereupon the lady said, 
“ Here is a young gentlewoman, Miss Flora M‘l)onald, 
upon whom I will prevail to take your highness under her 
protection.” Accordingly, that lady having readily ma- 
dertaken the task, lady Cianronald brought a gown and 
ail other clothes necessary for one of her sex, to the che- 
valier, ^yho kept on not|jing of bis owni apparel but his 
breeches and stockings. dressed himself with the 

help of the lady, wlm ordered a boat to be got ready for 
them, and a servant to attend along with the boatmen, 
who were directed to conduct Miss Flora and her sup- 
pc^Bcd maid to Skye. They continued all night at sea^ 
and next morning arrived at the island, and sot out .for 
the laird of McKinnon’s house. Here it being no lon- 
ger convenient for the chevalier to continue his disginse, 
the laird furnished him with a short coat and w^stcoat, 
fitted to di^uise his rank. From Skye he was conveyed 
to Baarsa, but the proprietor of that island being appre<« 
hensive of a search, he advised him to return to Skye.. 
The commands of the ^British forees having, however, 
received intelllgenee of the circumstancee of the chevaliev’a 
escape, marob^ his Iroopa along the coast till they mm 
opposite to Skye^ bavin^prevfously seat oaptaiii Fergusoii 
thither in the cottar. TSitnreasel soon airived at its 
tlnatton, but the caphiiii siiflpe<;^g that the cfaevaUer mighi 
be iddiag among the ordered the pil<!»a to stmif 

th^ put iu withih of the sbme, juai at the 
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spot where the fugitive they were seeking actually was* 
Here he had certainly been discovered, bad it hot been 
for a rising ground, behind which he retired and made 
off. The boatman now observing that general KDampbell 
was on the point of landing with his militia, and that a 
king’s ship, conducted by a ship-master of Inverlochy, 
was so ne^r, thought proper to haul his boat to the other 
side of thd island, and row the chevalier to the continent* 
About five o’clock in the afternoon they set out for 
Grienelge, and arrived in about three hours upon the 
coast. Here the fisherman drew the boat up to a creek,^ 
fenced on all sides, and there landed his passenger. It 
was now about nine o’clock at night, and they walked 
along the shore for some time in order to observe what 
was going on in the country. Here it was that the che- 
valier met with one of the most singular adventures that 
perhaps ever happened to any man ; for at this place a 
company of militia were waiting, in hopes the unhappy 
fugitive might fall into their hands. To make the more 
sure of their prize, they had with them a ^ blood-hound 
to trace him out* The dog was within a stone’s throw 
of them, and the men not much further off, when 
McKinnon, the assumed name of the boatman, observed 
th^, and particularly suspected the animal ; whereupon 
he advised hid passenger instantly to pull off all his 
clothes, and enter the water up to the neck ; For,” said 
he, ** if you go in with your clothes on you may catch 
your death. In the meantime I will divert the smell of 
the dog with these fishes,” he having some on a string 
in his hand. The affrighted chevalier instantly did as he 
was directed, and McKinnon, having hid the chevalier’s 
clothes in a cleft of the rock, began to amuse the dog 
with his fish. The artifice succeeded so well as effectually 
to secure the chevalier ^ but the animal would not quit 
the fisherman till he was secured by the militia-men, 
who kept him all night and part of the next day* When 
he left them, he set out in an opposite direction to that 
he intended to go ; but when he judged himself out of 
their reach, he turned into the road leading to the place 
where he supposed the chevalier yet was* He found 
him there indeed, and employed in such a manner as 
could not but affect even the rough heart of the hardy 
fisherman. He found him searching for muscles and 
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other small shell-fish upon the crags, and breaking them 
between two stones, eating the fish as he opened them, 
to satisfy the cravings of a hunger never, perhaps, so 
keen before. JNo sooner did he set eyes on M‘Kinnon, 
than .he fell on his knees, and, with uplifted hands, 
thanked Heaven for returning him his friend. 

The chevalier having met with this surprising deliver-* 
ance, and observing the fidelity of his guide, resolved to 
submit entirely to his directions. “ Conduct me,” said he 
to M‘Leod (the boatman’s real name,) “where you will — 
I am resolved to follow you.” “Well, then,” replied he, 
“ we will go a little further to the northward, where your 
highness has many friends, though they have not been in 
arms for your interest, which, as things have happened, 
makes it so much the better, because they are the less 
suspected, and the militia are not upon the watch among 
them,” 

Hereupon they proceeded a few miles, till they came fo 
the house of one M‘Kenzie, who received the chevalier 
very kindly, and entertained him with such respect, though 
with all possible privacy, as plainly showed how much he 
sympathized with the wanderer in his distress. 

^ Here, and in the neighbourhood, the chevalier, who now 
discharged the fisherman, continued till about the 2 1st of 
July, when hearing of general Campbell’s having landed 
at Apple-cross bay, he thought proper to quit the country 
entirely, though he might have remained in it very safely. 
But the anxieties of his mind grew upon him so, that he 
had hardly resolution enough to continue in one place 
for two nights together ; but especially, whenever he 
heard that the enemy were advancing, though as yet at 
a considerable distance, he would not stay a moment, but 
instantly made ofl^ with all the marks of the greatest fear 
and trepidation. 

He now took the road towards Inverness ; but whea 
within two miles of Brahan he turned aside and crossed 
a little above Beulie, and, in tha habit of a peasant, went 
through Strathglass, and so in the night-time travelled 
through Glengary to Badenoeb, where his faithful Ciunfa 
M‘Pher8on provided for his safety, and* furnished him. 
with all accommodations that could be procured in ther 
forlorn state, not only of the wanderer, but of all his fol* 
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lowers. Indeed, he was now more secure than he thought 
himself to be : this was owing to the report that about 
this time prevailed of bis being dead, which be|ng gene- 
rally believed by those hitherto employed in search of 
Mm, they grew more remiss, and gave themselves less 
trouble about him. A chain of sentries, fi'om Invei’ary 
almost to Inverness, had stood for near two months, 
guarding the passes in hopes of intercepting him ; the 
hopes, however, of so doing were but slight, considering 
the vast extent of the country, and the numerous woods, 
lakes, mountains, and hollows with which it abounds. 
Enquiry having been made of a party of Kingston’s horse, 
which came to Edinburgh from Fort Augustus^ respecting 
their huntings after the chevalier, they declared that they 
had been in sight of him more than once, but that, by 
means of some lake, mountain, ravine, or wood, he had 
ajjjways escaped. 

The seizure of several of the chevalier’s friends being 
known throughout the country, the inhabitants began to 
be very backward in receiving or assisting them ; how- 
<5ver, he still found some who would not only run the risk 
cjf entertaining him, but even of accompanying him in his 
^litary retreats. 

One day, as he was complaining to Cluiiie MTherson 
df the danger of his situation, and expressing a desire 
of shifting his abode again, Ciunie told him that be had 
Just heard of the duke of Cumberland’s liaving gone off 
for England, and that the camp at Fort Augustus would 
Very speedily be broken up ; Therefore,” continued he, 
^ wait here for some time longer, and, my life for yours, 
you are safe.” But this generous and salutary advice was 
disregarded by the too apprehensive adventurer, who, ever 
watering, fearful, and terrified almost at the neighing of 
ti horse, or the appearance of a single man^ though at tlie 
gr^test distance, could never be prevailed upon to stay 
fong ib a place, though certainly, by often removing, he 
ran the more hazards. 

There is a bill within ten 'miles of Dadhacardfeh and 
seventeen of Blair, &^ndiit|^ near a rivuiet that divides 
thti" odunty of Inverness from that of Perth, and within 
sight Of the great road which the governinent constructed 
in 1728 : thtd hill was a- place of safety^ and to 
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it the chevalier repaiii^ed* But etill the most tmrmeutiiig 
fears ooBtinually haunted him uiglit and day ; every thipg 
was perpetually giving him the alarm^ and he heard bi$ 
pursuers in every whistling erf the wind* 

Several who accompanied him in his wanderings have 
expressed their astonishment at the fright he manifested 
upon aU occasionSk When from this hiU he has observed 
any parties of the enemy marching along the great road, 
his countenanee has been observed to change, and the 
hair of bis head to stand on end. Yet still he preserved 
so much strength and vigour as to be able, on every emer^ 
gency, to make the beat of his way. 

The news of the execution of lords ICilmarnock, BaU 
merino, and Cromarty, was received by the chevalier about 
the end of August. He seemed very deeply affected with 
their fate, and spoke of Kilmarnock with pity, of Bal- 
merino with the greatest warmth and affection, but of 
Cromarty with the utmost contempt. Just a tout this 
time, the chevalier received an invitation from Bochiel to 
repair to him, appointing a certain cave for the meeting- 
place. Accordingly he, with his few attendants, set out 
one evening about twilight, and travelled all night, dressed 
in the Highland habit and wearing black cockades, except 
the chevaher, who could not be prevailed upon to assume 
that part of the disguise. When they arrived at the place 
where Lochiel was, t^ey mutually embraced each other, 
without jki^s of i^me, began to consult on the most 
likely means for facilitating their escape out of Scotland, 
After mature deliberation, it was agreed that they should 
separately repair to the sea-coast by different roads, and 
observe if any ship from France should appear, on board 
of which they wight embark : that the person who should 
first discover it should immediately go aboard, and direct 
the vessel how to proceed fur the others, and set up a 
signal agreed on, by which she migbt be known, 'f'his 
being fully settled, they separated, and marched off by 
different routes. The chevalier, with three or four at- 
tendants, made for the country of the M*Kenzie8, crossed 
the l^ng tract of country belonging to thetn# and 
Bansail Here they entered the house «rf one 
hoping for a kwd reception f but the mm whether feom 
a nsdural churlWwiei^f or f ear of being celled to an 

accounts or from the desire of having aome money ppt 
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into his hands, received them but coldly, and told them, 
“ He did not believe it safe to entertain such guests/^ 
Hereupon the chevalier left the house with very little 
ceremony, and went towards the water side, id hopes of 
meeting with his faithful boatman, McKinnon. But as 
no boat appeared, he was obliged to wait for forty- eight 
hours in the most anxious expectation. All night he 
sheltered himself on the sides of the hills, for he never 
could sleep two nights in one place, and in the day-time 
he walked along the shore, or sat down by the sides of 
the rocks. At last McKinnon came with the boat, and, 
meeting with the chevalier, embraced him with the most 
affectionate tenderness. Indeed, the then circumstances 
of the unhappy fugitive could not but raise pity in every 
generous breast ; for his linen was very foul, and his 
clothes much worn by lying out in the open air; his 
shoes were almost completely destroyed ; add to all this, 
he was tormented with the itch, the consequence of his 
not being able to keep himself clean. 

The fisherman, M‘Leod, received him into his boat with 
the greatest satisfaction, and conducted him to the house 
of a gentleman, who gave him the heartiest welcome, and* 
supplied him with clothes, linen, shoes, and all other 
necessaries he wanted. From here he went to Skye, the 
boatman conducting him to his own house, where he was; 
entertained with a fine hot supper of fresh fish and sauce, 
and afterwards provided with a idUu, wholesome, warm 
bed, though composed of no better materials than straw^ 
and blankets. 

It was now about the 3d of September, and the nights 
beginning to lengthen, were the more favourable to the 
chevalier, who was desired to remain at the fisherman’s 
house while his host went with his boat towards Uist, to^ 
see if any vessel had arrived in those parts. But this 
proposal the chevalier rejected, declaring, ‘‘that he would- 
not part from M‘Kinnon, and that he looked upon his 
boat as the best place of safety.” 

Having, therefore, taken in .a few provisions, and a 
bottle of usquebaugh, they set sail for Harris, where they 
stayed all night, and next day steered their course for 
North Uist, where they were kindly entertained* In 
short, ail the day-time they spent at sea; and at night 
they took oare to get a lodging in houses and places of 
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retreat known to the boatman. Doubtless the cheva- 
lier’s dress contributed not a little to screen him from 
discovery ; for who that saw him in any of his wander- 
ings, rambling about in a fishing-boat, with a coarse grey 
plaid thrown about him, and an old bonnet on his head, 
would have imagined that this was the daring youth that 
but a little before made the whole island of Great Britain 
tremble, and shook the throne of one of the greatest 
princes of Europe. 

From North Uist they set sail for Ardnamurchan, 
where the chevalier was of opinion he might safely ven- 
ture, on the supposition that the enemy would not keep 
so sharp a look out in a country which they had, in a 
manner, destroyed with fire and sword. In about twelve 
hours they arrived at a place called M‘Lean’s Nose, which 
lies near Carabusnageaul and Mingry Castle. From 
hence the chevalier desired McKinnon to conduct him to 
Scallisdalfe Bay in Mull ; For there,” said he, “ we may 
possibly find some of my faithful friends.” All that night 
they sailed on, and next morning arrived at the intended 
place. Here, being apprehensive that he might be dis- 
covered, he set sail for Tobermory, where they landed 
that night, and went straight to the young laird of 
M‘Kinnon’8 house in Muisnish, where his lady, a sister 
of Cianronald’s, kindly received and entertained him. 
And here it appeared that the chevalier’s fears were far 
from being groundlej?i^f6r the people of the Trial sloop 
of war having intelligence of him, sailed to Tobermory 
after him; and getting intelligence where he was, they 
sent one party to the house, while a boat, well manned 
with sailors, fell down about three miles lower; these 
landed in a neighbouring village, which they instantly 
surrounded, that they might be sure of him, in case he 
might be there. And now, in all likelihood, the adven- 
turer must have been taken, after all his escapes, had not 
lady McKinnon’s maid furnished him with woman’s* 
clothes, to which he was again obliged for his safety^ In 
this disguise he passed the guard in company with the 
lady and maid, who gave the men money for their 
civility in letting them go unmolested. The chevalier 
and his protectors hastened down to that end of MiiU 
whidh is nearest to Coll, where a boat, well manned, waft 
ready to receive him* In tins boat he went over to Coll. 
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where he readily found entertainment, as the better part 
of the island belonged to one Hector M*Lean. But 
being pursued hither, the chevalier ded in the boat 
to Egg ; whither his pursuera also following hiniy he re- 
moved from thence to Barra* But hither they likewise 
foUowed; and here he had certainly not <^6caped, had 
not the boatmen brought up the boat to a place which the 
^emy could not observe ; and, the very moment the 
king’s men landed, the others again put to sea, and 
wafted the chevalier over to South Uist ; and that very 
nigJit he went to the harbour of Flota, where, to his in^ 
expressible joy, he found a French schooner of about 
eighteen or twenty tons, which Iiad been waiting for him* 
Besides the chevalier, this vessel also took on board 
about seven persons who had been partaking in his adver- 
sity; among these was his faithful and beloved liOchiel. 
The next morning, viz* September 17, they set sail for 
Boulogne, and, after a few days’ passage, arrived safe in 
that harbour, to the amazement of all who saw them. 


BEADING XCIIL 

GEORGE ni. 

NATAL AND MILITARY TRANSACTIONS IN TBM WEST 
INDIES. 

1762. 

In 1760, George III., grandson to George II., as- 
cended the throne of Great Britain, and commenced the 
longest and most eventful reign to be found in the annals 
of our country. 

The spirit with which Mr. Pitt had carried on the 
French war, and the obligation under which the new 
mirusters found themselves of declaring postiUties against 
$p^, made them sensible of the necessity of showing the 
and convincing their enemies, that nefiber the 
of the nation, nor the wisdom of its councils, de- 
upon .a mpgle man. They,. acCording^;,^^^ made 
and mor^ succc^fcl .crofts than uhy uml^r his 
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administration, ibongh the supplies fell short of those of 
the preceding yeir by (me million; of these efforts, not 
the least were those made, by the means of powerful ar* 
mainents for the .reduction of the French and Spanish 
islands in the West Indies. 

One expedition, which had been prepared under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Pitt, was destin^ against Martinique, 
the largest and best fortihed of the French windward 
islands. It w^as composed of nine thousand soldiers, 
headed by general Monckton, and of eighteen ships of the 
line, beside frigates, fire-ships, and bomb-ketches, under 
the direction of rear-admiral Rodney. The troops were 
disembarked, without the loss of a man, in the neigh-^ 
bourhood of Fort Royal, the strongest place in the island; 
and by gaining, with incredible fortitude,* possession of 
some eminences, named Tortenson and Garnier, by which 
it w^as commanded (and which were then ill-l'ortified, 
but gallantly defended), the invaders soon made the 
governor sensible of the necessity of surrendering the 
citadel, in order to save the town from being laid in 
ashes. 

On the reduction of Fort Royal (which capitulated on 
the 4th of February), M. de la Touche, the governor- 
general, retired to St. Pierre, a large and populous town 
on the same side of the island. He there seemed deter- 
mined to make a last stand ; but, through the earnest 
solicitations of the inhabitants, anxious for the preserva- 
tion of their property, and envious of the prosperity which 
the planters of Guadeloupe enjoyed under the English 
government, he was prevailed upon to submit, and ob- 
tained terms of capitulation for the whole island before 
the place was invested. With Martinique fell Grenada, 
St. Lucia, St. Vincent, and every other place belonging 
to France, or occupied by Frenchmen, though reputed 
neutral, in the extensive chain of the Caribbee islands, 

Before the success of this expedition was known in 
England, another armament was ready to sail. Its ob- 
ject was the Hayannah, the principal seaport in the island 
of Cuba, the key of the Gulf of Mexico, and the centre 
of the Spanish trade and navigation in the new world. 
The, conception of the enterprise tvas great, as it strock 
immediately at the very basis of the enemy's pow^pr and 
tJie ocimimiient was eqnal to its object It consisted 
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nineteen ships of the line, eighteen frigates and sloops^ 
and about one hundred and fifty transports, with ten 
thousand soldiers on board, who were to be joined by 
four thousand men from North America. The command of 
the fleet was entrusted to admiral Pococke, who had before 
distinguished himself in the East Indies. The land forces 
were under the direction of the earl of Albemarle, and 
the whole armament, which assembled off the north-west 
point of Hispaniola, and which was conducted for the sake 
of expedition, with uncommon nautical {naval) ability, 
through the old channel of Bahama, arrived on the 6th 
of June, in sight of those formidable fortifications that 
Were to be stormed. 

The Havannah stands near the end of a small bay, 
which forms one of the most secure and capacious har- 
bours in the world. The entrance into this harbour is by 
a narrow channel, strongly fortified on each side. The 
mouth of that channel, when visited by the English fleet, 
under Pococke, was defended by two strong forts ; on the 
east side by one named the Moro, and on the west by 
another, called the Puntal. The Moro had, towards the 
sea, two bastions,, and on the land side two others, with 
a wide and deep ditch cut out of the rock. The Puntal, 
also surrounded by a ditch, cut in the same manner, was 
provided with casemates, and every way well calculated 
for co-operating with the Moro in defence of the harbour. 
It had likewise some batteries that opened upon the 
country, and flanked part of the town wall. That wall, 
which was not in the beat repaiv^ twenty-one bastions, 
not in a much better state, a dry ditch of no considerable 
width, and a covered way almost in ruins, formed the only 
defence of the city itself. It has, therefore, been thought 
by some military men, that the operations ought to have 
commenced with the attack of the town by land, espe-^ 
cially as it was impracticable to attack it by sea, the en- 
trance of the harbour being not only defended by the 
forts, but by fourteen ships of the line, three of which 
were afterwards sunk in the channel, and a boom {bar) 
laid across it. 

BuV the earl of Albemarle thought otherwise, either 
from his ignorance of the state of the fortiflcations, or 
from seeing objects in a different light The troops were 
tibei^efore no sooner landed, and a body of the enemy, that 
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attempted to oppose their progress dispersed, than he 
began to form the siege of the More, which he deemed 
{considered)^ perhaps justly, the grand object of the ar- 
mament, as the reduction of it must infallibly {certainly) 
be followed by the surrender of the city ; whereas, if he 
had attacked the town first, his army might have been so 
weakened as to be unable to surmount {overcome) the 
vigorous resistance of the fort, defended not only by the 
garrison, but by the flower of the inhabitants, zealous to 
save their own and the public treasure. A post was 
accordingly seized upon the higher ground, and batteries 
were erected, though with extreme difficulty. The earth 
was so thin on the face of the hill, that the troops could 
not easily cover their approaches, and it being necessary 
that the cannon and carriages should be dragged by the 
soldiers and sailors up a bold declivity, from a rough 
and rocky shor^ many of the men, in that painful labour, 
while parched with thirst beneath a burning sun, dropped 
down dead. At length every obstacle was surmounted. 
The batteries disposed along a bridge on a level with the 
Moro, were opened with effect. The garrison had been 
repulsed with great slaughter, in an attempt to destroy 
them ; and the besiegers flattered themselves with the 
hope of a speedy period to their toils, when their princi-^ 
pal batteiy took fire, and a work which had employed six 
hundred men for sixteen days, was consumed in a few' 
hours. 


READING XCIV. 

NAVAL AND MILITART TRANSACTIONS IN THE WEST 
INDIES. — CONCLUDED. — TAKING OP MANILLA. 

^ 1762 . 

This accident was peculiarly discouraging, as it hap- 
pened at a crisis when the hardships of the siege, and the 
diseases of the Climate, had rendered two-thirds of the 
' English army unfit for semce. The seamen were not in 
a much better condition ; yeti both soldiers and sailors, 
anitiiatt^ by thst active and j^^seveHnfi courage which s<v 
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remarkf^bly distinguishes the natives of Great Britain, ap* 
plied themselves with vigour to the reparation of damages. 
Unfortunately another battery took fire. The? besiegers, 
Irowever, impelted by every motive of gfory, interest, 
and ambition^ continued their efforts with unabated ardour. 
At length, after conquering numerous difficulties, they 
gained possession of the covered way. They made a 
lodgment before the right bastion, and a mine being 
sprung, which threw down part of the works into the 
ditch, a breach was observed ; — though small, the soldiers 
were ordered to storm it. 

The attempt seemed desperate, as the Spanish garrison 
was still strong ; and the brave defence it had made 
allowed the besiegers no room to doubt of the vigilance, 
valour, and resolution of the commanders. But danger 
itself was only a stimulus to men who had so near a pros- 
pect of terminating their dreadful toils* They accordingly 
prepared for the assault wiith the utmost alacrity {cheerful- 
nfiss) ; and mounting the breach under the command of 
lieutenant Forbes, supported by lieutenant-colonel Stuart, 
entered the fort with so much order and intrepidity, as 
entirely disconcerted the garrison (July 30). Four hun- 
di^d of the Spaniards were cut to pieces, or perished in 
attempting to make their escape by water to the city ; the 
rest threw down their arms, and received quai’ter. Tlie 
ir^rquis Gonzalez, the second in command, was killed in 
bravely endeavouring to stop the flight of his countiy- 
men ; and Velasco, the governor, having collected a 
small body of resolute men in an entrenchment around 
the flag-staff, gloriously fell in defending the ensign of 
Spain, which no entreaties could induce him to strike 
(lower). 

No sooner did the Spaniards in the town and the Puntal 
see tbeb^siegers in possession of the Moro, than they dircicted 
all their fire against that place. Meanwhile, the British 
troops, encouraged by their success, were vigorously 
employed in remounting th^ guns of the fort, and in erect- 
^attejries upon an eminence tbut commanded the city, 
this ^eervice was eompleted, the wilting to 
pirevent carnage sent We e»de- 

de^camp witJli a w 

u&: 

oth^w^ fijt opost ihbr 1^^. ! The 
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replied, that waa^under no uneasy apprehensions, and 
that he would hold out to the last extremity. 

The next morning, however, the batteries were opened 
with such effect, that flags of truce appeared in every 
quarter of the city about noon, and a deputy was sent 
to the camp of the besiegers, to settle the terms of capi- 
tulation. A cessation of hostilities immediately took 
place ; and, as soon as the terms were adjusted, the 
Havannah, and a district of one hundred and eighty miles 
to the westward, included in its government — the Puntal 
and the ships injthe harbour, were surrendered to his 
Britannic majesty. Without violating the articles of 
capitulation, which secured to the inhabitants their pri- 
vate property, the conquerors found a booty computed 
(reckoned) at near two millions sterling, in silver and 
valuable merchandize, belonging to the Catholic king, 
besides an immense quantity of arms, ammunition, and 
military stores. 

This single blow, the greatest, perhaps, ever struck by 
any nation, tended to subvert (overtuy'n) the power of the 
Bourbon princes, by cutting off their resources. The 
marine (navy) of France was already ruined ; her finances 
were low. Spain, with her principal fortress in the West 
Indies, had lost a large fleet, and the conquest of the 
Havannah not only gave to England the absolute com- 
mand of the Gulf of Mexico, but promised to put her in 
possession of the whole American Archipelago (a $ea 
abounding rcith small islands). 

The navy of Great Britailt was superior tp that of all the 
other powers of Europe combined. She had the means of 
supporting it in her immense cmnmerce, which increased 
with her fleets ; and both might almost be said to embrace 
the universe : for her conquests, during this season of 
glory, were not confined to the West Indies. The south 
of Asia also beheld her triumphs, 

While the British forces were^engaged in the siege of 
the Havannah, an armament sailed from Madras, under 
the direction of rear-admiral Obmish, and brigadkii; 
Draper, tor the Philippine isl^ The chief object cl this 
enterpri^ was rodnelimi of the city of the 

the ii^md of seOt lAe 

gova^ent m thbieiibsd!^^^^ Gentre df 

catibn Ibetweeii Solrtbp the Indies* ' 
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The hostile fleet arrived in the bay of Manilla on the 
23rd of September, before the governor had the least in- 
timation of its approach, and even before he wal informed 
of- the war with England. He prepared, however, for a 
vigorous defence, and rejected, with disdain, the repeated 
summons of the British commanders. Necessary steps 
were consequently taken for landing the troops, consisting 
of two thousand three hundred men. The debarkation 
was safely effected ; an important post was seized, and bat- 
teries were formed. But the operations of the besiegers 
were much retarded by incessant and heavy falls of rain, 
accompanied with a dreadful tempest, which prevented 
the fleet from op-operating with the army ; and also by 
the unremitted attacks of the native Indians, a brave and 
hardy people, who rushed up to the muzzles of the British 
muskets, in their wild ferocity, and even gnawed the 
bayonets with theii^ teeth, when mortally wounded. 

Meanwhile the invaders, in spite of every obstacle, 
advanced towards the accompUshinent of their enterprise. 
They had silenced the enemy’s ^principal battery, and 
greatly damaged the fortifications td#ards tibe sea ; when, 
a| a last effort to raise^ the siege, a ^sperate sally was 
made by a large body of Spaniards and Indians. Both, 
however, were repelled, after a sharp conflict. A practi- 
cable breach at length appeared in the “Arorks, and pre- 
parations were made for storming it. 

In such circumstances, it might naturally have been 
expected that the governor, instead of remaining obsti- 
nate, would have offered to lapitula|jg, in order to save 
the lives and property of the inhabitaiSs. But no proposal 
of that bind was presented. General Draper, therefore^ 
took the most effectual measures for carrying the place by 
assault* The^jtroops having filed off from their quarters 
in small bodies, about four oVlbck in the morning 
(October 6), advanced ta the breach at the signal of a 
general discharge of artillety and mortars, and und^r cover 
of a thick smoke, which was. -blown full upon the town* 
Lieutenant Bussell led the way, at the ]tead of sixty 
volunteers, from the different bodies of which the army 
was composed, supported by the grenadiers of Draper's 
regiment* Colonel Morlion and mcyor More fcfllowed with 
two other divisions ; next came a battalion of seamen, 
and the troops of the India Company closed the rear. 
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The assailants behaved with great intrepidity. The 
Spaniards were soon driven from their works, and tho 
place was entered with little loss. The governor, who had 
taken refuge in the citadel, surrendered at discretion, but 
solicited protection for the citizens t and the humanity 
and generosity of the British commanders saved the town 
from a general and justly-merited pillage. A ransom of 
four millions of dollars only was demanded for this relax- 
ation of the laws of war. But it was stipulated at the same 
time, that the other fortified places in Lu9onia, and in 
the islands dependent upon its government, should also be 
surrendered to his Britannic majesty. Thus the whole 
range of the Philippines fell with the city of Manilla. 

Tfie British empire had now acquired' an extent that 
astonished the world. Victorious by land and by sea, in 
both hemispheres, and in every quarter of the globe, it 
seemed only necessary for England to determine what 
share of her conquests she should retain, and what terms 
she would impose upon the house of Bourbon ; the king 
of Prussia being now a condition to make terms for 
himself, or continue the war without further subsidies 
(pecuniar?/ aid)y and the king of Portugal having little to 
apprehend from Spain in her present state of weakness. 
It was therefore fondly hoped by the patriotic part of the 
English nation, that the glorious opportunity of finally 
humbling this haughty family, which had been so shame- 
fully neglected and lost, through the prevalence of tory 
counsels, at the peace of Utrecht, was at last completely 
recovered ; and that the family compact, lately so alarm- 
ing to Great Brit^, would terminate in the confusion of 
her ambitious enemies. 

# In the midst of our splendid conquests, however, to the 
surprise of all Europe, and the indignant astonishment of 
every honest Englishman, a n^otiation igyith the Bour- 
bon courts had beerf agreed to by the ministers of his 
Britannic majesty. And beforp the event of the expedi- 
tion against Manilla was knowii, preliminaries of a treaty 
of peace were signed at Fontainbleau, which have gener- 
ally been considered as inadequate (not equal) to the ad- 
vantages obtained by the British arms during the war, 
and which could certainly contribute little to the depres- 
sion of France and Spain^ 
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READING XCV. 

THE CALAMITIES OF POLAND. 

1764. 


The demise of Augustus the Third, king of Poland, 
who was of the family of Saxony, occurred a short time 
after the accession of Catherine II. to the throne of the 
Czars. At this period the empress had entered into a 
treaty of alliance for eight years with the king of Prussia ; 
a treaty which obliged each pArty to assist the other in 
any war in which either of them might be engaged, with, 
at least, ten thousand infantry, and two thousand cavalry, 
and not to make peace except by mutual concurrence 
{agreement). This treaty made it the interest of Austria 
to have a Saxon prince on the throne of Poland, who 
might not be entirely dependent on Russia and Prussia. 
Saxony had a party in that country; but that of Russia, 
which was still more powerful, and, especially the family 
of Czartorisky, favoured the pretensions of Stanislaus 
Poniatowsky, who had acquired the confidence of the em- 
press. His understanding and character were generally 
received in so favourable a light, that even his adversaries 
still wished that at least he might remain the second person 
in the state. A third party was fonned, perhaps under the 
guidance of the Prussian monarch, by Zamoisky, which, 
from a professed regard to the interests of the country, 
seemed to wish to avoid all foreign interference with its 
concerns. The diet was tumultuous ; and this afforded a 
pretext to the empress Catherine, as a neighbour friend 
of Poland, to send some troops to Warsaw. The party 
of Czartorisky had the best concerted ^planned) system; 
for whatever they wished to accomplish was proposed by 
others ; they guided all the decisions,, while in appearance 
they only acoommodated tfiemselves to the universal will; 
and their languid was so moderate and obliging, that any 
opposition to it' had the appearance of rudene^ and 
violence. The king of Prussia left these affiiirs to the 
empress of Russia* 

On the day of election, general interp^ 

his vote against any transaction that Should take place 
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under such circujiistances, but was csompelled by the ill- 
treatment he met with to withdraw his opposition. Prince 
Adan Czartorisky, grand cup-bearer of Lithuania, became 
marshal of the diet ; upon which the two generalissimos 
of the crown, the two Potockys, prince Radzyvil, Poninsky, 
and four thousand of their adherents, quitted Warsaw, fol- 
lowed by the grand treasurer with the vayvode {governor^ 
of Volhynia. But Branicky, who was regarded as the head 
of tliis party, was deprived of his dignity, as a man who 
had withdrawn from the service of his country and the 
duties of his office at so critical a moment. Soltyk, bishop 
of Cracow, with thirty senators and sixty deputies, gave 
their free votes ; and some regiment^ refused to obey 
any new generalissimo. Branicky, however, who was an 
old man, and surrounded by hordes, as far from being 
unanimous as they were impatient of restraint, was una- 
ble to maintain his cause ; and prince Radzyvil, Potocky 
of Kyow, and others, dispersed to their several fortresses. 
The diet now decided that the new monarch must be a 
Piast, a native of the country, possessed of estates in 
Poland, young, handsome, and friendly to the customs of 
his country : and Stanislaus was elected. 

About the year 1766, being the second of the new 
monarch’s reign, the friendship subsisting between the 
king, Stanislaus, and the Czartorisky, began already to 
cooL The latter seemed to wish to exercise the sove- 
''eignty under his name, and complained that he aban- 
doned himself to favourites. The French politeness of 
his manners formed a striking contrast with the rough 
simplicity of the prevailing habits of the Poles, The 
tolerant principles of the king were condemned in the 
sermons and pastoral letters of the clei'gy, because he 
had assented to the demands of Russia and Prussia, 
which, supported fey Great Britain and Denmai*k, required 
that the dissidents {dissenters) consisting of Christians of 
the Protestant and Greek eburefaes, sbould be re-esta- 
blished in their ancient and natural equality of rights. 
Those powers also demtaded that the boundary between 
Russia and Polaad, should be more weewrately determined, 
and that Poland i^ould form an alliance with Prussia. 
Under pretence of imparting a greater degree of order and 
consistency to the constitution, they proposed that only a 
m^ority of votes, instead of unanimity, should be requisite 
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at the elections ; that the revenues should be augmented by 
bestowing on the king some new duties, and a fourth part 
of the income of the Storosties ; and that thcse regulations, 
with respect to which the king was obliged to coincide 
with both the powers, should be executed by forty deputies, 
elected by a mfyority of votes. 

All the great prelates, with the ex^ception of the pri- 
mate and two bishops, thirty senators, and one hundred 
and eighty county deputies, protested against these arrange- 
ments ; and the king, at length, renounced the new duties, 
contenting himself with an indemnification {equivalmi) 
of two hundred thousand florins, which he also pro- 
mised to expend exclusively among the nobles, in the 
establishment of a guard of honour. This project, by 
means of which it was proposed to attach the nobles to 
his interest, was decried as tyrannical and of dangerous 
consequences to the country. As the ferment continued 
to increase, two thousand eight hundred Russians were 
quartered on the estates of the bishop of Cracow : and 
one thousand five hundred on those of the bisliop of 
Wilna ; while four thousand were encamped around 
^Warsaw, Many of the senators, however, were not yet 
discouraged, but resolved, as they said, rather to die 
than sacrifice the republic to him who had been elected 
for the purpose of maintaining it. Speak then/’ said 
the bishop of Moravia to the archbishop primate ; 

Speak, wretch, for the religion by which thou art fat- 
tened, or retire into thy primitive {original) nothingness.” 
The same prelate also thus addressed bishop Paia- 
ekofsky : Thy heart is capable of all manner of cor- 
ruption — sell thyself, therefore, to the highest bidder.” 
The popular indignation compelled the king to abandon 
all thoughts of introducing the proposed regulation. The 
dissidents were, indeed, allowed to exercise their religious 
duties in places where they already possessed churches ; 
but this was only on condition that those buildings should 
not be enlarged ; and the clergy of the Greek church 
were permitted the liberty of performing baptisms, mar- 
riages, and burials, on condition that the customary fees 
should be previously paid to their catholic brethren. 

From this period, the parties entered into confedera- 
tions ; in the first place at Slack, in the vayvodeship of 
Novogorodek, situated in Black Russia, under major- 
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<reneral Glabofcsky ; and afterwards at Thorn, under 
lieutenant Goltz, The twenty-four confederations were 
Ibrmed in Lithuania, the professed object of which was 
resistance to the influence of foreign states ; but they 
were, probably, as much directed against the dissidents. 
Prince Radzyvil, who was at the head of these Lithuanian 
confederations, procured, in 1767, the assembling of an 
extraordinary diet ( meeting of the states) at Cracow. 

The first sittings of this assembly were so tumultuous 
that it was impossible to collect the votes, upon which 
the Russians entered the town, seized Soltyk, the zealous 
bishop of Cracow, the bishop of Kyow, the vayvode of 
Cracow, count Rzovusky, and several of the senators, all 
of whom were sent as prisoners into Russia. The terror 
which this measure inspired served only to increase the 
tumult ; and the diet separated, after having chosen sixty 
deputies, who were commissioned to treat with the Russian 
ambassador on the present state of affairs. 

It was now agreed to grant the king one million five 
liundred thousand florins, and prince Radzyvil, to whom 
the republic owed three millions, six liundred thousand, 
as a first instalment in payment of his demand ; to intrust 
all business, which had hitherto been conducted by the 
pope’s nuncio, to a synod to which his holiness should be 
pleased to give the permanent authority of a legatus a 
latere {ambassador from the pope) ; and faithfully to 
observe the alliance with Russia, according to the treaty 
concluded in the year 1686, and deposited in the archives 
of the country. 

The partisans of this compromise were threatened by 
the nuncio with the anathema ; and the pope himself 
wrote to the king that he ought rather to abandon his 
crown than countenance such scandalous proceedings. 
But, notwithstanding this opposition, the compact was 
confirmed by the diet, the public taxes were fixed at 
twenty-three millions, and a treaty of guarantee was 
renewed with Russia. 

The dissidents were detested as the party which had 
given occasion to the injuries inflicted on the independ- 
ence of the country, and were subjected to all possible 
oppressions. A confederation was formed against them 
at Bar, under marshal Krazuisky ; one at Halriz, under 
Potocky 5 {>nd another at Lublin ; which latter place was, 

s 
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on that account, set on fire by the Russian artillery. 
Civil war now arose in all its horrors ; the Russians in- 
creased their force to a degree which could not be a 
matter of indifference to the Turks, and conquered Bar ; 
seizing all the wealth of Podolia, Volhynia, and the 
Ukraine. Brazinsky and Potocky threw themselves into 
the Turkish fortress of Chotin. The terrors of this war 
of religion were augmented by the incessant incursions of 
the Haidamaks, who entered the country from the Rus- 
sian viceroyalty of Elizabethgorod. On one occasion 
they burnt ten towns and one hundred and thirty villages; 
and on another, three of the former and fifty of the latter. 
The Jews were every where committed to massacre and 
the flames, and the roads were covered with dead bodies, 
until, at length, neither man nor beast was to be Ibund 
alive within sixty miles of the borders. The Russians, 
in the meantime, were besieging Cracow, where the con- 
federates, for a long time, held out against famine and 
pestilence. Mardn Ludomitzky, in the utmost extremity, 
made a sally in which he lost one half of his followers ; 
but he made good his retreat with the rest through the 
no^dst of the enemy. The Russians extended themselves 
over all the vayvodeships, in order that the confederates 
might be prevented from forming a union in any part. 
That party, however, brought reinforcements out of 
Turkey, and the detestation inspired by their wanton 
cruelties, exceeded the terror of their first revenge. In 
the year 1769, the king proclaimed them rebels ; and 
they declared his authority illegitimate. Thirteen contests 
took place in the course of one month, and the progress 
of the war was only arrested by the devastations of the 
pestilence. One hundred and lifty thousand men died 
within the space of a few weeks in Volhynia, the Ukraine, 
and Podolia. Kawiniok was abandoned by its garrison ; 
and all its inhabitants, together with the whole force of 
tlie confederates, crowded towards Great Poland. 
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READING XCVL 

THE CALAMITIES OF rOLAND.— CONCLUDED. 

While the Russians favoured the dissidents, the court 
of Vienna appeared to incline to the cause of the con- 
federates. It refused however to take part in these dis- 
turbances ; and even, in the beginning of the Turkish war 
occasioned by them, that court declared, that it would 
adhere to its neutrality ; and only placed troops in a few 
districts immediately bordering on Hungary. But when 
the confederation of Bar earnestly entreated the empress 
Maria Theresa not to take any advantage of the disasters 
of a people who had been compelled to take up arms for 
the liberty of their country, and for the religious rights 
of their forefathers, she declared publicly that she was 
willing to protect those communities only which w'ere not 
foreign to her as queen of Hungary, from the evils of thia 
dreadful period ; and gave verbal assurance that she 
was affected with the misfortunes of the confederates ; 
and that, although the situation of political affaii's did not 
allow her to assist them with an armed force, they might 
nevertheless depend on her for all the favour it was in 
her power to show them. 

This declaration was almost immediately succeeded by 
a movement of the Austrian army, which inspired the 
confederates with the most flattering hopes ; but on the 
other side, a body of Prussian troops approached the fron- 
tiers, as if to form a cordon {chain of troops) against the pes- 
tilence which was now raging in Poland. Frederic, after 
exacting tribute, transplanted, by force, twelve thousand 
families to people his colonies in the Mark and in Pome- 
rania. He then proceeded to strike gold and silver 
coins, under the title'of the king and republic of Poland, 
of far less than their nominal value ; and compelled all 
those from whom his subjects made purchases to take 
them in payment ; in short, the oppression and distress 
of Great Poland rose to such a height that thousands of 
the inhabitants fled towards the forests of Lithuania and 
the frontiers of Austria. 

These proceedings at length opened the eyes of the 
confederates, and marshal Zuremba first offered his ser- 

s2 
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vices to king Stanislaus, in order to effect a union between 
the conflicting {contending) parties for the preservation of 
their common country ; but the king, in all probability, 
considered this proposal to be, already, too late. 

At length, on the 26th of September, 1772, the ambas- 
sadors of Maria Theresa, of the empress and autocrat 
Catherine the Second, and of the king of Prussia, in the 
name of their respective courts, informed the king and 
republic of Poland, that the three powers, in order to 
prevent further bloodshed, and to restore peace to Poland, 
had agreed among themselves to insist upon their indis- 
putable claims to some of the provinces of that country, 
and therefore demanded that a diet ho held for the pur- 
pose of settling the new boundaries in concert with them. 

This iniquitous scheme for the dismemberment gf 
Poland is said to have originated in the mind of Frederic. 
Having added Silesia to the dominions which he inherited 
from his father, he professed to be greatly alarmed at the 
progress of the Russian arms, in wresting the province 
of Moldavia from the Turks, The emperor Joseph, of 
Austria, was equally apprehensive of danger, and there- 
fore did not scruple to make advances to a prince with 
whom his mother (Maria Theresa) had long been at 
variance. He visited Frederic at Neiss, in Silesia, in 
1769, and a confidential intercourse of sentiments took 
place between the monarchs. They pledged themselves to 
unite for the maintenance of the peace of Germany j and 
it was hinted by the Prussian monarch, that if the czarina 
could not easily be brought to reason, a threefold par- 
tition of Poland might remove all difficulties. In the 
following year, the two crowned heads had another meet- 
ing ; and prince Kaunitz had also long conferences with 
the king, to whose interests he promised to attend. Prince 
Henry, soon after visiting St. Petersburg on pretence of 
amusement, disclosed the project to Catherine, by whom 
it was not disapproved. As, however, she still insisted 
on extravagant terras of peace, Maria Theresa and her 
son ordered military preparations ; and an armed party 
entering Poland, seized the lordship of Zips. 

This invasion accelerated the adjustment {arrangement) 
of the treaty ; Frederic drew the outlines of a plan ; but 
Catherine, in the one proposed by her, demanded a far 
greater portion of the spoils than he was willing to allow, 
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and exacted new terms of alliance, more favourable to her- 
self than to her royal confederate. These requisitions {de- 
viands) delayed the settlement, and the various parties 
were busily employed in making out, each, his own pre- 
ferable right to the spoliation. The king of Prussia 
could go back for several centuries, and demonstrate, by 
treaties, that certain provinces of the Polish territory had 
belonged to his ancestors, the electors of Brandenburg. 
A treaty had been concluded in 1657, by which the Poles 
assigned {made over) the sum of four hundred thousand 
dollars on the security of the city of Elbing, to the 
elector of Bradenburg, who was to deliver them from the 
Swedish arms ; but the promise then made had never 
been fulfilled. 

In satisfaction of these claims Frederic now desired to 
be put in possession of Pomerellia, the districts on the 
Netze, the vayvodeship of Marienburg, the bishopric of 
Ermeland, the district of Michelan, and the bishopric and 
vayvodeship of Culm. He agreed, it is true, to leave 
Poland in possession of Dantzic and Thorn, but insisted 
upon retaining the harbour of the former city, and of col- 
lecting the customs and duties paid to it ; alleging that 
Dantzic had only enjoyed by sulffcrance the use of that 
harbour, which was a monastic estate belonging to the 
abbey of Oliva, and had been made, by permission of 
that establishment, in the year 1647, because the Neu- 
fahrwassar was no longer capable of admitting ships. 

All Polish Prussia, together with the district of the 
Netze, was therefore occupied ; by which act, the state of 
Prussia became a continuous territory from Glatz to 
Memel, and acquired the fertile districts of Culm, Elbing, 
and Marienburg. The king became master of the cathe- 
dral of Wermeland ; came into possession of an annual 
income of three hundred thqusand dollars, and of the only 
mouths of the Vistula which yet remained navigable. All 
the inhabitants of these districts were compelled to take 
the oath of allegiance within fourteen days. 

Austria alleging the transfers of two royal Polish fiefs 
of Zator and Auchwitz by Casimir, the second king of 
Poland to his cousin Mscislaf, duke of Teschen, in upper 
Silesia, which fiefs were, in the year 1289, transferred to 
Venceslaf, king of Bohemia, demanded’ as an equivalent 
two-thirds of Upper Poland, Bikulia, and some districts 
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of Podolia and .Volhynia, containing, on tlie whole, about 
tyv'o hundred and fifty cities and large town?, fifty smaller 
places, six thousand three hundred villages, and two 
millions five hundred and eighty thousand inhabitants. 
So much for the conscience of Maria Theresa, and the 
pleas oh which her claims were founded. 

The empress of Russia took possession of an important 
part of the grand principality of Lithuania, and of the 
vayvodeship of Minsk, Vitensk and Mscilaf, with so little 
<5eremony, that it did not even appear necessary to her to 
publish the grounds of her proceeding. She tdlowed the 
inhabitants three months to remove themselves. 

The king and senate of Poland lamented this unhappy 
•destiny of their country, attributed the origin of the party 
dissensions to the influence of foreigners, displayed the 
•evidences of their rights, alleged the compacts and refer- 
red to the guarantee under which they had been con- 
cluded, appealed from the violence of the superior power 
and unjust arms of their enemies, and protested before 
the Almighty governor of the Universe against this crying 
oppression. 

^ Th^ king of Prussia continued to raise the tolls col- 
lected In the harbour of Dantzic to an intolerable height, 
and the city was urged, by all possible means, to sur- 
render itself voluntarily to bis sway. He summoned a 
diet at. Lissa, to counteract that of Warsaw, and confis- 
cated the estates of all such nobles as refused to acknow- 
ledge their allegiance. The empress of Russia also took 
possessidn of the wealth of prince Charles Radzyvil, and 
•of Constantine and Adam Czartorisky. When an offer of 
re6toi*ation was made to Radzyvil, he replied, “I am a 
free-born man ; my ancestors were free ; and, though in 
adversity, I will also die free.’^ The countess Vielo- 
polska died by her own hands ; and all those who were 
Worthy of their ancestors quitted their country, now sub • 
jCcted to a foreign yoke. But the complaints of the 
oppressed were not necessary to the judgment passed by 
ail Europe on this transaction, a judgment which will be 
confirmed by the latest posterity. 

The subjects of the republic were Ted need from seven 
or eight to f<mt millions, andfte revenues w^re propor- 
tionally diminfehed. Instead of one hundred senators, 
Only thirty-eight were afa^nibled at the diet. The arch- 
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bishop primate, the grand chancellor of Lithuania, the 
^rand marshal, and their friends, absented themselves 
irom the servile assembly and repaired to Cracow. The 
diet, although surrounded by an armed force, began with 
a protest by all the deputies of Podolia and Volhynia. 
The consequence^was, that the foreign soldiers were quar- 
tered by hundreds upon all those nobles who were 
attached to the cause of independence. Eight days were 
allowed to the diet to conform to the wishes of the allied 
powers ; and it was declared, that, in case of refusal, 
thirty thousand men should enter the city at the expira- 
tion of that period, and that their obstinacy should be sub- 
dued by all possible meanS. On the seventh day a great 
number of the deputies left the city, and the remainder 
suhwscribed to the terms by which Poland was compelled, 
not only to renounce all claim to, and all connexion with, 
the districts of which she had been deprived, but to engage 
to protect the three confederated powers in the possession 
of the countries they had seized. 

The latter now established a permanent council, which 
was deperMent on themselves, and could easily be influ- 
enced according to their pleasure. Tiie king of Prussia 
declared, that if the republic did not place the council 
in actual existence on a certain day, he would consider 
its refusal or delay as a declaration of war ; and he, at 
the same time, demanded possession of a district on the 
Netze, not usually bounded by the river, but which was 
occasionally covered by its waters during extraordinary 
floods. The Austrian commissioners drew a line from 
the mouth of one river to another, and demanded all the 
districts comprised within the windings of the streams, as 
the shores of those rivers. Instances frequently occurred 
in which a district was usurped, without assigning any 
reason whatever. The permanent council was established : 
it consisted of forty senators and noblemen, nominated by 
the diet, who were to continue in office until the succeed- 
ing session of that assembly, and transact all military 
and foreign affairs, as well as the business of the high 
police ; it was empowered to expound (explain) the laws, 
but not to make them* 

Prussia was, in som^iostances, obliged to abandon a 
part of the districts vmch it had seized 5 but befotje 
these temporary possessions were relinquished, the flocks 
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were driven away, the forests cut down, the magazines 
emptied, even the most necessary implements taken away, 
and the taxes raised by anticipation (before they, were due). 


READINa XCVII. 

DEFEAT OF THE COUNT DE GRASSE BY ADMIRAD 
RODNEY. 

1782. 

In the spring of this year, the perilous situation of 
Jamaica excited great apprehensions ; for while the French 
were triumphant throughout the West Indian seas, the 
Spaniards were in great force at Cuba and Hispaniola ; 
and the fleets of the two nations, if united, would have 
exhibited the formidable number of sixty ships of the line, 
while their land forces would have composed a powerful 
army. Such was the s|§te of things in that quarter, when 
admiral Rodney effected a junction with sir Samuel 
flood’s squadron, ^and receiving about the same time a 
reinforcement from England, his force consisted of thirty- 
six sail of the line. The objects of the hostile com- 
manders were not less opposite than their interests. It 
was the business and design of the count de Grasse, the 
French admiral, to avoid fighting by all possible means, 
until he had formed a junction with the French and Spa- 
nish fleets at Hispaniola, when their combined force 
would have been so vastly superior, as to forbid every 
attempt on the side of England by sea to obstruct their 
designs during the campaign. On the other side, the 
salvation of the West Indies, with the whole fortune and 
hope of the war, depended upon the British commanders 
preventing the junction, or at least their bringing on a close 
and decisive engagement with the count de Grasse before 
it took place. Such were the stakes depending upon a 
shift of wind, upon other the most usual casualties of 
weather, and upon the numerous accidents and disap- 
pointments to which all naval ^vements and operations 
are peculiarly liable. Nothing could be more perilously " 
critical. 
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The British fleet at St Lucia amounted to thirty-six 
ships of the line. The force under M. de Grasse, at 
Martinique, only to thirty-four. We except from the 
latter account two ships of the line armed en-flute, {fiav^ 
vuj the lower deck guns removed) and two fifty-fours; 
the former not being in either engagement, and the 
last, if present, acting only as frigates. The French 
fleet seems to have been rather over-manned (though 
if it be an error, it is a general and national one), and 
besides a full complement of seamen, had nearly six 
thousand land forces on board. The Ville de Paris, of 
one hundred and ten guns, De Grasse’s own ship, had 
not less than thirteen hundred men, including soldiers, 
on board ; and the French seventy-fours carried nine 
liundred men each. Their metal is always heavier than 
that of tho English, in equal rates ; but several of their 
ships were only in indifferent condition. The English 
had five ninety-gun ships, which was their highest rate; 
and the French had eight of eighty and eighty -four guns 
each, besides the Ville de Paris, which was considered as 
the pride and bulwark of their flcif^. 

The van of the English was coititbanded by Sir Samuel 
Hood; the centre by Sir George Rodney, and the rear 
by Admiral Francis Drake. The ships were in good 
condition ; and, perhaps, a set of more brave and able 
officers were never joined in the command of an equal 
number in any conflict. The three divisions of the 
French fleet were commanded by the Count de Grasse, 
M, de Vaudrevil and M. de Bougainville, who were all 
distinguished commanders. 

The French fleet began to turn out of the harbour at 
Fort -Royal, by the break of day on the 8 th of April, 
with ajgreat convoy under their protection, all bound to 
leeward, and intending to fall down to the French or 
Spanish ports in Hispaniola. But as M. de Grasse had 
every reason for wishing to avoid any encounter on his 
passage, instead of pushing, as his course was, directly 
to leeward, which would have laid him open'^to the fair 
and unremitted chase of his pursuers, and which it would 
have been impossible to evade in an open sea, with so 
constant a wind, he tho^ht it more advisable to keep 
close in under the islandi^ until he had eluded thp pur- 

s 3 
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suit. The adoption of this course seemed to promise 
many advantages. The French being better acquainted 
with the coasts, could keep much closer to the land than 
the English would dare to adventure, and keeping the 
convoy between him and the shore, he hoped to throw 
them off entirely to leeward. The several channels 
between the islands were likewise better known to the 
French; and these, with the great diversity of winds and 
passages which they afforded, seemed to hold out in- 
exhaustible means of baffling the pursuit of an eneriiy. 

The movements of the enemy, and their departure from 
that bay, were so speedily communicated by signals from 
frigates upon the watch, and the linglish fleet were 'in 
such excellent preparation, that the whole were clear 
of Gross-Islet Bay, by noon, and pursued ^them with the 
utmost expedition; so that the French gained only a few 
hours, by^ being masters of the time of departure. This 
unequalled diligence, and the general ardour, which, it 
’might be said, added wings to the fleet, brought them 
within sight of the enemy, under Dominica, on that very 
night ; and they afterwards regulated* the pursuit by 
*their signals. 

So sudden a pressure could not have been expected by 
M. de Grasse. He, however, like a prepared and accom- 
plished comUiander, immediately suited himself to the 
emergency, and though lighting was by no means his 
object, he formed the line of battle to windward betimes ^ 
in the moi;ning, thereby affording an opportunity to his 
convoy to proceed on their course, whilst he stood to 
^bide the consequences. On the other side, Sir George 
Rodney had thrown out signals soon after five in the 
itioiming to prepare for battle, to form the line at two 
eables’ length distance asunder, and for the ships to fill 
and stand on* But the English fleet lay becalmed .for a 
considerable time under the high lands of Dominica, 
while the enemy, who were farther advanced towards 
Guadaloupe, had wind enough to enable them to make 
the ittbveBSents we have stated. 

The breeze at length reached the van of the English 
fleet, and they began to dose with the French centre, 
whilst their own centre and rear were -still becalmed. It 
is ♦id, that the Count de Grrasee might still have avoided 
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an engagement ; but the temptation held out of falling 
with his whole weight upon and entirely crushing one- 
third of his enemy^s force, whilst thus separated, was too 
strong to be well resisted. 


READING XCVIII. 

DEFEAT OF COUNT DE GRASSE liY ADMIRAL RODNEY. 

CONCLUDED. 

The action commenced about nine o’clock on the 9th 
of April. The attack was led by the Royal Oak, captain 
Burnet, and seconded by the Alfred and the Montague, 
with the most impetuous bravery. I'he whole division 
wer(3 in a few minutes closely engaged, and for more than 
an hour were exceedingly pressed by the great superiority 
of the enemy. The Barfleur, Sir Samuel Hood’s own ship, 
liad at one time seven, and gcn^^rally three ships firing 
upon her ; and none of the division escaped the encounter 
of a very disproportionate force. Nothing could be more 
glorious than the firm and etfectivc resistance with which, 
and without once shrinking, they sustained all the efforts 
of so great a superiority. 

At length, and by degrees, the leading ships of the 
■centre were enabled to come up to the assistance of the 
van. These were soon followed by Sir George Rodney 
in the Formidable, with his two seconds the Namur and 
Duke, all of ninety guns, who made and supported a most 
ti'emendous fire. The gallantry of a French captain of a 
seventy-four gun ship in the rear, who, opposite to Prince 
Rupert’s Bay, having backed his main-top-sail, steadily 
received and bravely returned the fire of these three great 
ahips in succession, without in the least flinching from hid 
station, excited the highest applause and admiration of 
his enemies. 

The coming up of the admiral, with a part of the centre 
division, rendered the fight less unequal ; and M* de Grasse, 
notwithstanding his still great superiority, finding thp fiis 
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purpose had failed while the van was engaged singly, 
determined, by changing the nature of the action, to pre- 
vent its now becoming decisive. The comniand of the 
wind, and the connected state of his fleet, enabled him to 
execute this design, and to keep such a cautious distance 
during the remainder of the engagement, as was evidently 
intended to disable our ships as much as it could be done, 
without any considerable hazard on his own side. This 
sort of firing, which was extremely well supported on 
both sides, and produced as much effect as the distance 
would admit, was continued for an hour and three quar- 
ters longer ; during all which time the rest of the fleet 
was held back by the calms and baffling winds under 
Dominica. 

The mortification of the sixteen brave officers who com- 
tnanded the ships in the rear, and who were doomed to be 
the spectators of so unequal a combat, without having it 
in their power to support their admiral and fellows, is 
much more easily to be conceived than described. About 
twelv*e o’clock, the remaining ships of the centre came 
up, and the rear was closing the line ; upoh which 
''M. de Grasse withdrew his fleet from the action, and 
evaded all the effbrts of the English commanders for its 
renewal. No sea battle could be better fought than this 
was on both sides, so far, at least, as it suited the views of 
the commander on one side to admit of close action ; nor 
has a more tremendous cannonade been known between 
any equal number of ships. The French commander, 
notwithstanding his great superiority at all times, but 
particularly in his first action with the van, failed entirely 
in his object ; and his ships received much more damage 
than^ their fire produced on the other side. Two of them 
were so much disabled that they were obliged to quit 
the fleet and put into Guadaloupe, by which his line was 
reduced to thirty-two ships ; and the damage sustained 
by others, led to the subsequent action, and to all its de- 
cisive consequences. On our side, the Royal Oak and 
Montague suffered extremely, but were still capable of 
being so far repaired at sea as not to be under a necessity 
of quitting the fleet. ^ Captain Bayne, of the Alfred, 
gauntly fell in this action, 

fPlie fleet lay to on the night of the 9th, to repair their 
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damages, and the following day was principally spent in 
refitting, in keeping the wind, and in transposing the rear 
and the van, the former of which not having been in the 
late action, was necessarily fitter for the active service of 
that division. Both fleets kept turning up to windward, 
in the cliannel which separates the islands of Dominica 
and Guadaloupe. It was constantly in the power of the 
enemy to come to action whenever tliey pleased, as they 
were always to windward ; wliile it was impossible for tlie 
English admiral to force them, entangled as his fleet was 
between those islands and a little cluster of small ones, 
called the Saints, with the wind against him. 

On the 11 th the enemy had got so far to windward as 
to weather Guadaloupe, and had gained such a distance, 
that the body of their fleet could only be descried from 
the mast-heads of our centre. All hope of being able to 
come up with them now seemed at an end ; and it was 
said to have become a question of deliberation on our 
side, whether to continue a chace which appeared to be 
hopeless, or at once to push to leeward, and endeavour 
to get before them at their rendezvous ? 

In this critical state of things, so highly interesting to 
both sides, two of the French ships, which had received 
damage in the late action, were perceived, about noon, 
to fall off considerably from the rest of their fleet to lee- 
ward. This welcome sight immediately produced signals 
for a general chace from the British admiral, and again 
renewed, throughout the fleet, the hope of coming up 
with the enemy. The pursuit was so vigorous, that the 
Agamemnon, and some others of the headmost of the 
British line, were coming up^so fast with these ships, that 
they would have been assuredly cut off before evening, if 
their signals for assistance, and evident danger, bad not 
induced ]&. de Grasse to bear down with his whole fleet 
to their assistance. 

This spirited movement brought things precisely to that 
situation which our commanders had so ardently sought, 
and so little expected. It was now impossible for the 
enemy to avoid flghting ; but the evening being too far 
advanced, that final decisipn was postponed till the morn- 
ing. The pursuing ships fell back into their stations ; a 
close line was immediately formed, and a most mj^iterly 
disposition of the British fleet exhibited ; while such 
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manoBuvres were practised in the night as were necessary, 
at least, to preserve things in their present state, and 
might possibly produce casual advantages. ' The wind 
lienerally hauls to the northwards towards evening in the 
West-India islands ; and to make the most of this circum- 
stance, our fleet stood to the southward until two in the 
morning, and then tacked with their heads to the north- 
ward. On the oth|^ side, the enemy being sensible that 
the die was now cast, prepared with the greatest resolu- 
tion for battle, and only considered how to abide the issue 
with the best grace and countenance possible. 

The scene of action may be considered as a moderately 
large basin of water, lying between the islands of Gua- 
daloupe, Dominica, the Saints, and Marigalante ; and 
bounded both to windward and leeward by very dan- 
gerous shores. The hostile fleets met upon opposite tacks. 
The battle commenced about seven o’clock in the morning, 
and was continued with unremitting fury until near the 
same hour in the evening. Admiral Drake, whose divi- 
sion led to action, gained the greatest applause and the 
highest honour, by the gallantry with which he received, 
^nd the effect with which he returned, the fire of the 
whole French line. His leading ship, the Marlborough, 
captain Penny, was peculiarly distinguished. She received 
and returned, at the nearest distances, the first fire of 
twenty-three French ships of ^war, and had the fortune 
only to have three men killed and sixteen wounded. 

The signal for close fighting had from the first been 
thrown out, and was, without a single exception, punc- 
tufilly observed. Tlie line was formed at only a cable’s 
length distance. Our ships, as they came up, ranged 
slowly and closely along the enemy’s line, and close under 
their lee, where they gave and received a most tremendous 
fire. They were so near that every shot took effect ; and 
the French ships being so full of men, the carnage in 
them was prodigious. We may form some opinion of the 
havoc that was made, from Ohe Formidable, Sir George 
Eodney’s ship, firing near fourscore broadsides; and we 
may well believe that she was not singular. The French 
stood and returned this dreadful fire with the utmost 
gallantry ; and both sides fought as if' the fate and the 
honour of their respective countries were staked upon the 
issue of that single day. 
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About noon> or not long after, Sir George Rodney, in 
the Formidable, with his seconds, the Namur and Duke, 
and immediately supported; by the C*anada, bore directly, 
with full sail, athwart the enemy’s line, and successfully 
broke through it, about three ships short of the centre, 
where M. de Grasse commanded in the Ville de Paris. 
Being followed and nobly supported by the ships a-stern 
of his division, he wore round upoa his heel, and thus 
doubling upon the enemy, and closing up with their 
centre, completed the separation of their line, and threw 
them into inextricable confusion. This bold push de- 
cided the fortune of the day. The French, however, 
continued still to fight with the utmost bravery, and the 
battle lastej^ till sunset, which in those latitudes is almost 
immediately succeeded by darkness. 

The instant that the admiral wore, after breaking 
through the enemy’s line, he threw out a signal for the 
van to tack, and this being as immediately complied with 
by admiral Drake, our fleet thereby got to windward of 
ttie enemy, and completed the general confusion. The 
French van bore away to leeward, in an endeavour to 
reform tlieir l)roken line, but this they were never able 
to accomplish ; the dismay and disorder in that part of 
their line a-stern was irretrievable. Sir Samuel Hood’s 
division had been long becalmed, and thereby kept out of 
fiction; the coming up now of his leading ships, and a 
part of his centre, as far at least as the Barfleur, which 
he commanded himself, served to render the victory 
more decisive on the one side, and the ruin greater on 
the other. 

The broken state of the French fleet necessarily ex- 
posed, in some instances, a few ships to the attacks of a 
greater number; and the extent of the action, with the 
darkness and uncertainty occasioned by the smoke, af- 
forded even opportunities, which might have been less 
expected, for single combat. The Canada of seventy- 
four guns, captain Cornwallis, took the French Hector, 
of the same force, single hand. Captain Inglefield, in the 
Centaur of seventy-four guns, came up from the rear, to 
the attack of the CeSar, of seventy-four likewise. Both 
ships were yet fresh and unhurt, and a most gallant 
action took place ; but though the French captain had 
evidently much the worst of the combat, he still db- 
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dained to yield. Three other ships came up successively, 
and he bore to be torn almost to pieces by their fire. 
His courage was inflexible ; he is said to have nailed his 
colours to the mast, and his death only could put an end 
to the contest. When she struck, her mast went over- 
board, and she had not a foot of canvass without a shot 
hole. The Glorieux likewise fought nobly, and did not 
strike until her nttsts, bowsprit, and ensign were shot 
away. The Engli^i Ardent, of sixty-four guns, which 
liad been taken by the enemy in the beginning of the 
war, near Plymouth, was now retaken, either by the Bel- 
liqueux or the Bedford. The Diadem, a Frepch seventy- 
four gun ship, went down by a single broadside, which 
some accounts attribute to the Formidable ; it has also 
been said, that she was lost in a generous exertion to save 
her admiral. 

M. de Grasse was nobly supported, even after the line 
was broken, and until the disorder and confusion became 
irremediable towards evening, by the ships that were 
neai* him. His two seconds, the Languedoc and Cou- 
ronne, were particularly distinguished ; and the former 
\iarrowly escaped being taken in her last efforts to extri- 
cate the admiral. The Ville de Paris, after being already 
much battered, was closely laid along side by the Canada; 
and, in a desperate action of nearly two hours, was 
reduced almost to a wreck. Captain Cornwallis was so 
intent in his design upon the French admiral, that with- 
oi>t taking possession of the Hector, he left her to be 
picked up by a frigate, while he pushed on to the Ville 
de Paris. It seemed as if M. de Grasse was determined 
to sink rather than strike to anything under a flag ; but 
he likewise undoubtedly considered the fatal effects which 
the striking of his flag might produce on the rest of the 
fleet. Other ships came up in the heel of the action 
with the Canada, but he still held out. At length sir 
Samuel Hood came up in the Barfleur, just almost at 
sunset, and poured in a tremendous and destructive fire, 
which is said to have killed sixty men outright ; but M. 
de Grasse, wishing to signalize as much as possible the 
loss of so fine and so favourite a ship, endured the repe- 
titions of this fire for about a quarter of an hour longer. 
He then struck his flag to the Barfleur, and su:rrendered 
himself to sir Samuel Hood. It was said, that at the 
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time the Ville do Paris struck, there were but three men 
left alive^and unhurt on the upper deck, and that the 
count de Grasse was one of the three. 

Upon the whole, the sea has not often exhibited a more 
noble naval 'and military contest. The loss of men on 
the side of the enemy was prodigious. Three thousand 
are said to have perished every way, and double that 
number to have been wounded. Th^ships likewise suf- 
fered extremely, and the fleet in general was little less 
than ruined; while, on the other side, a squadron of 
British ships was fresh and fit for action at the close of 
the day. The loss of men in the British fleet was won- 
dcirfully small, considering the length and violence of the 
battle, the prodigiousness of the fire, the nearness of the 
combatants, and the obstinate bravery of the enemy. 
The whole number killed and wounded in the two actions 
of the 9th and l^th, amounted only to one thousand and 
fifty, of which two hundred and fifty-three were killed 
upon the spot. 


READING XCIX. 

SIEGE OP GIBRALTAR. 

1782. 

Throughout the annals of the art of war, whether 
ancient or modern, it will be impossible to find an ex- 
ample of a more magnificent scene of military operations 
than was exhibited this year at Gibraltar. The siege 
of this place had been commenced by the Spaniards, 
in the summer of 1779. In the spring of 1780, the 
, siege was so far advanced, that vast works were con- 
structed before it, filled with artillery, tremendous for 
number and power, and employed in a cannonade and 
bombardment which entirely destroyed the town, but 
did little damage to the fortifications. On the 13th March, 
the channel fleet, under admiral Darby, sailed for the re- 
lief of* the fortress, and fortunately that officer completely 
succeeded in effecting his purpose. Although each 
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year of the siege had augmented the assailing force and 
tlie annoyance of the town and garrison, yet no real pro- 
gress had been made towards the reduction of this formid- 
able place. But it was now resolved to make trial of 
the utmost that skill and force could effect, in order to 
overcome the obstacles which both nature and art had 
lavished to render Gibraltar impregnable (not to he taken.) 
The aid of twelve thousand French troops was procured, 
nnd the duke de Crillon appointed captain-general. 

No means were neglected, nor expense spared, to in- 
;sure the success of this design. Spain found by expe- 
rience, that all her attempts in the usual forms upon the 
place, whether by sea or by land, were totally ineffec- 
tive ; and that the cruel measure of destroying the town, 
odious as it was, went no farther than -to the extermination 
of the inhabitants, without tending in the smallest degree 
to the reduction of the garrison. It sorely wounded hei- 
pride, that the utmost exertions of her power should, in 
the face of the world, be for so many years baffled, in the 
unavailing conflict of a vast and powerful empire with 
a handful of men shut up on a barren rock. The court 
was likewise greatly and particularly irritated, tlirough the 
•disgrace which attended the destruction of their works 
and batteries in the preceding year by the garrison. So 
that ambition, honour, pride, and revenge, were [all .con- 
current, in urging to the utmost exertions of power and 
of skill, for the conquest of that place ; and as all former 
exertions had failed, the invention and application of new 
means became a matter of necessity. 

The chevalier d’Arcon, a French engineer, of high 
note, seemed to be the hero destined to the fall of Gibral- 
tar. His plan was so highly approved of, that the king 
himself is said to have taken a part in its modification, or 
adjustment ; hoping to have borne away a royal share of 
llie honour in this instance, as well as in that of Minorca. 
The plan had been proposed in the latter part of the pre- 
ceding year ; the pi'eparationa, though vast, and exceed- 
ingly expensive, were now nearly completed; and the 
reduction of the place was not only deemed certain, but 
th^ powers to be used were so prodigious and terrible, 
that little less than the annihilation of the fortress was 
expected to be the consequence of any great obstinacy of 
defence in the garrison. 
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In the eagerness which prevailed at Madrid, for the 
carrying of this point, it had been proposed to bring a 
whole fleet to the direct battery and attack of the place, 
on all sides, by sea, while the army was to carry on a 
furious assault by land ; and the sacrifice of from ten to 
twenty ships of war, as the occasion might require, was 
decreed to be the contented price of success. 

The French engineer ridiculed this scheme as wild and 
incompetent. He showed that it would be attended with 
the certain destruction of the ships, without producing the 
smallest eflPect upon the fortress. His plan went to the 
construction of floating batteries, or ships, upon such a 
principle, that they could neither be sunk nor fired. The 
first of these properties was to be acquired by the extra- 
ordinary thickness of timber, with which their keels and 
bottoms were to be fortified ; and which w'as to render 
them proof to all danger in that respect, whether from 
external or internal violence. The second danger was to 
be opposed, by securing the sides of the ships, wherever 
they were exposed to shot, with a strong wall, composed 
of timber and cork, a long time soaked in water, and 
including between, a large body of wet sand ; the whole 
being of such a thickness and density, that no cannon-ball 
could penetrate within two feet of the inner partition. 
A constant supply of water was to keep the parts exposed 
to the action of fire always wet ; and the cork was to act 
R6 a sponge, in retaining the moisture. 

For this purpose, ten great ships, from six hundred to 
fourteen hundred tons burthen, (some of them said to be 
of fifty or sixty guns,) were cut down to the state re- 
quired by the plan ; and two hundred thousand cubic feet 
of timber was, with infinite labour, worked into their 
construction. To protect them from bombs, and the men 
at the batteries from grape, or descending shot, a hanging 
roof was contrived, which was to be worked up and down 
by springs, with ease, and at pleasure ; the roof was com- 
posed of a strong rope-work netting, laid over with a thick 
covering of wet hides, while its sloping position was cal- 
culated to prevent the shells from lodging, and to throw 
them off into the sea before they conld take eflfect. The 
batteries were covered with new brass cannon, of great 
weight; and soniethir^ about half the number of spare 
guns, of the same kind, were kept ready in each ^ip, 
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immediately to supply the place of those which might be 
over-heated, or otherwise disabled in action. To render 
the fire of these batteries the more rapid find instanta- 
neous, and, consequently, the more dreadfully effective, 
the ingenious projector had contrived a kind of match, to 
be placed on the lights of the guns, of such a nature, as to 
emulate lightning in the quickness of its consumption, and 
the rapidity of its action ; and by which all the guns on 
the battery were to go off together, as it had been only a 
single shot. 

But, as the red-hot shot from the fortress was what the 
enemy most dreaded, the nicest part of this plan seems 
to have been the contrivance for communicating water in 
every direction to restrain its effect. In imitation of the 
circulation of the blood in a living body, a great variety 
of pipes and canals perforated all the solid workmanship, 
in such a manner, that a continued succession of water was 
to be conveyed to every part of the vessels ; a number of 
pumps being adapted to the purpose of an unlimited supply. 
By this means, it was expected that the red-hot shot 
would operate to the remedy of its own mischief : as the 
^very action of cutting through those pipes would procure 
its immediate extinction. So that these terrible machines, 
teeming with every source of outward destruction, seemed 
to be themselves invulnerable, and entirely secure from 
all danger. 

The preparation in other respects was beyond all ex- 
ample. It was said, that no less than twelve hundred 
pieces of heavy ordnance of various kinds had been 
accumulated before the place, for the almost numberless 
intended purposes of attack by sea and land. The'quan- 
tities of powder, shot, shells, and of every kind of mili- 
tary stores and provisions, were so immense as to exceed 
credibility. The quantity of gunpowder only was said 
to exceed eighty-three thousand barrels. Torty gun- 
boats, with heavy artillery, as many bomb vessels with 
twelve-inch mortars, besides, a large floating battery, and 
five bomb ketches, on the usual construction, were all 
destined to second the powerful efforts of the great bat- 
tering ships. Nearly all the frigates, and smaller armed 
vessels of the kingdom were assembled; to afford such aid 
as they might be 'capable of ; and three hundred large 
boats were collected from ev^ry part of Spain, whicli. 
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with the very great number already in the vicinity, were 
to minister to the fighting vessels during the action, and 
to land troops in the place, as soon as they had dismantled 
the fortress. The combined fleets of France and Spain, 
amounting to nearly about fifty ships of the line, were 
to cover and support the attack : and could not but 
greatly heighten the terrors as well as the magnificence of 
the scene. 

The preparations by land kept pace with tliose by sea. 
Twelve thousand French troops were brought to diffuse 
their peculiar vivacity and animation through the Spanish, 
army, as well as for the benefit to be derived from the 
example and exertion of their superior discipline and n 
experience. The duke de Crillon was assisted by a num- 
ber of the best officers of both countries, and particu- 
larly of the best engineers and artillerists of his own. 
The length and celebrity of the siege, now rendered 
more interesting by the fame of the present extraordinary 
preparations, had drawn volunteers from every part of 
Europe to the camp before Gibraltar ; and not only the 
nobility of Spain, but many of that of other countries 
were assembled, either to display their valour, or gratify 
their curiosity by beholding such a spectacle, as, it was 
probable, had never been before exhibited. The arrival 
of two princes of the royal blood of France, served to 
increase the splendour and celebrity of the scene. The 
count d* Artois, the French king’s brother, and his cousin 
the duke de Bourbon, seemed eager to immortalize their 
names, by partaking in the glory of so signal and illus- 
trious an enterprise, as the recovery of Gibraltar to the 
crown of their kinsman and ally. 


READING C. 

SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. — CONTINITED. 

The arrival of the French princes afforded an oppor- 
tunity for the display of that politeness, and the exercise 
of those humanized attentions and civilities, by which 
the refined manners of modern Europe have tended so 
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much to divest war of many parts of its ancient savage 
barbarity. Some packets, containing a number of letters 
directed to the officers in Gibraltar, having, on the way, 
fallen into tlie hands of the Spaniards, were, of course, 
transmitted to the court of Madrid, where they lay, at the 
time that the count d’ Artois arrived at that capital. The 
French prince, in that spirit of generosity which dis- 
tinguishes his family as well as his country, considering 
this circumstance as affording a pleasing opportunity of 
introduction to a brave and generous enemy, obtained the 
packets from the king, and condescended to convey them, 
under his own care, to the camp. 

The transmission of the packets to Gibraltar, afforded 
an opportunity to the duke de Crillon of accompanying 
them with a letter to general Elliot, in which, besides 
informing him of the arrival of the French princes in 
his camp, and of this particular mark of attention shown 
by the count d’ Artois, he farther acquainted him that he 
was charged by them, respectively, to convey to the gene- 
ral the strongest expressions of their regard and esteem for 
his person and character. TJie duke expressed his own 
regards for the genei’al in the most flattering terms ; 
eagerly wishing to merit his esteem, and declaring the 
pleasure with which he looked forward in the hope of 
becoming his friend, after he had learnt to render himself* 
worthy the honour of facing him as an enemy. He like- 
wise requested, in the most obliging terms, that he would' 
accept of a present of fruit and vegetables, for his own 
use, which accompanied the letter, and of some ice and 
partridges for the gentlemen of his household ; farther 
entreating, that as he knew the general lived entirely upon 
vegetables, he would acquaint him with the particular 
kinds which he liked best, with a view to his regular 
supply. The whole letter iiiay be considered as a model 
of military politeness. 

General Elliot was not, however, less polite or obliging 
in his answer, whether with -resp^t to the duke himselt^ 
or to the princes. But he informed the duke that, in 
accepting the present, he had broken through a resolution 
which he had invariably adhered to from the commence- 
ment of the war, which was, never to receive, or to pro- 
cure by any means whatever, any provisions or other 
commodities for his own private use : he declared^ that 
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everything was sold publicly in the garrison, so that the 
private soldier, if he had money, might become a pur- 
chaser with the same facility as the governor ; and that he 
made it a point of honour to partake of both plc^nty and 
scarcity, in common with the lowest of his brave fellow 
soldiers. He therefore entreated the duke not to heap 
any more favours of the same kind upon him, as he could 
: not in future apply them to his own use. — An answer and 
oionducfe worthy of general Elliot, and of the brave gar- 
rison which he commanded. 

The French princes arrived at the camp about the 
middle of August, and after examining the state of the 
preparations by land, reviewed the new and extraordi- 
nary machines contrived by the chevalier d’Arcon. 
They were accompanied on this occasion by all the prin- 
cipal commanders of both nations, whether in the land or 
naval service ; and the battering ships, if the French and 
Spanish accounts are to be credited, notwithstanding their 
vast bulk and immense weight, not only gave the greatest 
' satisfaction, but astonished even the most intelligent of 
the officers present, when they saw them go through their 
various evolutions with all the ease and dexterity of 
frigates. The confidence now placed in the dreadful and 
immediate effect to be produced by their action, went be- 
yond all bounds. Twenty-four hours was a longer time 
timn the public opinion would admit to be necessary, from 
tlie commencement of their attack, for the utter destruc- 
tion of Gibraltar. Even the commanders held similar 
sentiments ; and the duke de Crillon was thought ex- 
tremely cautious of hazarding an opinion, when he allowed 
so long a term as fourteen days to the certainty of being 
in possession of the place. 

In the meantime, unawed by the vast force with wliicli 
he was, on every side, by sea and land, surrounded, 
general Elliot did not hesitate, by new and unexpected 
insult and damage, to provoke his combined enemies to 
the attack. For, observing that their works on the land 
side were nearly completed, and some of them pretty far 
advanced towards the fortress, he determined to try 
(though dubious of the effect of the distance) how far a 
vigorous cannonade and bombardment, with red-hot balls, 
carcasses, and shells, might operate to their destruction. 
A powerful and admirably directed firing corrunenced from 
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tlie garrison at seven o’clock in the morning of the 8th 
of September, and was supported through tjic day, witli 
the usual unrivalled skill and dexterity of the artillery 
officers. The effect far exceeded the general’s expectation. 
By ten o’clock the JVfahon battery, with another adjoin- 
ing to it, were in flames ; and by five in the evening were 
entirely consumed, together with their gun-carriages, 
platforms, and magazines, although the latter were bomb 
proof. A great part of the communications to the eastern 
parallel, and of the trenches and parapet for musketry, 
was likewise destroyed, and a large battery near the bay 
so much damaged, having been repeatedly set on fire 
in several places, that the enemy were under a necessity 
of taking down one half of it. They acknowledged, 
that their works were on fire in fifty places at the same 
instant. The emulation between the nations, as well as 
the presence of the French princes, urged the troops to 
expose themselves exceedingly in their efforts to prevent 
the progress of the flames ; so that their loss in men, un- 
der so dreadful and well-directed a fire, could not but 
hav^ been very considerable. 

1 Tliifif fresh affront recalled the memory of the loss and 
disgrace suffered by the sally of the preceding year, and 
was resented so much by the allied commanders, that it 
seems to have contributed not a little to precipitate their 
measures. A new battery of sixty-four heavy cannon 
was opened by break of day on the following morning, 
which, with the cannon in their lines, and above sixty 
mortars, continued to pour their shot and shells, without 
intermission, upon the garrison, through the whole course 
of the day. At the same time, a squadron of seven 
Spanish and two French ships of the line, with some 
frigates and smaller vessels, taking the advantage of a 
favourable wind, dropped down from the Orange Grove, 
at the head of the bay, and passing slowly along the 
works, discharged their shot at the south bastion, and 
the ragged staff, continuing their cannonade until they 
had passed Europa Point, and got into the Mediterranean. 
They then formed a line to the eastward of the rock, and 
the admiral leading, came to the attack of the batteries on 
Europa Point, and, under a very slow sail, commenced a 
heavy fire with all their guns, which continued until they 
wore entirely passed. 
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Tlie small marine force at Gibraltar bad, for some con- 
siderable time, been commanded by Cn})tain Curtis, of 
the Brilliant frigate, who had been much distinguished 
in several spirited actions with the Spanish frigates and 
gun-boats, and had been particularly successful in res- 
cuing the vessels that were coming in to the garrison, 
from their attacks in the bay. We have already seen that 
the seamen had held a distinguished part in the last sally; 
w here, as they were attached to different garrison corps, 
this gentleman acted only as a volunteer. In tlie present 
season of danger, when the superiority of tlie enemy 
shut them up from exertion on their proper element, it 
was thought necessary not to lose their services in the 
immediate defence of the place by land. They were ac- 
cordingly 1‘ormed into a distinct corps, under the name 
of the marine brigade, and captain C'urtis held tlie rank 
and title of brigadier, as their commander. To that 
officer, and his marine corps, was committed tlie defence 
of the w'orks and batteries ou Kuropa Point ; a trust which 
they discliarged so w^ell, that having repeatedly struck 
the enemy in the first attack, they w ere afterwards glad 
to keep a more guarded distance ; and two of the Spanish 
ships found it necessary to go to Algciziras to repair their 
damages. 

The firing from the isthmus {a neck of land) wuis renewed, 
and continued the succeeding days ; while the enemy 
boasted that it should be supported on the same scale 
until the reduction of the place ; that being at the rate of 
six thousand five hundred cannon shot, and one thousand 
and eighty shells, in every tw cnty-foiir hours. The ships 
likewise made repeated attacks upon Europa Point, but 
the batteries were so excellently served, and the guns so 
well pointed, that they did not approacli near enough to 
produce much effect. As if it had been hoped at once 
to confound and overwhelm the garrison, by the multi- 
tudinous forms and variety of attack, and the enormous 
quantity of fire poured upon them, tlie gun and moi'tar 
boats were now added to all the other instruments of 
vengeance, and renewed with great fierceness their as- 
saults both by day and by night upon the works. Indeed 
the numerous volunteers and spectators had now an un- 
l^sual opportunity of gratifying their curiosity, in behold- 
ing the operations of war diversified nearly into all ' the 
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forms which it is capable of exhibiting, whether by land 
or by sea, in the attack or defence of a fortress*^ 

It seems scarcely less than astonishing that these nu- 
merous attacks, accompanied by so prodigious a weight 
of tire, in all its most destructive modes of action, should 
have produced very little effect, either with respect to 
the loss of men in the garrison, or to the damage done 
to the works. But the arduous day was now last ap- 
proaching, when courage, skill, and ingenuity, were to 
undergo their severest trial ; and when all the united 
powers of gunpowder and artillciy, in their highest state 
of discovery and improvement, were to be called into 
action. 

The combined fleet of twenty-seven Spanish and twelve 
Frcncli ships of the line, was now arived at Algeziras 
from Cadiz, and with those already on the spot amounted 
either to forty-eight or forty-nine sail of tlie line, besides 
two or three fifties. The battering ships were likewise in 
readiness. Their batteries ’were covered with one hun- 
dred and fifty -four pieces of heavy brass cannon ; and 
they carried something less than half that number to be 
us^d as exchanges. The Bastora, the admiral’s ship, 
had twenty-four guns mounted, and ten in reserve ; the 
prince of Nassau’s ship, the Paula, was about the same 
force, and held a similar proportion. Thirty-six artillery 
men, and volunteers from the two armies, were allotted 
to the service of each gun ; and these being exclusive of 
the officers, and of the seamen who navigated the vessels, 
the whole number on hoard was estimated at between six 
and seven thousand men. Tiie gun and mortar boats, 
with the floating battery and the bomb ketches, were to 
carry on their attacks in every possible direction, whilst 
the fire of the battering ships was directed against their 
destined objects. By this means, and by the fire of near 
three hundred cannon, mortars, and howitzers, from the 
isthmus, it was intended, that every part of the works 
being attacked at the same instant, and every quarter 
presenting a similar face of danger, the garrison should 
be thrown into irretrievable {not to he repaired) dismay, or 
at least that their attention being called away to so many 
services, the resistance must become generally inafiective, 
and totally unequal to the accumulated weight and force 
of the grand attack. 
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READING CL 

SIEGE OF GIBRALTAR. CONCLUDED. 

About seven oVlock on the morning of the 13th of 
September, 1782, the ton battering ships of the enemy, 
lying at the Puenta Maillovn, near the head of the bay 
of Gibraltar, and under the conduct of admiral Don H. 
]\Ioreno, ivere observed to be in motion ; and soon after 
getting under sail, to proceed to their stations for the 
attack of that fortress. Between nine and ton o’clock they 
came to an anchor, being moored in a line, at moderate 
distances, from the Old to the New Mole, lying parallel 
to the rock, and at about nine hundred yards distance. 
The greatest spirit was displayed through this whole evo- 
lution ; and it is acknowledged on oiir side, that nothing 
could be more masterly tlian the performance. The 
admiral’s shij) was stationed opposite the king’s bastion ; 
and the others took their appointed places, suecessively, 
and with great regularity, to the riglit and left of the 
admiral. The surrounding hills were by this time covered 
ivith people, and it seemed as if all vSpain liad assembled 
to behold the spectacle. 

The cannonade and bombardment, on all sides, and in 
all directions, li'om the isthmus, the sea, and the various 
works of the fortress, was not only tremendous, but be- 
yond example. The prodigious showers of red-hot balls, 
of bombs, and of carcasses, which filled the air, and were, 
without intermission, thrown to every point of the various 
attacks, both by sea and by land from the garrison, as- 
tonished the commander of the allied forces, who could 
uot conceive the possibility that general Elliot, strait- 
ened as he was within the narrow limits of a gariison, 
should have been by any means able to construct or to 
manage such a multitude of furnaces, as they deemed 
necessary to the heating of tho infinite quantity of shot 
then thrown. The number of red-hot balls, which the 
battering ships only received in the course of the day, 
^vas estimated in their own accounts at not less tlian four 
thousand. Nor were the mortar batteries in the fortress 
worse supported ; and while the battering ships appeared 
to be the principal objects of vengeance, as they were 
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of apprehension to the garrison, the whole extent of the 
Peninsula seemed at the same time to be overwhelmed 
by the torrents of fire which were incessantly poured 
upon it. 

As the violence of the attacks corresponded with the 
fury of the defence, and that the means and poAvers of 
annoyance and destruction were prodigious on both sides, 
no imagination could conceive a scene more terrible, than 
this day and the succeeding night exhibited. All de- 
scription would fail, in attempting to convey adequate 
ideas of such a scene ; and the very actors in 'it could 
not be perfectly clear and distinct in their conceptions of 
what was passing, amidst the surrounding tumult and 
uproar. 

The battering ships were found upon trial to be an 
en^rny scarcely less formidable than bad been represented. 
Besides maintaining a cannonade so prodigious through 
the greater pai*t of the day as scarcely admitted any ap- 
pearance of superiority on the side of the fortress, tlieir 
construction was so admirably calculated for the purpose 
withstanding the combined powers of tire and artillery, 
that, for several hours, the incessant showers of shells, and 
the hot shot, with wliich they were assailed, were nut 
capable of making any visible impression upon them. 

About two o’clock, however, some smoke was seen to 
issue from the upper part of the admiral’s ship ; and, 
soon after, men were observed using fire-engines, and 
pouring water into the shot-holes. This fire, though kept 
under during the continuance of daylight, could never be 
thorouglily subdued ; and in some time the ship com- 
^manded by the prince of Nassau, which was next in size 
and force to the admiral’s, was perceived to be in the 
same condition. The disorder in these two commanding 
ships in the centre, affected the whole line of attack ; 
and by the evening, the fire from the fortress had gained 
a decided superiority. 

The fire was continued from the batteries in the for- 
tress, with equal vigour, through the night ; and by one 
o’clock in the morning, the two first ships were in flames, 
and several more visibly on fire. The confusion was now 
great and apparent ; and the number of rockets continu- 
ally thrown up from each of the ships, as signals to the 
fleet, was sufliciently expressive of their extreme distress 
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nnd danger. These signals were immculiately answered, 
and all means used by the fleet to afford the assistance 
which tluiy required ; but as it was deemed impossible to 
remove the battering sliips, their endeavours were only 
directed to bringing off the men. A great number of boats 
were accordingly employed, and great intrepidity was 
displayed in the attempts for this purpose ; the danger 
fj'om the l)urning vessels, filled as they were with instru- 
ments of destruction, appearing no less dreadful than the 
fire from the garrison, terrible as that was. The light 
thrown out on all sides by the flames, was such as afforded 
the utmost precision to the direction of the shot. 

Tin's stale of things presented an opportunity for the 
excereise of the daring genius of captain Curtis, in using 
the exertions of his gun-boats, to complete the general 
confusion and destruction. These were twelve in number, 
and each carrjdng an eighteen or twenty- four pounder, 
their low fire and fixed aim were not a little formidable. 
Tliey were speedily manned by the marine brigade, who 
were equally eager to second the designs of their adven- 
turous commander, whether by land or by sea. lie 
drew these up in such a manner as to flank the line of 
battering ships, which were now equally overwhelmed, 
by the incessant direct fire from the garrison, and by that 
.lust at hand, raking the whole extent of their line, from 
the gun-boats. The scene was wrought up by this fierce 
and unexpected attack to tlie highest point of calamity. 
The Spanish boats dared no longer to approach ; and 
were compelled to the hard necessity of abandoning their 
sliips and friends to the flames, or to the mercy and hu- 
manity of a heated and irritated enemy. Several of their 
boats and launches had been sunk before they submitted 
to this necessity ; and one in particular with fourscore 
men on board, who were all drowned, excepting an officer 
and twelve men who, having the fortune to float on 
the wreck under the walls, were taken up by the garrison. 
The day -light now appearing, two Spanish feluccas, which 
had not escaped with the others, attempted to get out of 
the danger ; but a shot from a gun-boat having killed 
several men on board one of them, they were both glad 
to surrender. 

It seemed, that nothing could have exceeded the hor- 
rors of the night; but the opening of daylight disclosed 
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' a spectacle still more dreadful. Numbers of men were 
seen in the midst of the flames, crying out for pity and 
help ; others floating upon pieces of timber, exposed to 
an equal, though less dreadful danger, from the o[)posite 
element. Even those in the ships where the fire had yet 
made a less progress, expressed in their looks, gestures, 
and words, the deepest distress and despair, and were 
no less urgent in imploring assistance. 

The generous humanity of the victors now, at least, 
equalled their extraordinary preceding exertions of valour, 
and was to them far more glorious. Nor were the exer- 
tions of humanity by any means attended with less dan- 
ger, nor with circumstances less terrible in the appear- 
ance, than those of active hostility. The honour and 
danger, however, in this instance, lay entirely witli the 
marine brigade, and with their intrepid commander. The 
firing botli from the garrison and gun-boats instantly 
ceased, upon the first appearance of tlie dismal spectacle 
presented by the morning light ; and every danger was 
encountered, in the endeavours to rescue the distressed 
eiHjrny from surrounding destruction. Jn these efforts, 
the boats were equally exposed to the peril arising from 
the blowing up of the ships, as the fire reached their 
magazines, and to the continual discharge, on all sides, 
of the artillery, as the guns became to a certain degree 
heated. It was indeed a noble exertion ! and a more 
striking instance of the aniour and boldness with which 
it was supported, needs not to he given, than that of an 
officer and twenty-nine private men, all severely, and 
some most dreadfully wounded, who were dragged out 
from among the slain in the holds of the hurning ships, 
and most of whom recovered in the hospital at Gibral- 
tar. 

In these extraordinary efforts to save an enemy from 
perishing, though the most astonishing intrepidity was 
shown by all the officers and men, yet their gallant com- 
mander was peculiarly distinguished ; and his life was 
repeatedly in the most imminent danger. Besiiles his 
being the first to rush on board the hurning vessels, and 
to set the example of dragging with his own hands the 
terrified victims from the midst of the flames, his pin- 
nace being close to one of the largest ships when she 
blew up, the wreck was spread all round to a vast extent, 
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and every object being for a contiiderablc time buried 
in a thick cloud of smoke, general Elliot and tlie garrison 
suffered the most poignant anguish and distress, consi- 
<leriiig the fate of tlieir brave and generous friend, and of 
his bold companions, as inevitable. Indeed, tlieir escape 
was little less than miraculous, thougli not quite corn- 
])lete ; for the cockswain and some of the crew were 
killed, others wounded ; and a large hole struck, by the 
fallijjg timber, through the bottom of the pinnace ; whicJi 
was only saved for the instant from going to the bottom, 
by the seamen stutling the liole with their jackets, and 
by that means keeping her above water until other boats 
arrived to her assistance. Another gun-boat was sunk at 
the same instant, and a third so much damaged as to be 
with ditftculty saved. Something near or about four hun- 
<lr(Kl men were saved, by these exertions, from inevitable 
destruction ; and it may he truly said (and highly to the 
lionour of our national character), that the exercise of 
humanity to an enemy, under sucli circumstances of im- 
mediate action and impending peril, was never yet dis- 
played with greater lustre than upon this occasion. 

it was higlily fortunate that much the greater part of the 
troops and seamen on board the ships had been removed, 
before the etfective and admirably directed attack made 
by captain Cnrtis with the gun-boats could have been 
attempted. Numbers, however, perished ; and it is sup- 
posed, at a very moderate estimate, that the enemy could 
not have lost less than fifteen hundred men, including the 
prisoners and wounded, in the attack by sea. Admiral 
Eon Moreno, left his flag flying, when he abandoned his 
ship, in whicli state it continued, until it wtis consumed 
or blown up with the vessel. Eight more of the ships 
blew up successively, with dreadful explosions, in the 
course of tiie day. The tenth was burnt by the English, 
'when the}'^ found she could not be brought off. 

It does not appear that the Spanish gun and mortar- 
boats took any great share in this attack. Tliey were in- 
tended to flank the English batteries, while they were 
attacked directly in front by the ships, and to throw their 
fire in such directions as it was thought, besides in- 
creasing the general confusion and disorder, would render 
it impossible for the men to stand to their guns. It seems 
probable that their spirit of adventure sunk, under the 
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dreadful fire from the garrison. The Spanish accounts 
only mention, that the rising of the wind, and a swell of 
the sea, prevented their producing the expected etlect. 
Only two of the bomb ketches came forward ; but these 
continued to throw shells without intermission into the 
fortress, during the whole day and night of the attack. 
Nor did the fleet perform the services which were expected 
or threatened, by making attacks on all practicable parts 
of the fortress, and thereby causing, at least a diversion, 
in, favour of tlie battering ships. This failure has been 
attributed to an unfavourable wind. 

The loss sustained by the enemy, under the astonish- 
ing fire which tlie garrison continued to throw upon the 
isthmus during tlie wliole time of attack, cannot be ascer- 
tained ; their own various and contradictory accounts being 
so evidently calculated to depreciate {Iessc7i) their loss 
both by sea and land, that the list of killed and wounded 
officers and of prisoners, which could not be concealed, 
seems almost necessary to their acknowledging that any 
was sustained. A letter from a French officer, dated on 
th^ evening of the 8th, giving an account of the attack 
upon the works on that day by the garrison, which was 
published, in the foreign gazettes, contains the following 
pathetic passage, which may afford some idea of the effect 
produced by a similar or greater fire on the 13tli ; viz. — 
“ The eye is fatigued, and the heart rent, with the sight 
and groans of the dying and wounded, whom the soldiers 
are this moment carrying away ; the number makes a 
man shudder ; and 1 am told, that in other parts of the 
lines, which are not within view of my post, the numbers 
are still greater. Fortunately for my feelings, I have 
not, at this instant, leisure to reflect much on the state 
and condition of mankind.” 

The loss on the side of the garrison was less than could 
have been conceived, and was nearly confined to the 
artillery corps, and to the marine brigade. A few brave 
officers and men lost their lives, and a much greater 
number were wounded. From the 9th of August to the 
17th of October, the whole number of non-commissioned 
officers and private men slain, amounted to sixty-five 
only ; but the wounded were no less than three hundred 
and eighty-eight. Of commissioned officers, twelve were 
in that time wounded, of whom a captain and a lieutenant 
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died. Nor was the damage done to the works so consi- 
derable as to afford any room for future apprehension ; 
or at all to hold any proportion witli the violence of the 
attacks, and the excessive weight of tire tln^y sustained. 

Such wfis the signal and complete defensive victory 
obtained by a, coni])aratively, handful of brave men, over 
the combined efforts and united powers, by sea and by 
land, of two great, warlike, and potent nations, who, 
S|)aring no expense, labour, or exertion of art, for the 
attainment of a favourite object, exceeded all former ex- 
ample, as well in the magnitude, as in the formidable 
nature of their preparations, — a victory which has shed 
a signal blaze of glory over the whole garrison, but which 
cannot fail particularly to immortalize the name of general 
Elliot, and to hand down to posterity, with distinguished 
honour, those of lieutenant-general Boyd, and the other 
principal officers. 


BEADING ClI. 

ASSASSINATION OF CUSTAVUS III., KING OF SWEDEN, 
nr ANKAllSTROEM. 

1792. 

Catherine II. , of Russia, had long marked, with an 
attentive eye, the progress of the French revolution ; 
and had stimulated Gustavus III., the king of Sweden, 
to take an open part against it. Gustavus, who possessed 
the most unbounded ardour for military glory, and felt a 
real commiseration for the fate of the unhappy Louis, 
entered with avidity into the scheme. Early in the sum- 
mer of 1791, some plan of this description seems to liave 
been devised between the two monarchs, but was post- 
poned for further consideration, and probably from a 
hope of additional assistance during the remainder of the 
year. Spain, however, was said to have been considered 
as a party to the project. The following was the outline 
of the plan : — Gustavus, at the head of thirty-six thou- 
sand Swedes and Russians, was to have landed as near 
as possible to Paris, for the purpose of marching directly 
to that capital, and of thus creating a diversion, while the 
main armies of the other powers in alliancc; penetrated 

T 3 
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the Frencli frontiers ; or, at least, with the design of 
seizing some important sea-port, and of waiting there the 
issue of a negotiation which was to be set on foot with 
the leaders of the French revolution. Besides the co- 
operation of her troops, Spain was expected to furnisl), 
for the expenses of the expedition, a considerable suni 
of money. 

But the acceptance of the constitution by the king of 
France, wliicli occurred about this time, appeared to give 
a new turn to the affairs of that country, Spain began 
to recede from her original promises of assistance, and 
became principally studious of tlie i)reservation of peace. 

In spite, however, of every obstacle, Giistavus perse- 
vered in Ids d(\sign ; but, before his intended departure 
from his kingdom, he convened (^called together) a diet 
{meeting of the .states), for the purpose of re-establishing 
a more perfect ord(?r in his finances, which had been de- 
ranged by the late war. The diet assembled, and after 
having proceeded in the business of its meeting, witli 
tiic utmost tranquillity, passing many rc^solutions tliat 
strengthened the royal prerogative, peaceably terminated 
its sittings. 

The moment for his embarking on his long projected 
enterprise seemed now fast approaching, and every do- 
mestic arrangement, previously to his de])arture, wais 
finally adjusted, when an unexpected c? tastroplie ( fatal 
occurrence) took place, which cut him off in the midst of 
his dreams of glory, and hurried liim to an untimely grave. 
Among the order of the nobility lie had many daring 
and inveterate enemies, wlio liad become so in conse- 
quence of the recent revolution, which had deprived tliem 
of their power ; these secretly wished for an opportunity to 
revenge tliem selves on their too popular sovereign. The 
diet, which liad lately met, by its firm and full adherence 
(attachment) to the royal cause, contributed augment 
(increase) the hatred of his enemies, and rouse them to 
some immediate and desperate act of vengeance. A per- 
son named Ankarstroem, who was a gentleman by birth, 
and had been an officer in the guards, offered himself as a 
ready instrument for their bloody purpose. Exclusive of 
what he termed public motives for his conduct, this man 
professed to feel a private and personal resentment against 
the king, on account of a former prosecution for high treason. 
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The conspirators, among whom were some persons of 
high rank, formed several projects to effect this design, 
and made several attempts without success. Suspicions 
of some lurking treason began to be entertained ; reports 
of plots and conspiracies alarmed the public mind ; and 
the king was perpetually cautioned by his friends not to 
expose his person unnecessarily. To every recpicst of 
this kind he unfortunately turned a deaf ear, remarking, 
That were he to listen to every idle rumour of plots, he 
should be afraid of drinking even a glass of water.*’ 

On the Kith of March, while supping with some per- 
sons oF his household, before lie went to a masquerade 
at the opera-house, he received an anonymous (rvitkout a 
Qunrui) letter, which, although written in hostile language, 
advised him not to attend the mas(iuerade that evening, 
as a conspiracy was formed for his assassination. Always 
conhdeiit and intrepid, he showed the letter to some of 
liis friends then present, treated its contents with ridicule, 
and ])(:rsistcd, in spite of their earnest entreaties to the 
contrary, in his original intention of visiting the opera- 
house. lie accordingly proceeded to the fatal spot, enter- 
ing the room, arm-in-arm, with the baron do Essen, his 
muster oF the horse ; but bad scarcely taken two or three 
turns there, before he suddenly found himself surrounded 
by a crowd, violently pressing upon him, and was shot by 
n {)crsoii behind him in the left side. A cry of fire was 
instantly raised, and the confusion in the assembly became 
indescribable. Gustavus was not killed on the spot ; but, 
falling on a bench near him, immediately called out for 
all tile doors to be shut, and every person to be un- 
masked. He was afterwards led into an adjoining apart- 
ment. On the floor of the room were found a pistol 
and dagger, or rather a knife of a peculiar construction 
(rfiake), both of which the assassin was supposed to have 
dropped after the perpetration (committmg) of the horrid 
fleed. Every person, as he left tlie room, was compelled 
to unmask, and give in his name. Ankarstrocm was the 
last person who left it ; yet he left it without being dis- 
covered. He afterwards confessed that he had intended 
to have despatched the king, after the discharge of the 
pistol, with his dagger ; but his hand trembling as he 
raised it, he involuntarily (against his 7vill) dropped it 
on the floor. 
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On the following morning, the arimt which had been' 
found were submitted to public examination, and were 
recognised by a gunsmith and cutler of tin', city ; the 
former deposing that ho had repaired the identical pistol 
for captain Ankarstrccm, and the latter, that he had made 
the dagger, at the recpiest of the same person. Upon these 
grounds, orders Avere issued for the immediate apprelnm- 
sion of Ankarstrccm, who, when the commander of the 
guards that w(^rc come to seemre his person acquainted 
him with his errand, surrendered his person, acknovv - 
lodged himself guilty, and expressed his regret at not 
liaving succeedecl to kill the king on llie spot ; — to use his 
own words, “-In liberating the world and his country 
irom such a monster and tyrant.” This free avow'al being 
reported to the then sitting regency, farther orders were 
given for the immediate inquest {inqtivn/) into this affair, 
and for the trial of Ankarstrccm, who, Avith others like- 
wise apprehended upon suspicion, grounded on the former’s 
confession, of being more or less concerned in this regi- 
cide {murder of a hingf) were brought before the liigh 
coih’t of judicature (justice); which court, on proceeding 
to the examination of Ankarstrccm, received the folloAv- 
ing, and Avithout the least compulsion (forcejy delivered 
confession, viz. — That he, Ankarstrccm and count Horn, 
after having conceived and established a kind of reci- 
procal {mutual) friendship and confidence, had to one 
another disclosed their minds and sentiments respecting 
the political situation of the kingdom, with which they 
were both discontented ; and agreed that an assassination 
of the king was the only means and expedient for effecting 
a change in the present government ; — That Ankarstrccm, 
prompted by personal revenge against the king, for an 
indictment of cf'ime?i hesco inajestatis (the crime of high 
treason,) carried on, on behalf of the crown, against him, 
and in consequence of which he, the last year, had been 
condemned to twenty years’ imprisonment, iiad offered 
himself to serve as an instrument for that purpose : — That 
after this, Horn and his associate conceived a plan for 
carrying off the king by force, during the night, when 
sleeping at his villa (country-seat) of Haga ; but finding 
it too well guarded, and consequently too dangerous an 
enterprise, they entirely relinquished tliis scheme : — That 
count Bibbing, who, by his friend count Horn, was in- 
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for mod not only of all that had preceded, but likewise of 
Aiikarstr<em’s intention to assassinate the king, acceded 
to this association, and fixed a meeting witli these two 
persons at the estate of Horn, situated at a small distance 
irom Stockholm, called Ilufrudstadt, where they agreed 
and resolved as follows : — TJiat the king should be assas- 
sinated by Ankarstrocin, either wdth pistols or a dagger, 
at an opportunity when the murderer could find means to 
hide himself in a great crowd ; and, for this reason, the 
])lay or the masc|ueradc was chosen in preference to any 
other. Agreeably to this, Horn and Ankarstreem went 
to tlie j)lay the 16th of January, where th(*y had taken 
])laces near the box of the king, in order that the mur« 
(lerer (who was provided with two loaded pistols) might 
find an easy opportunity to fire at the king when he came 
through the covered walk, which lie generally did when 
going to the play ; and that Ankarstrocm, after having 
lired, might run down the back stairs and escape. But 
tlie king not going that evening through the above- 
mentioned walk to the play, Ankarstrocm found himself 
thwarted (dimppohited) in his design ; lie resolved, there- 
ibre, to avail himself of the opportunity of the next play, 
wliich was to be given two days after, but was this time, 
by the same event as before, frustrated in his attempt. 


READING CIIL 

ASSASSINATION OF GUSTAVOS III., KING OT' SWEDEN, 
BY ANKAKSTRGiM. — CONCLUDED. 

1792. 

Baffled in their sanguine expectations, the conspira- 
tors met again, and agreed to try the next opportunity, 
which was a masquerade, to be given the night between 
the 19th and 20th of January, where Ankarstrocm went; 
hut not finding a sufficient crowd of people there, he 
^gain deferred the execution of his criminal attempt. The 
.lowing day Ankarstrocm and Ribbing set out for the 
let at Gefle, where the former, intending to commit the 
ttiurder, always carried a pair of loaded pistols about 
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him, in hopes to meet tlie king, as he frequently did, 
Avalking incognito. Alter the diet they returned to Stock- 
holm, and it was again determined to make another trial 
on the 2d of March, when another masquerade was to be 
given ; but, by the same reasons as at the preceding, the 
assassin was prevented from the gratification of his pur- 
j)ose. A third masquerade, which was to have been given 
1)11 the 9th, was put olf till the 16th, on account of the 
rigour of the season during these days. Previously to 
the masquerade announced for the 16th, the conspirators 
jissembled at the chateau of count Horn, where count 
IJibbing imparted to them, that Liljehorn, lieutenant- 
colonel in the army, and major in the king’s guards, had 
been informed by him of the whole, and that he had pro- 
mised that the regiment under his command, as well as 
the battalions of artillery then at Stockholm, and the 
regiment of tlie late queen-dowager, sliould assist, in case 
a revolution could be brought about : — that the count 
Bibbing also had imparted this secret to major-general 
Pechlin, who had likewis('. promised his assistance in 
b’^jnging about the intended revolution after the king’s 
death. For these reasons, and tliat of fear, in particular, 
that the secret now imparted {eonnnunlcaied) to so many 
might be betrayed, count Kibbing furtlier urged the neces- 
sity of tlie king’s speedy assassination, in which they all 
agreed. The injxt day they met at count Ribbing’s lodg- 
ings, where they mentioned to one another the dresses 
eacli of tliern Avas to wear at the masquerade; and Ribbing 
promised to engage as many as he could get tliere, for the 
sake of enlarging the crowd. Pechlin, whom they met 
afterwards, promised the same. 

Every measure was now taken that the attempt should 
not fail. Ankarstroeni, accompanied by Horn, went 
home to load bis pistols (according to his own confession) 
witli one round ball, one square ditto, eleven small shot, 
and seven nails. This being done, they both dressed 
and went together to the opera-house, tlm former armed 
,AvitIi the above-mentioned pistols and dagger. The king 
had not then arrived, but entered the saloon some time 
after, holding his grand equerry, baron Essen, by the 
arm, and walked forwards to the middle of the theatre, 
where he stopped. Ankarstreem, observing when the 
king entered the room, slid between him and his company^ 
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and followed lurn at a small distance, and as soon as the 
king had stopped, chose his station behind a scene, to- 
wards which tlie king turned his back, and discharged 
one of his pistols so near that the end of it bmched the 
king’s domino (a masquerade dress.) Having tired Ids 
pistol, and seeing that the monarch did not tall from 
the shot, Ankarstrccin drew his dagger, in order to stal) 
ihe king, but was seized with a kind of trembling, which 
iimde him drop not ordy the pistol but also the dagger 
on tin', ground, after which he walked away to conceal 
liiinself amongst the crowd, crying that a fire was broke 
out, in which be was jc^ined by several voices. All 
now being piirformed, he sought for an opportunity to 
lid himself of tlie other pistol (the contents of whicli 
were intended for Idmseli*, but Ids courage failed 1dm) 
without being perceived. In this be also succeeded be- 
fore the general search came on ; fur as soon as tlie king 
was wounded, the doors were shut, so that nobody could 
get away, and every body was obliged to unmask and 
to be searclied, and to writii his name before he went out. 
Ankarstrtem, after having undergone this ceremony, went 
({uietly home, where he stayed the next morning, till he 
was taken into custody. After having, without any com- 
punction (remorse) soever, confessed Ids cidnie ; and 
l)c‘ng, by several convincing proofs, found guilty, he was 
condemned to tlic highest and most ignominious punisli- 
inent of his country — that of standing on the pillory for 
lliree days in tliree different squares, and to be publicly 
hogged by the scavenger's .servant in every square, and 
after that to be carried out of the town, to have his right 
hand cut otF by the scavengei', and, lastly, to be beheaded 
ky the common executioner, and his body divided into 
four part:;, put upon wheels, to remain till it was 
destroyed — the right liand to be put upon one wheel by 
itself. 

As to the other persons, more or less concerned in the 
above-mentioned regicide, their names were — Bjeliki, ba- 
i*on ; Ehrensward, baron ; HartmanstorfiT, major in the 
artillery; Jacob Von Engestrom, counsellor ot the chan- 
cery; his brother, Jean Von ISngestrom ; and several 
others of less note. 

Baron Bjeliki took poison upon seeing the guards 
t^rrive to arrest him, and died a short time after : Horn 
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hanged himself wlien under arrest, and another poisoned 
himself. 

Ankarstrocm, on the first day of liis standing in tlie 
pillory, harangued the people, and bore the Avhippiiii^ 
with great fortitude. TJie succeeding whippings aticcted 
him very much. The clergyman avIio attended him d(!- 
elared tliat he expressed the deepest contrition (sory'oi)') 
ibr the horrible crime he had committed, and felt tin; 
keenest pangs of remorse, imploring the pardon of tli^' 
sovereign and of the state, and deprecating the vcngeanci' 
of the Almighty, which he had so justly incurred hy 
tlie violation of one of the most sacred laws of God and 
of man. 

The wound which the king received was not imme- 
diately declared likely to prove fatal. Although his suf- 
ferings from it must have been excruciating in the extreme, 
he bore them with unexampled courage and resignation, 
lie summoned Ids friends around him, and even those 
who from their opposition to his measures had been 
ranked among his enemies ; the latter of whom he ad- 
cTressed with that true magnanimity for which he was so 
remarkably distinguished. ‘‘Now,’’ said he to them, 
“ am I indeed consoled for my misfortune, since it again 
brings round me my old friends.” For several days to- 
gether he endured the torment of his wound with the 
greatest apparent tranquillity, without the utterance of n 
groan or a murmur. Tlie end, however, of his suf- 
ferings at length arrived. On the 28th a mortification 
evidently took place ; and, on the following morning, 
sensible of his danger, he confessed himself, according 
to the usage of his church, to his high almoner, with 
sincere but calm and unostentatious devotion ; after 
which, be observed to him : — “ I doubt whether, in the 
eyes of my Maker, I have any great merit, but, at least, 
I have the consolation to reflect that, wilfully, I never 
injured any person.” Having performed this solemn act 
of religion, it was his desire to receive the sacraments, 
and take leave of his queen, who had not been admitted 
to him while his fate remained undecided. The better 
to enable his mind to support with dignity and fortitude 
the discharge of these important and affecting duties, he 
prepared to take some repose, when immediately, 
having bid adieu to the noblemen in waiting, he expired 
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Previously to liis death, he settled the regency of the 
kingdom, during the minority of his son ; appointing his 
brother, the duke of Sudarniania, regent. To his bro- 
ther he made it his dying request, that all the conspira- 
tors might be pardoned ; and was with dilfieulty per- 
suaded even to except the assassin himself lioni this 
libei’al but undeserved: act of clemency. 

Thus miserably perished, in the forty-sixth year of his 
age, the heroic Gustav us 111. of Sweden. After having 
nobly braved death in all its most liideous Ibrms, botii 
j)y sea and land, in a novel sj)ecics of warfare, peculiarly 
marked by ferocity and blood ; after having, by the most 
extraordinary exertions of courage and enterprise, though 
left alone and shamefully deserted by his allies, extorted 
{forced) a safe and honourable peace from his dangerous 
and superior enemy; after having retrieved f'ceovered) 
and adorned with new glory, the ancient martial charac- 
ter and honour of his country; after all these exploits, 
wiien returned home, crowned witli laurels, and in the 
arms of peace, in fthe centre of his own capital, sur- 
rounded by his subjects, friends and courtiers, preparing, 
with a generous contempt of repeated warnings, to relax 
in those pleasures which he had well earned by his toils, 
lie was destined to experience the hard fortune of falling 
by the vile hand of a traitorous assassin. 


HEADING CIV. 

FLIGHT OF LOUIS XVI. TO VAUENNES, AND HIS 
KE-CAPTURE. 

1792. 

The situation of Louis XVT. had long been such, tha^ 
various plans were formed at different times, to extricate 
him from it ; but whether he was unwilling to place him- 
self at the mercy of foreigners, or wliether he dreaded 
tlic ascendant {mperiorit}/) which the count d’ Artois, if 
be should return at the head of a victorious emigration, 
'vould take in the government which he would have esta- 
blished, he chose rather to restore the monaichy by his 
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own efTTorts. lie had in tho marquis do Bouillc, a par- 
tisan devoted and active, who equally condemned the 
omit^ration and the national assembly, and who promised him 
a rei'uge and support in his army. For some time a secret 
corr(i8pondence had been carried on between him and 
the king. Bouille prepared everything for his reception. 
Under the pretext of a movement of the enemy’s troops 
on the frontier, lie established a camp at Montmedy; he 
placed detachments upon tlie route the king was to follow, 
to serve as his escort ; and, as he must have a motive 
for these dispositions, he pretended that they were for 
pi’otecting the military chest destined for the payment of 
the army. When the king had once resolved, he sought 
the means of execution. All the preparations for depar- 
ture were made with the profoundest secrecy; few per- 
sons were acquainted witli tliein, and no circumstance 
betrayed them. Louis XYI. and his queen, on the con- 
trary, did everything to remove suspicion : and on tho 
20tli of June, in the night, at the moment fixed for depar- 
ture, they quitted the chateau, one by one, in disguise. 
They escaped tho vigilance of thc3 guards, and met each 
other upon the boulevards, where a carriage being waiting 
for tliern, they instantly started on the road to Chalons 
and Montmedy. 

The king and his family continued their journey witli- 
out stopping, until they safely arrived within the limits of 
M, Bouille’s command ; when the very precautions taken 
by that officer for their security became tlieir source of 
danger. Orders liad been issued by him, under date of 
the 13th, 14th, and IJtli of June, for dilfercnt parties of 
hussars and dragoons to patrol at various places on tlic 
i*oad from Paris, and escort two carriages which were said 
to be expected with treasure. The secret of the royal 
lainily being in the carriages, was entrusted to the com- 
manding officers alone, and they were to communicate it 
to the men, whenever they should judge it expedient 
(proper). One party of hussars entered the little town of 
St. Menehould on the evening of the 20tli ; and depart- 
ing the next morning towards Paris, was succeeded by a 
detachment of dragoons. The appearance of these troops 
alarmed tlie inhabitants. In the evening, between the 
hours of seven and eight, two carriages changed horses, 
and passed on without exciting any suspicion of the per- 
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sonngos who were iu them ; but they wore scarcely gone, 
when some circumstances in the conduct of the command- 
ing officer, who spoke with marked familiarity to one of 
the couriers attending tlie carriages, made the postmaster 
jVr. Drouet, suspect some mystery ; and he, in conse- 
quence, thought it his duty to inform the municipality 
{civil auiliorities). While tlui magistrates were debating 
on the siibje'ct, an express from Marne increased their 
fears ; and tliey finally ordered M. Drouet, and another 
of the inhabitants named Guillaume, to follow and stop 
the carriages. At Clermont, the liorscs were ordered for 
Verdun, but the travellers turned offi to Yarennes, whieli 
was tiie more private road to JMontmedy. Yarennes not 
being a post town, a relay had been there ])r()vided for 
the king, but unluckily at tlie further end of the town, 
and tlie postilions did not choose to pass the house at 
the entrance without baiting {7*eJreshin(j) their liorses. 
The king being eager to proceed, his three attendants, 
and even liiinself, offiercd tJic men a purse of a hundred 
louis d’or to go on ; hut the magnitude of the sum, which 
was meant to operate as a temptation, only gave an alarm; 
a dispute ensued ; in the midst of which arrived M. 
Drouet aiul his companion. Their first care was to pre- 
vent the further progress of the carriages; and oppor- 
tunely for their purpose, they found near the town bridge, 
over which the road lay, a cart loaded witli furniture; 
this they overturned, so as completely to obstruct the 
way. Having secured this point, they called up the 
principal magistrates, the commandant of the national 
guards, and other persons in civil and military autliority, 
who here, as at St. IMenehould, had tlieir suspicions ex- 
cited by the mysterious movements of the troops during 
the two preceding days; the king having been, in truth, 
expected by M. Bouille one day sooner. The passport 
of the travellers was then demanded and produced. Some 
thought it sufficient ; others said it ought to have been 
signed by the president of the national assembly as well 
as by the king. Till it could be regularly examined at the 
town*hall, JM. Sausse, the procureur {conimo7i councilman) 
of the commune, a tallow-chandler by trade, inviled the 
travellers into his house. To avoid observation they ac- 
cepted the offer. A loaf, some clieese, and a bottle of 
Burgundy were placed before them. Whether the king’s 
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appetite was more easy to please from long abstinence (for 
since his departure from Paris he liad taken no refresh- 
ment but a morsel of bread, and two or three glasses of 
champagne, which tliey had brought with them in the 
carriage) or whether he merely wished to ingratiate him- 
self with liis host, he pronounced the wine to be some of 
the best be bad ever tasted. 

He then entered into familiar conversation on the cir- 
cumstances, office, and views of M. Sausse, the gencnil 
state of the town, and the sentiments of the adjacent 
country. Upon hearing that the mayor was gone to the 
national assembly, he is said, for the lirst time, to havi* 
betrayed some emotion. He asked if there was any club 
{political meeting^ at Varennes, and being told there was 
not, ‘‘ So much the better,” r(‘joined lie, “ these villan- 
ous clubs have ruined France.” During the whole dis- 
course the queen said very little: the king showed much 
restless expectation, and, after some time, inquired with 
impatience about the different ways of pursuing his jour- 
ney. Meanwhile M, Sausse endeavoured to amuse and 
detain his guests, but occasionally leaving the room, 
under pretence of appeasing {quieting) the tumult at the 
^oor, or of giving orders to liavc the bridgii cleared, sent 
the most pressing messages to the neighbouring districts 
for assistance. 

A detachment of sixty hussars bad been posted by M. 
Bouille at Varennes, under the command of JNL Kodwell, 
a lieutenant. This young man was not entrusted with 
the secret. He supposed only that he was to escort a 
military chest. In consequence he did not attempt to 
form {dram up) his huzzars, when the alarm was first 
given of some travellers having been stopjicd and de- 
tained; and the soldiers, mingling with the inhabitants 
of the town, caught the feelings and passions of the miih 
titude. M. Raigecourt, and the youngest son of M. 
Bouille, who had been sent that morning to provide for 
the king’s safety, on hearing the tumult, hastened towards 
the house of the commandant, but found the street bar- 
ricadoed. They had only time to mount their horses 
and rush through the armed crowds that opposed them to 
inform the general of the event. A second detachment 
of forty huzzars belonging to the same regiment, now 
arrived from Pont Somraeville, under the command ot 
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]\r. Boiidat, and with them M. Go^las and another officer 
of ]'ank, both of whom had been long entrusted with the 
wliole plan. They had been stationed at Pont Sommc- 
ville, for the purpose of giving such orders as miglit be 
ueccssary to the detachments at the ditfercmt posts ; and 
that they might have every thing in readiness, they were 
to be made acquainted with the approach of the royal 
family by a courier despatched before with intelligenci*. 
Some accident, however, liaving happened to one of the 
royal can iages near Clifdons, after waiting two hours be- 
yond the appointed time, they marclied the troops back 
towards Montmehly, and endeavouring, by a cross road, 
to avoid St. Menehould, lost their way, so as not to 
arrive at Yarennes till almost an hour after the king. At 
llie entrance of the town, they were met by the national 
guards, with some camion, and were obliged to dismount. 
IsL Boiidet then demanded to sec the party of liis regi- 
ment tiosted in the town. M. Rod well came alone to 
him to receive his orders ; and being told wliat was th(^> 
({uality of the travellers, was directed to do every thing 
for their defence and relief ; instead ol‘ which, lie set off 
to inform the geiunad at Steiiay, leaving the command of 
Ids men to one of the quarter-masters, who was very ill 
affected* to the royal cause. Notwithstanding this loss of 
support from their comrades, the detachment from Pont 
Somtneville reached the house where the royal travel- 
lers were detained ; and M. Goglas, addressing himself 
to M. Sausse, who still affected not to know the rank of 
his guests, desired admittance, which was granted. The 
king told him to remain quiet, refusing to owe his 
deliverance to force. M. Goglas then went out, and to 
try whether his men had been corrupted in his absence, 
asked them, if they were for the king or the nation ? upon 
which they cried out unanimously {with one mind) “ For 
the nation ; for that we are, and ever will be.” Imme- 
diately one of the national guards put himself at their 
head and was received as their commander. 

At length when M. Sausse perceived that a sufficient 
force was collected to secure his guests against a rescue, 
and from all that had passed, no longer doubted of their 
quality, he resolved to inform them that they must return 
to Paris. After walking up and down the room two or 
Ikree times with the king, he suddenly pointed to a pic- 
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lure, and said, ‘‘ Sire, that is your picture.” ‘‘ Yes,” 
cried Louis, finding all further concealment vain. “ I 
am your king. Surrounded in the capital with daggers 
and bayonets, I am come to my faithful subjects of the 
provinces, in quest of that happiness and peace Avhich 
every one of you enjoys, I and my family could not 
remain in Paris without danger of being murdered.” lie 
added many atfectiiig entreaties and liberal ; 

while the queen, taking the dauphin in her arms, adjured 
l\r. Sausse, in the most pathetic manner, to save the king 
and the future hope of the nation. Tiie procureur, liow- 
ever remained inexorable (^riot to he moved)^ and even 
expressed himself with warmth. A man of the name of 
Chemin, sent from the magistrates of Clermont, now ar- 
rived, and insulted the king with some sliarp and indecent 
remonstrances, but Louis only told him, he was an indis- 
creet man. Upon another (M. Nutal, formerly in the 
service of the })rince of Condc,) who was beginning an 
impertinent harangue to him, he turned his back witli 
coiitemf)t. At length he assumed a firm tone, and asserted 
liis right of passing wherever he pleased within tlie king- 
dom ; declaring that he meant only to go to Montmedy; 
and inviting the municipal (torn') officers, with the na- 
tional guards of Vareunes, to accompany him thither. 
In answer, the decree, fixing his residence within twenty 
leagues of the national assembly, was shown to him, “ No,” 
said he, indignantly, that decree 1 never sanctioned.” 

M. liobccuf, an aid-de-camp of INI. La Fayette, arriving 
about this period with the Qrd<*rs of the national assem- 
bly, the king immediately knew him. “ So then,” he 
exclaimed, M, La Fayette has made me his jirisoner a 
second time, that he may establish his republic.” He re- 
peated the assurances which he had betbre given, of his 
not having had any intention to quit France; his desti- 
nation, he insisted, was to Montmedy ; he consented, 
however, to return. 
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READING CV. 

FLIGHT OP LOUIS XAH. TO VARENNES, AND IIIS 
RE-CA1"TURE. CONCLUDED. 

1792. 


From the moment that the king had avowed liimself, 
the alarm-bell had been ringing ; national guards and 
armed peasants came flocking from all the neighbouring 
towns and villages. The morning was wasting, and some 
i’resh detachments of cavalry appeared in the neighbour- 
hood ; one of which, advancing from the town of Dun, 
had in vain attempted to force a passage. Idio com- 
manding officer, M. Deslong, then demanded leave to see 
the king, and to return unmolested. Ileing permitted, 
he asked tlui orders of liis sovereign, and was answered, 
that he could give no orders, he was a prisoner. I 
fear,” continued Louis, “ M. Bouille can do me no ser- 
vice, but I know he will do wliatever he can j” and being 
a second time asked for his orders, he repeated, 1 am 
a prisoner; I can give no orders.” After this interview, 
it was resolved immediately to hasten the king^s depar- 
ture; he was informed, about eight o’clock, that the car- 
nages were ready to convey him and his family back to 
the capital. They submitted to their fortune; while, to 
leave them no doubt of their condition, the three gentle- 
men who had attended them in the habit of couriers, were 
placed on the coach-box, full in view, with their arms 
pinioned behind their backs. Tlie escort perpetually in- 
creased as they passed along, so as to bid defiance to the 
detachments of cavalry. M, Bouille himself, the mo- 
ment that be beard of the arrest at Varennes, ordered out 
the royal German regiment under arms between four and 
live o’clock in the morning ; but, from different circum- 
stances, their march was delayed nearly an hour. Tlireo 
miles beyond Stenay, the general commanded the troops 
fo halt; told them what had happened; that the king 
intended to come to Montraedy, and had chosen them for 
his body guard ; asked if they would follow him ; and 
cheerfully answering tliat they would, distributed 
Jimong them four hundred louis d’or. When he drew 
to Varennes, he met wdth M. Deslong, who related 
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to him his conversation with the king, and his subsequent 
miscarriage in trying to find a ford in the river. ]\[. 
Bouille, notwitlistanding, endeavoured agaiuj in diffe- 
rent places, to pass the river, l)ut witlioiit success, lie 
saw no hope of succouring his sovereign, lie perceived 
a force, much superior to iiis own, collecting from every 
quarter. He marched back his regiment, and, with liis 
principal officers, fled from France 

The whole of that day at Paris was spent in listening 
to various reports, which were contradicted as fast as they 
were circnlated, of the royal family having been stopped 
hi their flight. The assembly, after despatching such 
common business as was before them, employ^cd theni- 
s(ilves in supplying whatever measures yet seemed to he 
wanting to the exigency of their situation. Particularly, 
they passed a new oatii, to he taken by military men, 
omitting all mention of the king, and binding the army 
to defend the constitution against all enemies, domestic 
as well as foreign, and to obey no orders but those of tlu* 
assembly. They also took into consideration the draught 
{drmvbig u])) of an address to the French people, which 
had been prepared by the committee appointed to answer 
tRe royal declaration. It was not above one-third as 
long as the paper to which it was opposed. It omitted 
all notice of many principal facts, put in issue by the 
king, especially the insults and outrages for ever heaped 
upon him and his family ; and it met liis observations on 
the nature of the government, and the usurpation of all 
power by tlie committees of the assembly, and the popu- 
lar societies, not with argument but rhetorical turns of 
sarcasm {bitter reproach) and sophistry { false reasonin(j\ 
and, sometimes, with plain misrepresentation. What most 
deserved praise, and actually received it from Robes- 
pierre, was the care taken to impute nothing criminal di- 
rectly to the person of the king, and even to introduce 
some conciliatory expressions of tenderness towards him. 
By a comparison of the cases, thus respectively on one 
side and the other, submitted to the world and posterity, 
the king and the nation must ultimately be judged. 

After this address had been decreed, the assembly 
paused for an hour or two, when a cry resounded through 
the hall, He is taken! he is taken 1’^ M. Maugiii, a 
surgeon of Vareniies, appeared at the bar, with letters 
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from the magistrates of that town ; from St. Menehould, 
and from the administration of the district of Clermont 
and of Marne. The assembly immediately named three 
commissioners — M. La Tour Maubourg, M. Barnave, 
and M. Petion ; one from each of the principal parties 
that formed the majority. Their charge was to protect 
the royal family, and, especially, to show and maintain the 
respect due to the royal dignity ; to which end tliey had 
ftdl powers given them over the whole military force of 
iVance. 

The next day the national guards of Paris filed through 
the hall, holding up their right hands, and swearing, as 
they passed, to the words of the new oath ; after whom 
followed a long train of volunteers, from the lowest of 
the populace, in their ordinary dresses, some with mus- 
kets, and some with pikes, filling the air with republican 
cries, while the band of the national guard, seated in 
tlie body of the assembly, was playing revolutionary tunes. 
The barriers of Paris, which had just been shut, were 
now again thrown open, and travelling was once more 
free through all the interior of the kingdom, except 
within fifteen miles of the frontiers. A decree was also 
passed, which, after expressing much satisfaction at the 
tiiinquillity hitherto preserved in the capital, authorized 
the department, the municipality, and the commander-in- 
chief, to take whatever measures they might think fit for 
the safety of the royal person and family. 

Four days were the king and his family on the road, 
exposed personally to all . manner of insults, from the 
harangues of the magistrates, as they, proceeded through 
c.very village, and from the cries of the armed multitude 
that surrounded the carriages. But they were doomed 
to witness a scene more afflicting to their senses than any 
words. The marquis Dampierre, learning that they were 
passing near his estate, mounted his horse, pierced 
through the crowd, approached the carriages, alighted, 
bowed, and respectfully kissed the hand of the captive 
sovereign, in which attitude he received in his body 
three musket balls, discharged at him from behind. lie 
fell, and the king in vain stretched out to him the hand 
which he had just kissed; the wheels of the carriage 
Went over him, and his last breath was uttered in a cry of 
feyalty. 

u 
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When the three commissioners met the royal family 
near Epernay, the king seemed touched with the atten- 
tion and respect expressed in the decree of the^ assembly. 
He made a short answer, and declared, as he did on every 
occasion, that he never meant to quit the kingdom. From 
that period till his arrival in the neighbourhood of Paris, 
the journey was a little more supportable ; especially as 
from Dormans, where they slept that night, the commis- 
sioners, alarmed by increasing apprehensions of a rescue, 
quickened their motions, sent forward to have relays ol 
horses ready, and took with them as a guard only such 
armed men as were on horseback. At Bondy, on the 
25th, the Parisian guards took charge of i#ieiy royal pri- 
soners, and covered over with sweat rfhd dust, breaking 
out into invectives {abuse) as ferocious as their enunt- 
enances, they struck the three captives on the coacH-^box 
with so much terror that, having reason to fear the most 
refined barbarity of torture, these unfortunate men im- 
plored death as a favour. Some chosen grenadiers, how- 
ever, marching on each side, so as to cover them, and 
the commissioners being placed so as to protect the king 
and queen with their own persons, all arrived at Paris in 
safety. 

As they approached the capital, the multitude thai 
flocked out to meet them retarded their progress. It war 
about seven in the evening when they entered the city. 
All the streets were lined with an immense concourse ot 
spectators of all ages, all sexes, observing a profound 
silence, with their heads covered, having been forbidden 
by Fayette, on pain of corporal punishment, to show 
any of the accustomed marks of respect. La Fayette 
hin^elf rode before the king, commanding all to bo co- 
vered. Behind the two carriages was seen an open 
chariot, adorned with laurels, in which the national 
guard, who first seized the royal family at Varennes, was 
drawn in triumph. When the king and the queen arrived 
at the Tuileries, and were going to alight, the populace 
{mob) there stationed burst into repeated shouts of ‘‘ the 
law, the law.” Instantly a tumult began around the 
royal carriages, and continued to thicken, till the horri- 
ble cries of blood reached the assembly," at that time de- 
liberating on some indifferent subject ; and commissioners 
were deputed, who happily succeeded in restoring trau* 
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quillity. The royal family entered their prison, and the 
iron gates were closed upon them. 

Whatever could lead to any discovery was demanded 
from the king ; the keys of his coach-seats, his pocket- 
books, everything : he was denied all communication with 
his wife, his sister, his children, and his servants, and 
confined under custody of the national guards, who had 
shown such evil dispositions towards him. Fifteen officers 
constantly watched in his apartment, and the door of his 
bed-chamber was left open during the night. The rest of 
tlie royal family were guarded in the same manner. All 
night long a sentinel took post in the arm-chair by the 
bedside of the queen, who dared not to undress herself ; 
and at frequent Intervals the commanding officer undrew 
the curtains to see that she was there. At every window 
of her apartment, on the terrace over which it looked, 
was placed a soldier, and two on the outside of a door 
which led towards the room whefte her son was confined. 
It is said, that among those who were appointed to this 
duty, she recollected one man to have been a principal 
actor in the horrible scenes at Versailles, in October, 
1789, and that, applying to have him exchanged, she was 
refused that favour by M. La Fayette. But the most 
afflicting circumstance in the captivity of this unhappy 
family was the malignant art used to poison the mind 
of the d&uphin against his royal parents, from whom^he 
was separated. He was taught by his guards, in ridicule 
of his father’s misfortunes, to play at the arrest of the king. 
The treatment of our Charles I* to the last moment of his 
life, though not to be praised, was mucl» less reprehen- 
sible. When some of the soldiers, at the instigation of 
their officers, cried ‘^Justice,” the multitude blessed 
him. He had no sentinels in his chamber. Colonel 
Hacker used to knock submissively at his door, nor ven- 
tured, without being ordered from within, to enter ; and 
colonel Tomlinson, in conducting him to the scaffold, 
walked by his side bareheaded. 
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READING CVI. 

MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

In taking a retrospective (jbackwa7*d) view of the manners 
of Europe, during the eighteenth century, the two nations 
which most arrest attention are Russia and France. 

The efforts which Peter the Great made to polish tiie 
manners of his barbarous subjects are well known. The 
means, however, which he adopted, were frequently but 
ill adapted to attain his object : that this was the cascj, 
the following anecdote will prove. Having remarked, 
during his travels, that the female sex: softened the man- 
ners and gave the tone to society among the civilized 
nations of Europe ; and that the respect and deference 
shown to women in countries less enslaved than his own, 
were the origin and the scale of the urbanity {poUte^iess) 
by which their inhabitants were more or less distin- 
guished, he was desirous of having parties, assemblies, 
and circles, in which the women might, contrary to all 
former custom, take a prominent part. In ordex*, how- 
ever, the better to maintain the due observance of the laws 
of politeness and etiquette {ceremony\ his despotic barba- 
rity had conceived the idea of punishing any^iolatiou 
of them, by making the delinquent, of whichever sex, 
swallow a glass of brandy ; the natural consequence of 
which was, that the interesting party frequently broke up 
in a state of beastly intoxication. But, notwithstanding, 
in proportion as Russia became politically and commer- 
cially connected with France, Germany, and England, 
the manners of those nations were gradually introduced 
among the subjects of the czar with beneficial effect. 

While in the instance of Russia is seen a nation 
rising in the scale of politeness and civilization, it 
lamentable to contemplate the»change which took place in 
Fraijce about the same period, a change thus powerfully 
described by the eloquent Mr. Burke ; Manners are of 
more importance than laws. In a great measure, the 
laws depend upon them. The law touches us but here 
and there, but now and then. Manners are what vex or 
soothe, corrupt or purify, exalt or debase, barbarize or 
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refine us, by a constant, steady, uniform, insensible opera- 
tion, like that of the air we breathe in. According to 
their quality they aid morals,* they supply them, or they 
totally destroy them. Of this the new French legisla- 
tors were aware ; therefore, with the same method and 
under the same authority, they settled a system of man- 
ners the most licentious, prostitute, and abandoned ; and, 
at the same time, the most coarse, rude, savage, and fero- 
cious. Nothing in the revolution — no, not a phrase or 
a gesture, not to the fashion of a hat or a shoe, was left 
to accident. All was the result of design ; all was mat- 
ter of institution. No mechanical means could be de- 
vised in favour of this incredible system of wickedness 
and vice, that has not been employed. The noblest pas- 
sions, the love of glory, the love of country, were de- 
bauched into means of its preservation and its propagation. 
All sorts of shows and exhibitions, calculated to inflame 
and vitiate the imagination, and pervert the moral sense, 
have been contrived. They have sometimes brought 
forth five or six hundred drunken women, calling at the 
bar of the assembly for the blood of their own children, 
as being royalists or constitutionalists. Sometimes they 
liave got a body of wretches, calling themselves fathers, 
to demand the murder of their sons ; boasting that Home 
had.but one Brutus, but that they could show five hun- 
dred. There were instances in which they inverted and 
retaliated the impiety, and produced sons who called for 
the execution of their parents.” 

With respect to our own country, a reference to the 
pages of the Spectator” will give the most correct view 
of the manners of the English during the reign qf queen 
Anne ; and as, fortunately, there is still taste enough 
remaining for that admirable work to be perused, it will 
be unnecessary to insist farther upon this topic. 

That most bigoted and impolitic act of Louis XIV., 
the revocation of the edict of Nantz, caused immense 
numbers of French Protestants to seek an asylum in 
England, Holland, and other countries, where their reli- 
gious principles might be enjoyed without molestation. 
They met with a hearty welcome in England, into which 
they introduced various manufactures, as of hats, silk, 
and linen : the importation of which articles from France 
Was soon after prohibited. The culture of raw flax 
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was encouraged ; raw silk was imported from Italy and 
China ; beaver skins were procured from Hud§on’s-bay, 
where settlements had been formed, and where every 
description of furs was found in the greatest plenty, and 
of the best quality. 

From her colonies in North America England procured 
timber, masts, and yards, tobacco, rice, tar, pitch, and 
turpentine. The rich produce of the West Indian islands, 
all transported in ships belonging to the mother country, 
afforded employment to a great number of seamen ; while 
the call for clothing of all kinds, household furniture^ 
tools, and even the luxuries of the table, from Britain and 
Ireland, promoted the most active intercourse, and pro- 
duced reciprocal (mutual) prosperity. 

The vast power of the East India Company having 
awakened the jealousy of the court, it became a matter 
of consideration with the government whether its terri- 
tory should not, from prudential motives, be taken under 
the jurisdiction of the crown. The affair, however, was 
compromised, upon consideration of the company playing 
to the state fhe annual sum of X400,(X)0. In 1784, the 
board of control was appointed. To give some idea of the 
progress of the trade, it will be sufficient to state, that the 
annual sale of tea, piece-goods, saltpetre, spices, drugs, 
and other articles imported from the East, which, for six- 
teen years prior- to 1757, had scarcely exceeded the 
average of two millions sterling, amounted in 1805-6 to 
nine millions, the private trade being included. 

In the year 1763 the balance of trade was highly 
favourable to this country ; for the importations only 
amounted, in official value, to X12, 568,927, while the ex- 
ports exceeded 5,578,900. In 1800 the former branch 
rose to thirty millions and a half, and the latter to forty- 
three millions. 

The year 1744 was rendered remarl^ble by the return 
of commodore Anson from a yoyage which had occupied 
no less time than three years -and nine months, and in 
which he circumnavigated the globe* After undergoing 
innumerable hardships, privations, and dangers, and see- 
ing many of his brave sailors perish by the scurvy, he 
took the Acapulco galleon, which contained treasure, 
goods, and difierent effects, to the value of £313,000. 
Having proceeded ta Canton with this valuable prize, and 
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otlier costly spoils, he returned to England by the Cape 
of Good Hope. 

Captain Phipps, afterwards lord Mulgrave, sailed, in 
1773, to the nortliwards with the intention of discovering, 
if possible, either a north-east or north-west passage to 
India ; his progress was, however, stopped when he 
reached degrees north latitude, by immense icebergs 
and fields of ice. 

Not less than four voyages round the world were 
undertaken during the reign of George III. between 
the years 1764 and 1771. The first by commodore 
Byron, the second by Wallis, the third by Cartaret, 
and the fourth by Cook. 

In 1788 Charles Edward Stuart, more commonly known 
by the appellation of the Pretender, died at Rome. lie 
was sixty-seven years of age, and was succeeded in his 
supposed claim by his brother. Cardinal York. 

The Erench revolution broke out on the 14th of July, 
1789. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL LIST 

OP 

INVENTIONS, DISCOVERIES, &c. 

During the Eighteenth Cerdury. 


1701. — Invention of the Reflecting Telescope by Sir Isaac Newton 

Discovery of Kamschatka by the Russians. 

1704. — Newton’s Discoveries respecting Colours. 

St. Petersburg founded by Peter the Great. 

1710. — St. Paul’s rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. 

1715. — The first Aurora Borealis observed. 

1720. — Inoculation introduced into England from Constantinople; 

1721. — First experiment of Inoculation made at London upon 

Criminals. 

1738. — Westminster Bridge begun to be built, and finished in 1750. 
1740. — Admiral Anson navigates the World. 

1743. — Solar Microscope invented by Lieberkuhn. 

1751. — The New Stylo, or Gregorian Calendar, introduced into- 
England. 

1758. — Establishment of the Royal Academy of Painting at Lon- 
don — President, Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

1760. — Blackfriar’s Bridge Built. 

1762. — Expulsion of the Jesuits from Prance and most of the other 
States of Europe. 

1768. — Cook’s first Voyage. 

1769. — Bruce’s Travels in Abyssinia’ to discover the source of the 

Nile. 

1770. — Lavorsier’s Discovery of Elastic Fluids, or Gas. 

1771 . — Return of Captain Cook, in the Endeavour, after having 

discovered the Isles of New Zealand, and a great part of 
the Coast of New Holland. 
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1775. — The sexual system of Plants discovered by Linnseus. 

1781.— Discovery of the Planet Uranus, or Goorgium Sidus, by 
. Herschel. 

Discovery of two new Satellites of Saturn, and his Ring 

ascertained. ♦ 

Discovery of the Planet Ceres by Piazzi. 

]782. — Discovery of the. Planet Pallas by Gibers. 

1783. — Invention of Balloons by the Montgolfiers. 

The Pelew Isles discovered by Captain Wilson. 

1784. — First Balloon Ascension in England by Lunardi. 

Animal Magnetism invented by Mesmer 

1 700. — Telegraphs invented by C. Chappe. 

17i>5.—Discovcry of the Libration of the Moon by La Grange. 

1707. — Stereotype Printing invented by Pirmin Didot. 

1798. — Discovery of Galvanism by Galvani. 

1700, — The first Panorama painted in France by Robert Fulton. 
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GENERAL VIEW OF EUROPE AT THE 


READING evil. 

GENERAL VIEW OP EUROPE AT THE COMMENCEMENT 
OP THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

The commencement of the nineteenth century found 
almost all the hereditary thrones of Europe shaken to 
their foundations by the consequences of the French' re- 
volution. 

France, after shedding upon the scaffold the blood 
of the mild and amiable Louis XVI., and after under- 
going all the multiplied horrors of the wildest anarchy 
{want of government)y at length settled for a short time 
in a republic ; the consular power being vested in three 
persons, Buonaparte, Sieyes, and Ducos ; of whom the 
first was nominated chief consul for ten years. A still 
more extraordinary event soon after took place, for in 
1804, by a decree of the tribunate and of the, senate, 
Napoleon Buonaparte was constituted emperor of the 
French, and the supreme dignity declared to be heredi- 
tary^ in his male desc^dants. 

In England, a proclamation was issued at the com- 
mencement of this century, declaring it to be the plea- 
sure of his Majesty, that in future the royal style, titles, 
and armorfal ensigns of the imperial crown of Great 
Britain and Ireland, should be as follows : — ‘‘ Georgius 
TertiuSy Dei Gratia^ Britanniarum ReXy Fidei Defensor'^ 
George the Third, by the grace of God, of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, king, defender of 
the faith.” • 

A proposal for the re-establishment of peace was 
made at the beginning of the year 1800, in a letter 
from the chief consul of France to the king of Great 
Britain. The overture, howeve/, was rejected by the 
English ministry, as they did not imagine that sufficient 
security for the adheren<^fe to treaties could be afforded 
by a government so recently established. The papers 
relative to this proposal being laid before parliament, 
the conduct of ministers was approved of by no less ma- 
jorities than seventy-nine to six in the upper, and two 
hundred and sixty to sixty in the lower house of parlia- 
ment. .Bot the financial concerns of the kingdom were in 
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a most alarming state, there being a monstrous increase in 
the expenditure, the supplies necessary to meet the exigen- 
ces {wants) of the state being not less than £39,500,000, 
independent of a loan of £18,500,000. In this year 
also was completed the union of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, the act of union having received the royal assent 
upon the 2d of July. 

In Italy, Buonaparte crossed the Alps on the 6th 
of May, and entered Milan 'and Pavia, and on the 
16th of the ensuing month, fought the famous battle 
of Marengo. The consequence of this victory was an 
armistice granted to the Austrians, upon condition of a 
number of strong towns being put into the hands of the 
French, amongst which was Genoa. 

The French arms were equally successful in Germany, 
Avhere general Moreau, after crossing the Bhine, at the 
latter end of April, and advancing to Ulm, drove the 
Austrians from their entrenched camp. Serious appre- 
hensions were entertained for the safety of Vienna, when 
the victorious general penetrated into Bavaria, and took 
possession of Munich. . This success of the French arms 
induced the Austrians to solicit an armistice. But al- 
though this was acceded to by Moreau, and the prelimi- 
naries of peace were signed on the 28th of July, the 
new engagements entered into by the emperor with Eng- 
land prevented him from' ratifying {conjirmm^) the pre- 
liminaries, and the war began again in November. A 
battle (the famous one of Hohenlinden), was fought on 
the 3d of December, which, although hardly contested, 
terminated in the entire defeat of the Austrians. Another 
armistice proposed by the archduke Charles, the Austrian 
commander-in-chief, was now agreed upon, and w'as finally 
confirmed by the emperor. 

The czar, Paul I., disappointed in his hope of obtain- 
ing Malta,, expressed his dissatisfaction against this coun- 
try by laying an embargo (a prohibition to sail) upon all 
British ships in his ports, and even sending their captains 
and crews as prisoners up the country ; declaring, that 
the embargo as well as the sequestration {forfeiture) of 
British property should not be taken off until Russia was 
again in possession of Malta. 

Buonaparte upon quitting Egypt, for the purpose of 
forwarding his ambitious views in France, had invested 
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general Klcber with the chief command. This officer 
finding his army so much reduced as to be incompetent 
to keep possessicm of Egypt, entered into and concluded 
a treaty for the evacuation of that country. 

Anxious, however, to prevent the French armies during 
their war with Austria, from having so considerable a 
reinforcement, the English minister refused to ratify the 
' convention. Hostilities were again renewed, but after de- 
feating the Turks with great loss, and suppressing a formi- 
dable insurrection at Cairo, the French general lost his 
life in the midst of his victories, by the knife of an Ara- 
bian fanatic. General Menou was appointed his successor. 

A conclave {meeting at which the pope iti elected), for the 
election of a new pope, being held at Venice, under the 
auspices {protection?) of the emperor of Germany, cardi- 
nal Chiramonti was chosen on the 11th of Marclt, 
Having taken the name of Pius VII., he was, in July, 
allowed to take possession of Rome, together with the 
greatest part of the dominions of the church. 


READING CVIII. 

CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW. 

1812. 

On the 19th of November, 1804, Buonaparte, the 
favoured child of the revolution, was crowned emperor of 
France in the cathedral of Notre Dame, at Paris, by the 
pope, who had been compelled to cross the Alps for that 
purpose. 

In 1809 commenced the Peninsular war, in which 
the duke of Wellington gained immortal honour, and the 
British army maintained the high character which they 
had acquired by former victories. In 1810 occurred the 
marriage of Napoleon with the archduchess Maria Louisa, 
daughter of the emperor of Austria. In 1812, upon the 
refusal of Russia to concur {join) in his favourite scheme 
of excluding the British commerce from the whole 
European continent^ Napoleon resolved to inarch against 
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that empire, with all the disposable force of his dominions, 
and that of every state under his influence. 

About the end of June, the French emperor entered 
the Russian territories at the head of at least three luin- 
dred thousand men. The plan of the Russians being to 
retreat, no determined stand was made till he arrived 
before the city of Smolensko, An action was there fought 
on the 17th of August. After another most sanguinary 
battle, near the village of Mowska, near Moscow, the 
Russians again retreated. 

Napoleon, impatient to get possession of the ancient 
capital of the Russian empire, pursued the enemy with 
his accustomed vigour, on the high road of Smolensko, 
while prince Foniatowski, at the head of the fifth corps, 
marched on the right, by way of Kaluga. The viceroy, 
commanding the fourth corps, continued on the left flank, 
and by the road of Zwenighorod, marched to Moscow, 
where the wl^le army was to assemble. 

We coula judge,’^ says our narrator, ^‘of the conster- 
nation that reigned in this capital, by the terror with which 
we inspired the country people. Our arrival in Rouza (9th 
of September,) and the unmerciful manner in which we 
had treated the inhabitants, were no sooner known, than 
all the villages situated on the road to Moscow were in- 
stantly abandoned. Desolation was spread everywhere ; 
and many of those who fled, in a fit of despair, burnt their 
houses, chateaus, grain, and forage, which was scarcely 
gathered in. All these unhappy beings, terrified by the 
fatal and useless resistance of the inhabitants of Rouza, 
threw down the pikes with which they had been armed, 
in order to facilitate their escape to the thick forests at a 
distance from the road, where they hid themselves with 
their wives and children. 

“ On approaching Moscow, we had entertained the hope 
that the attachment of property, so natural to the inhabi- 
tants of large towns, would have induced the country 
people not to quit their habitations. But the grounds 
about Moscow do not belong to the citizens of this large 
town ; they are the property of the lords who had de- 
clared against us, and their peasants, equally submissive 
as the slaves of the Nieper and of the Volga, obeyed the 
orders of their masters. They had been enjoined, on 
pain of death, to fly on our' approach, and to hide in the 
woods whatever might be of use to us. 
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‘‘ We perceived tlie execution of this fatal measure on 
entering the village of Apalchtchouina. The houses 
were deserted, the castle abandoned, the furniture dashed 
to pieces, and the provisions^ wasted. Every thing pre- 
sented an image of the most frightful desolation. All 
these ravages showed us what excesses people can commit, 
when sufficiently magnanimous to prefer independence to 
riches. 

Near Karinskoe, a village half way to Zwenighorod, 
where we had to go, the Cossacks appeared. According 
to their custom, they made no stand against our advanced 
guard, but contented themselves with observing us on our 
left, by marching on an eminence parallel to the high 
road. On the summit of this height, thickly set with 
birch, rose the grey walls and the steeples of an ancient 
abbey. At the foot of the hill stood the little town of 
Zwenighorod, built on the banks of the Moskwa. On 
this point the Cossacks formed themselvei^into several 
bodies, and skirmished for some time with our light troops. 
Insensibly they were dislodged from their ambuscades, 
and we took post around Zwenighorod. 

The following morning (September 14th), desirous of 
getting to Moscow, we set off very early, and only met 
wi^h deserted villages. There were some magnificent 
castles, situated on the shores of the Moskwa, on our 
right; but the Cossacks took care to pillage them, in order 
to deprive us of the only comforts those spots could afford 
us. The corn, ready for harvest, had eitlier been trodden 
down, or eaten by the horses. The hay-stacks, which 
covered the country, were sacrificed to the flames, spread- 
ing all around an impenetrable smoke. When we at last 
reached the village of Tscherepkova, our cavalry still 
marching, the viceroy went on an eminence on our 
right, to ascertain if Moscow could be seen, this being 
the object of all our wishes ; for we considered it as the 
end of our fatigues, and the term of our expedition. 
Several hills hiding it still from our view, we perceived 
nothing but clouds of dust, which from being parallel 
with our road, indicated the m;irch which the grand army 
had taken. A few cannon-shots, fired at a distance, and 
with long intervals, made us think that our troops were 
approaching Moscow, without experiencing much re- 
sistance. 
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When we descended from that eminence, we heard 
dreadful cries. A troop of Cossacks, issuing from a neigh- 
bouring wood, had in their accustomed manner charged 
upon our chasseurs, endeavoifering to stop the march of 
our van guard. But our brave fellows, far from being 
intimidated by this unexpected attack, met courageously 
those vain efforts by which a powerless horde tried to 
impede our entrance into the capital. These were the 
last struggles of a desperate, courage, and the Russians, 
beaten and dispersed, were obliged to fly towards the 
Kremlin, as they had before done on the shores of the 
Kologha. 

“We distinguished, at a distance, and amidst the dust, 
long columns of Russian cavalry, all marching towards 
Moscow, but all retiring behind the town, the nearer we 
approached it. Whilst the fourth corps were constructing 
a bridge to cross the Moskwa, the staff went about two 
o’clock on a higti hill, from whence we perceived a thou- 
sand round and gilded steeples, which, the rays of the 
sun shining on them, appeared at the distance as so many 
flaming globes. There was indeed a globe placed on the 
summit of a pillar, or an obelisk, which had quite the 
appearance of a balloon, suspended in the air. We felt the 
greatest delight at this beautiful sight, which was the more 
amusing to us, from the contrast it formed to the dismal 
objects which we had hitherto seen. Nor could any of 
us suppress our joy ; and, actuated by a spontaneous feel- 
irg, we all exclaimed, Moscow / Moscow ! At the sound 
of this wished-for name, crowds ran up the hill, disco- 
vering every instant new wonders. Some admired a mag- 
nificent castle on our left, which was built in an elegant 
oriental [style ; others directed their attention towards a 
palace or a temple ; but all were equally struck with the 
greatness of the picture which this immense town presented 
to us. It is situated in the middle of a fertile plain ; the 
Moskwa is seen funning through rich meadows, and after 
having fertilized the fields, it takes its course through 
the middle of the town, separating an immense cluster of 
houses, built of wood, stone, and bricks, partly con- 
structed in a gothic, and partly in a modern style, uniting 
the diflferent species of architecture peculiar to each na- 
tion. walls variously painted, and the domes covered 
with lead, gildings, and slates, presented the most pleasing 
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variety ; whilst the terraces before the palaces, the obe- 
lisks over the town-gates, but, above all, the steeples, 
presented to our eyes the reality of one of those celebrated 
towns in Asia, which till no«v had appeared to us to exist 
only in the imagination of the Arabian poets. 

“ On a nearer approach to this city, we saw that it had 
no walls, and that a simple parapet of earth was the only 
work which constituted the outer enclosure. Till now 
nothing indicated that the ^town was inhabited ; and the 
side on which we arrived was so lonely, that we saw 
neither Russian nor even French soldiers. No cry, no 
noise was heard in the midst of this awful solitude ; 
anxiety alone conducted our steps, and it doubly increascicl 
when we perceived a thick smoke, which in the form of 
a column, arose in the centre of the town. It was at 
first believed that the Russians, agreeably to their (nistom, 
liad, in retreating, set fire to some magazines. Greatly 
interested to know the cause of this fire, we in vain en- 
deavoured to find somebody who could quiet our anxious 
curiosity, and the impossibility to satisfy it, by increasing 
our impatience, augmented our alarm. 

‘‘We did not enter at the first barribr that presented 
itself, but, moving to the left, we continued to march 
rSund the town. At length, according to the orders of 
the viceroy, I put the troops of the fourth corps in posi- 
tion, to guard the high road to Petersburg. Tlius the 
thirteenth and fifteenth divisions, encamped around the 
chateau of Peterskoe, the fourteenth established itself in the 
village between Moscow and this chateau^ and the Bava- 
rian light cavalry were a league in front of this village. 

“ When these positions were taken, the viceroy entered 
Moscow, and took his lodgings in the palace of prince 
Momonoff, in the fine street of St. Petersburg. This 
quarter, assigned to our corps, was one of the finest in 
the town. It was composed entirely of superb edifices, 
and of houses which, although of wood, appeared to us 
to be of surprising grandeur and riches. The magis- 
trates having abandoned the town, their palaces were 
open to every body ; thus the' subaltern officer was lodged 
in vast apartfnents, richly decorated, and of which he 
could fancy himself to be the master, ^ince nobody ap- 
peared but an humble and submissive porter, who, with a 
trembling hand, delivered to him the keys of the house. 
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READING CIX. 

CONFLAGRATION OF MOSCOW. CONCLUDED. 

•^Although Moscow Lad been entered by some of our 
troops the preceding day, so extensive and so deserted 
was the town, that no soldier had yet penetrated into the 
<|ii alter which we were to occupy. The most intrepid 
minds were moved by this loneliness ; the streets were 
so long that from one extremity to the other, our horse- 
men could not recognise one another. They were seen 
advancing with caution ; then struck with fear, took to 
flight, though they were all fighting under the same ban- 
ners. In proportion as a new quarter of the town was 
taken possession of, reconnoitring parties went on to 
search the palaces and the churches. In the first were 
only found old men, children, and Russian officers, y^'ho 
had been wounded in th*e preceding battles ; in the latter, 
the altars were decorated as if for a festival ; a thousand 
lighted tapers, burning in honour to the saint protector 
of the country, a^ttested that the pious Moscovites had 
not ceased to invoke him till the moment of their depar- 
ture. This solema and religious display contributed to 
make powerful and respectable a jieople whom we had 
conquered, and filled us with that terror which is the 
offspring of injustice^ With cautious steps we proceeded 
in the midst of this awful solitude, often stopping to look 
heliind us. And sometimes, struck with fear, we listened 
with the greatest attention ; for the imagination, frightened 
at the magnitude of our conquest, made us apprehensive 
of snares in every place. At the least noise our troubled 
minds thought to hear the clashing of arms, and the cries 
of the wounded. 

However, on approaching towards the centre of the 
town, especially in the neighbourhood of the bazaar, we 
began to see some inhabitants assembled around the 
Kremlin. These deluded beings, deceived by a tradi- 
tion, had thought this citadel inviolable, and had at- 
tempted the preceding day to defend it for an instant 
against our valiant legions. Dismayed by their defeat, 
they contemplated, in tears, those high towers, which 
till then they had considered as the safeguard of their 
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town. Proceeding further on, we saw a number of 
soldiers who publicly sold and bargained a vast quan- 
tity of objects which they had stolen ; for it was only 
at the great magazines of provisions that the imperial 
guards had placed sentinels. Approaching nearer, the 
number of soldiers multiplied ; they were seen in great 
bodies, carrying on their backs pieces of cloth, loaves of 
sugar, and whole bales of merchandise. We did not 
know to what to attribute this shocking disorder, when 
some fusileers of the guards informed us at length, that 
the smoke which we had seen on entering the town, pro- 
ceeded from a vast building, full of goods, called the 
Exchange, and which the Russians had set on lire oii 
their retreat. ‘ Yesterday, ’ said these soldiers, ‘ we 
entered the town about twelve o’clock, and towards live 
the lire manifested itself ; we endeavoured at first to ex- 
tinguish it, but we soon learnt that the governor had sent 
away the engines. It is also believed,’ added they, ‘that 
this fire, which cannot be subdued, has been kindled by 
the nobility, with an intention to destroy our conquests, 
and to ruin the merchants who opposed the abandonment 
of Moscow.’ 

^ “ A natural curiosity made me proceed. The more I 
advanced to>vards the place on fire, the more its avenues 
were obstructed by soldiers and beggars carrying off 
goods of all sorts ; despising the less precious,^ they threw 
th^m away. Thus were the streets in a short time 
covered with merchandise of every description. I pene- 
trated at length into the interior of the Exchange, but, 
alas ! it was no more the building so renowned for its 
magnificence ; it was rather a vast furnace with burning 
beams falling on all sides. Under the piazzas alone it 
was possible to go about ; numerous warehouses were to 
he found there, in which the soldiers broke the chests, 
and divided the spoil, which exceeded all their expecta- 
tions. No cry, no tumult was heard in this scene of 
horror ; every one found wherewithal to satisfy his thirst 
for plunder. Nothing was heard but the crackling of the 
flames, and the noise of the doors that were broken 
open ; till, all at once, a dreadful crash w-as occasioned 
by the falling in of a vault. Cottons, muslins, in short 
the most costly productions of Europe and Asia, burnt 
with the greatest violence. In the cellars were accumu- 
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lated sugar, oil, vitriol ; all these objects, consumed at 
once in subterraneous warehouses, sent forth torrents of 
flame through thick iron grates, presenting a grand but 
most terrific spectacle. 

The most heart-rending scene which my imagination 
could ever have conceived, iioav presented itself. A great 
part of the population of Moscow, frightened at our arrival, 
hid themselves in the interior of their houses ; they were 
now leaving those asylums, when the fire penetrated them. 
These trembling wretches, without uttering the least im- 
precation, brought out from their hiding-places their most 
})recious efiects ; others, of greater sensibility, entirely 
given up to the feelings of nature, saved nothing but their 
children, who were clasped in their arms ; old people, 
borne down by grief rather than by age, could hardly 
follow their families, and many of them, lamenting the 
ruin of their country, expired near the houses in which 
they were born. The streets, public places, and particu- 
larly the churches, were filled with these unhappy people, 
who ^vcre lying on the remains of their furniture, suffering 
even without a murmur. Neither crying nor quarrelling 
was heard ; both the conqueror tind the conquered were 
equally hardened; the one from excess of fortune, the 
other from excess of misery. 

‘‘ The fire, which continued its ravages, soon reached 
the finest parts of tlie town. All those palaces which we 
had admired for the elegance of their architecture, ^d 
the taste of their furniture, were buried in the flames ; 
their magnificent fronts, ornamented with bas-reliefs and 
statues, losing their supports, fell with a dreadful crasli 
on the fragments of their pillars ; the churches, though 
covered with iron and lead, fell likewise, and with them 
those beautiful steeples, which we had seen the night 
before, resplendent like gold and silver ; the hospitals, 
too, which contained more than twenty thousand wounded, 
soon began to burn. This occasioned a most revolting and 
dreadful scene ; almost all those poor wretches perished, 
and a few who still lingered, were seen crawling, half- 
burnt, amongst the smoking cinders ; others, again, groan- 
ing under heaps of dead bodies, lifted up their heads with 
difficulty, endeavouring to catch a glimpse of light. 

“ But how shall I describe the tumultuous proceedings 
when permission was granted to pillage this immense 
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city? Soldiers, sutlers, galley-slaves, and abandoned 
women, were seen running through the streets, pene- 
trating into the deserted palaces, taking away everything 
which could gratify their avarice. Some wei'e covering 
themselves with stuffs worked in gold and silk ; others, 
without any discrimination, placed rich and costly furs 
upon their shoulders; several others dressed themselves 
in women’s and children’s pelisses, and even the galley- 
slaves concealed their rags under splendid court-dresses ; 
the rest crowded into the cellars, and forcing open the 
doors, drank the most costly wines, and carried off im- 
mense booty. 

“ Towards evening, when Napoleon did not think him- 
self any longer safe in a town, the ruin of which seemed 
unavoidable, he left the Kremlin, and established liimself, 
with his suite, in the castle at Peterskoe. 

“ The generals having, likewise, received orders to quii 
Moscow, tlie utmost confusion began to prevail ; every 
one attempting to carry off the spoils of war which 1 
had acquired. Through a thick smoke, a long row ol 
carriages were perceived, loaded with booty. Being too 
heavy, they were obliged to stop at every step, when we 
J[ieard the cries of the conductors, who, fearing the flames, 
endeavoured to push forward, witli dreadful bowlings. 
Every where armed people were seen, who forced open 
the doors, even if they were leaving, the place, for fear 
having left one house untouched. Some, having 
coaches heavily laden, carried the rest of their booty on 
their backs. The fire, however, obstructing the thorougli- 
fare of the principal streets, obliged them often to return 
from whence they came. Thus, wandering from one 
place to another through an immense town which they 
did not know, they sought, in vain, a favourable track 
which might lead them out of this labyrinth of Are. A 
great number removed from, instead of approaching to- 
wards the gates, through which they might have gone 
out ; thus falling victims to their own rapacity. But, 
notwithstanding this extreme danger, the love of plunder 
induced them to brave it. The soldiers, stimulated by 
an ardent desire of pillage, ventured into the middle ot 
burning vapours. They walked in blood, treading upon 
dead bodies, whilst fragments and burning coals fell on 
their murderous hands. They would probably all have 
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perished, if an insupportable heat had not forced them at 
last to withdraw into their camp. 

“ The fourth corps having received orders to leave 
Moscow, we proceeded (September 17th) towards Peter- 
skoe, wliei^e our divisions were encamjied. At that moment, 
which seemed to be the dawn of day, I witnessed the 
most dreadful and the most affecting scenes possible ; 
namely, the unhappy inhabitants dragging upon some 
mean vehicles all that they had saved from their burning 
houses. The soldiers having taken from them theii 
horses, men and women were drawing those carts, which 
contained sometimes a sick mother, or a paralytic old 
man. hlalf-naked children followed these “ interesting 
groups. Affliction, to which their age is commonly a 
stranger, was impressed on their features, and, when 
soldiers came near them, they ran crying into the arms of 
their mothers. Alas ! what habitation could we have 
offered them which would not constantly recal the object 
of their terror ? Without either a shelter or any assist- 
ance, this unfortunate people wandered about in the fields, 
and fled into the woods ; but, wherever they bent their 
steps, they met the conquerors of Moscow, who frequently 
ill-treated them, and sold before their eyes some of those 
goods which they had taken away from their own deserted 
habitations.’’ 


HEADING CX. 

ANECDOTES OF THE BATTLE OF WATERLOO. 

1815. 

After Buonaparte’s disastrous campaign of Mosebw, 
a general European league was formed against him ; the 
results of which were his abdication of the ^hrone of 
France, and exile to the island of Elba. Still, however, 
impelled by his restless spirit, he again appeared on the 
French shores, and, being seconded by the military, 
marched to Paris, whence he drove the Bourbons. The 
allied armies once more took the field, and the never-to- 
be-forgotten battle of Waterloo was fought on the 18th 
of J une. 
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The following is the account given by Jean Baptiste 
La Coste, who served as guide to Bounaparte : — 

About five in the morning he was taken prisoner, to 
serve as a guide, and conducted, with his" hands tied 
behind him (that he might not escape, as a former man 
had done), to another house belonging to him, opposite 
to which Buonaparte had slept. Observ ing the French 
soldiers plundering and destroying this house, he cried. 
Buonaparte asked him what he cried for, ‘‘ Because your 
soldiers are destroying all my property, and my famil}; 
have no where to put their heads.” Buonaparte said, 
Do you not know that I am emperor, and that I can 
indemnify you a hundredfold ?” He was placed on a 
horse, immediately between Buonaparte and his first aid- 
de-camp, his saddle being tied to the saddle of a troopc^r 
behind him, that he might not escape. They proceeded 
to a little beyond Belle Alliance, and Buonaparte took 
the ground on a small eminence on the opposite side ; a 
sort of body guard of twelve pieces of artillery, very 
light, surrounding them. From this spot he could com- 
mand both lines. He first observed, How steadily 
those troops take the ground ; how beautifully those ca- 
valry form ! Regardez ces chevaux gris ! Qui sont ces beaux 
cavaliers? Ce sont de braves troupes^ mais dans une demi- 
heure je les couperai en pieces. Look at those grey horse 
(the Scotch Greys,) what superb cavalry is that ? They 
are fine troops, but in half an hour I shall cut them to 
pieces.” Observing how the chasms in the British squa- 
drons were filled up the instant they were made by 
his artillery, he exclaimed, “ Quclles braves troupes! 
comine Us se travaUlent ! ils travaillent bien^ ires hien ! 
What brave fellows ! how tliey fight ! they fight well, 
admirably well !” He asked La Coste the particulars of 
every house, tree, wood, rising ground, &c., with which 
he seemed well informed, holding a map in his left hand, 
and intent upon the action all day ; incessantly taking 
snuff from his waistcoat pocket, in large pinches, ot 
which he violently snuffed up about half, throwing the 
other from him with a violent exertion of the arm, thumb, 
and finger, as if from vexation ; this was all the refresh- 
ment he took for fourteen houi'S. He frequently placed 
his left hand upon the back of La Coste’s hox*se, to speak 
to the aid-de-camp on the other side of him. Seeing La 
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Coste flincli at the shower of shot, he said, Do not stir, 
lay friend, a shot will kill you as well in the back as the 
front, or wound you more disgracefully.” About half- 
past live, hearing the fire of the Prussians on the right 
of his rear-flank, leaning his hand on tlie neck of La 
Costc’s liorse, and seeing tlie British cavalry, from their 
nglit and left flanks, making a tremendous charge, that 
would have encircled his personal position, he exclaimed, 
‘^7/ ftmt que vans nous muvons, — we must make our 
escape retreating with all his stalF. About forty yards 
along the road, and within about twenty yards of the 
house, Belle Alliance, he halted, and, putting the glass to his 
eye, and seeing tlie British cavalry intermingled pell-niell 
{proiniscuoush/)^ and furiously cutting th(‘ French troops 
to pieces, lie exclaimed, sont ferrible.% ccs cheimux 

fjrls ! — AVI lat terrible fellows are those grey horsemen !” 
meaning the Scots Greys (which liad jiarticularly during 
the day, and at that moment, attracted liis attention). ‘^7/ 
[ Jbut 7 i(n/s dcprcliei' : voiis dcpccher! — We must make haste : 
make haste ! ” They and all tlie cavalry (aimmenced a 
gallop till they got about 300 yards beyond Charleroi, 
where tliey lialted and pitched a tent upon a grass-plot, 
about nine at night. A fire was kindled, and refreshments 
placed ufon a chair, whicli Buonaparte partook of, for the 
iirst time since the morning, standing with his back to the 
lire, and his hands generally behind him, conversing Avith a 
circle of nine, whose horses La Coste liad been ordered to 
hold. The party, about two in the morning, broke up, when 
each taking his horse, the servant of the last gave La Coste 
a Napoleon d’or, which he exchanged, after twenty-four 
hours’ fast, to refresh himself and family. 

A brave major of the forty-second Highlanders, pre- 
ferring to flght on foot, in front of bis men, bad given 
his horse to hold to a little drummer-boy of the regiment. 
After some severe fighting with the French liorse cuiras- 
4crs, and after receiving several severe wounds, he fell, 
from loss of blood, near a brave private, Donald Mackin- 
tosh, of liis corps, who was mortally wounded at the same 
instant. The little drummer-lad had left the horse, to 
•mist poor Donald: a lancer seeing the horse, thought him 
'I fair prize, and made a dash at him. This did not escape 
the watchful and keen eye of the dying Highlander, who, 

I ^vith all the provident spirit of his country ruling strong 

X 
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even in death, groaned out, Hoot mon, ye munna tak 
that beast, ’t belangs to oor captain here.” The hnicer, 
understanding little of his brogue, and respecting less 
his writhing gestures, seized upon the liorsc. Donald 
loaded his musket once more, shot him dead, and the 
next moment fell back and expired content. An otllci r 
of the cuirassiers, observing our poor major still bestir- 
ring himself, rod (3 up, and, stooping from his cliiirgor, 
aimed to despatcli him with his sword ; our resolute 
major seized his leg, and still grappled with him .o 
stoutly, that he pulled him off his horse upon him. 
Anotlier lancer, observing the struggle, galloped Ujn 
and, to relieve his oflicer, attempted to s|)ear the limjor, 
who, by a sudden jerk and desperate exertion, placed tlu 
Frenchman, in the nick of necessity, in his arms holuic 
him, who receiv(;d the mortal thrust below his euira.ss, 
and, ill this condition, continued lying upon liiiii, witli 
Ids sword in his hand, for nearly ten minutes. TIh;^ 
major, unconscious that his substitute had received : 
death- wound, expected all this time to receive his own : 
his hand. At last, the French olficer raised himscli'v 
ran, or staggered a fe^v yards, and then iell to rise ii-> 
baore. Another private of his regiment now came ii[*. 
and asked his major what he could do to assist him . 

Nothing, my good friend, but load your j)iece mi'l 
finish me.” But your eye still looks lively,” said tlie 
poor fellow ; if I could move you on to the ninety- 
second, fighting hard by, I think you would yet do wcll.^ 
With the aid of a fellow-soldier, lie was moved as tla 
man proposed, and being seen by an intimate fricml, 
colonel Cameron, commanding the runety-second, lie in- 
stantly ordered him every succour possible. A blanket 
and four men carried him a little in the rear. While tiic) 
were raising him, colonel Cameron exclaimed, God 
bless you ; I must be off ; tlie devils (meaning the lan- 
cers) are at us again, — I must stand up to them.” 
did so, and, in a few minutes, stretched dead on tlic 
bed of honour, finished his mortal career in the hold 
defence of his country. 

The brave major is still alive, though bearing abon^ 
him the honourable scars of sixteen severe wounds 
ceived in that arduous conflict. 

Colonel the Hon. F. C. Ponsonby, in heading gallantly 
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tlic first cliarge of the twelfth dragoons, about cdeven o’clock 
on the eighteenth, was disabled, successively, in both 
arms, by sabre wounds. The reins dropped from one 
liand, and his sword from the other ; while in this situa- 
tion, he was kru eked olf his horse by a violent blow OU' 
the head, which stunned him. lie then lay for some 
time on the ground, in a state of insensibility. On 
recovering his senses, lie opened liis eyes, and raising his 
head to look about him, he observed a French lancer 
standing over him. The wretch, seeing liini ofieii liis 
eyes, instantly exclaimed, Aha ! hrajand; Ui ites pas 
niort dune / — Ah ! scoundrel, you are not dead yet,” 
and, thrusting his lance twice through liis body, left him 
tor dead. The weapon having passed tlirougli his lungs, 
li(j was immediately deprived of speech, so tliat on two 
foreign soldicirs coming in succession to plunder him, lie 
could only make a faint noise, to prove that he was still 
aliv(*. They, liowever, pursued their ohj(‘ct, and taking 
even Ids cigars, lett him to his fate. At Jengtii, his situa- 
tion was noticed by a Freiicli oiricer, who lay severely 
wounded at some distance, and who, creeping with great 
diiiieulty towards him, presented to his mouth, while he 
was in this exhausted state, a pocket pistol. From this 
the colonel drank some sort of spirit, and to this act of 
humanity he attributes his strength to go through his 
siitreriiigs. In tills state, he remained with seven severe 
wounds, and sulfering great agony, particularly from 
thirst, till late in the evening, when a private soldier of 
the fortieth regiment came up to him. By this time he 
had sufficiently recovered his voice to entreat the soldier 
to remain witli Ifim till the morning, being apprehensive 
that if he once left him, he would not be able to find him 
out again in tlie dark. The man begged leave to look for 
a sword ; and then, your honour,” said he, Til engage 
the devil himself won’t come near you.” lie soon picked 
a French sabre, and then sat quietly down by the 
colonel till day-light, when he went in search of some 
men of the twelfth dragoons, who hastened to carry their 
gallant commander to a place of comparative comfort and 
safety. 


X 2 
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JDe Costei'^s Narrative of what Ihiovajiarte m id and did 

on the ISth of Jiiney 1815, during and. after the 
i Battle of Waterloo* 

J. B. De CostcT is aged about fifty-three. J4efore the 
invasion of Napoleon, lie occuiued a small ale-house, Avitli 
about six acres of land. Upon the approacli of the 
French army on the 17th dune, he retired with his 
family, consisting of his wifii and s(‘ven cliildren, into 
the wood of the abbey D’Awyiers, where he passed the 
niglit, Saturday ; at six o’clock on Sunday moniing lie 
went to church, and from thence to his brother’s, who 
lived at Blanchenoit. lie met there three Frencli gene- 
rals, who inquired of him if he had lived in the country 
a long time, and if he was well acquainted with the 
environs ? Upon his answering in the alUrmative, one ol 
them sent him to Buonaparte with a letter, and accom- 
panied by a servant. 

Buonaparte slept, on the 1 7th of June, at a farm called 
the Caillou, and left it at six in the morning. Do Coster 
found him at a farm, called Rossum, where he (Buona- 
fiarte) arrived at eight, a.m., and was immediately pre- 
sented to Buonaparte, who was standing in a room about 
twenty feet by sixteen, in the midst of a great number of 
otllcers of his staff. Bounaparte asked him, if he was 
well acquainted with the local situation of the country, 
and if he would be his guide ? De Coster having an- 
swered him satisfactorily, Buonaparte told him ho shouhl 
accompany him, adding, Speak frankly with ine^ wy 
friend^ as if you were with your children*^ 

Rossum farm is near La Belle Alliance. The emperor 
remained there till near rnid-day. During this time De 
Coster was closely watched in the iarm-yard by one of 
the garde, who, whilst walking with liim, informed him 
of the force of the French army, and told him, that upon 
passing the frontiers, they had an army of one hundred 
and fifty thousand men, of which forty thousand were 
cavalry, among which were nine thousand cuirassiers, 
seven thousand of the new, and eight or nine thousand 
of the old guard. This soldier highly praised the bravery 
displayed by tlie British at Quatre Bras. He particu- 
lari}'- admired the sang froid (coolness) of the Scotch 
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IlighlaTuIers, who, lie said in his riiilitaiy plirase, na 
hovgeakiit qiie lorn qu\m ieur mettait la ha'ionnette an don 
— (lid not stir till tlio bayonet saluted tlndr backs,’’ 

During this time, Buonaparte had Do Coster called 
three ditTercnt times, to obtain information as to tlie map 
of the country, and which lie constantly consulted. He 
([uestioned him chiefly upon the distance of several towns 
of Brabant from the held of battle, and made him describe 
those he had seen in his youth. De Coster named 
fourteen, which appeared to please Buonaparte; lie seemed 
very much satisfied to find that De Coster was Flemish, 
and that he spoke the same language ; he advised him, 
above all, to give only well-authenticated information, 
and not to answer for things of which lie was uncertain, 
shrugging his shoulders at the same time. He repeated 
these instruetions f requently, adding, “ tliat if he, Buona- 
parte, succeeded, his recompense should be a hundred 
times greater than bo imagined.” He disjnmsed with 
every particular mark of respect, telling him, that instead 
of taking oil’ his cap, he need only put his hand to his 
forehead. 

At mid-day, Buonaparte went out with liis stafl’, and 
placed himself upon a bank on the side of the road, which 
commanded a \ic\y of the field of hattle. Shortly after- 
wards, news arrived tliat the attack upon the farm and 
(diateau of ilougolimont, whicli ho had commenced at 
eleven o’clock, was unsuccessful. 

At one, the battle became general ; Buonaparte re- 
mained in his first station, Avitli Ids staff, until five ; lie 
was on foot, and constantly walked backwards and for- 
wards, with his tliumbs in the pockets of a dark-coloured 
great coat ; he had Ids eyes fixed upon the battl(% and 
pulled out his watch and snuff-box alternately. Do Coster, 
who was on horseback near him, observed ids watch fre- 
quently. Buonaparte perceiving that De Coster took 
snuff, and that he had none, gave him several pinches. 

When he found that his attempts to force tlie position 
of the chateau of Ilougoumont had been made in vain, 
he took a horse, left the farm Rossurn at five r.M., and 
riding foremost, halted opposite De Coster’s house, about 
one hundred yards from La Belle Alliance. He remained 
there until seven. At that moment he, by means of a 
telescon^first perceived the Prussian advance, and com- 
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municated it to an aid-de-camp, %vlio, upon turiiini^ Ids 
spying-glass, saw them ahso. Some moments after, an 
oiHcer came to announce that Jiulow’s corps approached. 
Buonaparte replied tliat lie knew it well, and gtive orders 
for his guard to attack the centre o(‘ the Knglish army ; 
and riding at full gallop, in advance, he placed hirnseH 
witli his staff in a hollow, hy tlie road, half-way between 
La Belle Alliance and llaye Saiiite. This was his third 
and last position. 

Buomprirte and his suite ran great risks to rcacdi tliis 
liollow. A bullet struck the pommel of tlie saddle of one 
of his oflicers, witliout toucliing him or liis horse. Buona- 
parte contented himself hy coolly observing iliaf ilivif 
'Nitist remain in this Itollo/r.^' 

Here there was on eacli side of the road a battery, and 
])erceiving that one of the cannons of the left battery diil 
not play well, he dismounted, ascended tlie heigld ol‘ tlu^ 
road, advanced to the tliird piece, and rectified tlie orr(;r, 
wiiilst the batteries were liissing around liim. 

Wiiile in this situation, he saw (dght battalions of his 
old guard, to whom lie liad given orders to force tht; 
centre of the English army, advancing upon ITaye. Saint e. 
Three ol‘ these battalions were annihilated in Ins sight, 
wJiile crossing the. road, hy th(‘ firing from tlic farm and 
batteries. Nevertheless, the French made tlimnselvcs 
masters of the farm ; and the Hanoverians who occupied 
it were obliged to surrender for want of ammunition. 

To support the foot guards, Buonaparte made his lioise 
guards, coin[)Osed of eight or nine regiments, advance; 
lie waited the result of this charge witli the greatest 
anxiety, but lie saw the flower of his army destroyed in 
an instant, while ascending the hill upon which Hayc 
Sainte is situate. This was his last trial ; for, on seeing 
Ids old guard destroyed, he lost all hope, and, turning 
towards his officers, said, ‘‘ A -present^ e'est jini ; sauvons 
nuns I — It’s all over, let us be off!” 

It was half-past eight o’clock, when without making 
any further exertions, or giving any orders, he, accom- 
panied by his staff, rode off at full gallop to Genappc, 
taking all possible care to avoid the Prussians. In pass- 
ing a battery of fourteen guns, that was near the observa- 
tory, he ordered that, before they abandoned it to the 
enemy, they should fire fourteen rounds. 
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When lie arrived at Genappe, it was lialf-past nine 
f/cloek, r. m. T/ie only street wliieli forms tlie village 
\Yi\s SO encumbered with baggage-waggons and cannon, 
that it required a whole hour to pass them, alongside the 
Iioiis(5s ; all the inhabitants had forsaken their dwellings. 
There was no other road to take, because the Prussians 
occupied the left, and there was no other bridge but that 
of (ienappe, by which to pass the river that flowed there. 
Prom Genapp (3 he advanced towards Quatre Bras, hasten- 
ing his pace, always afraid that the Prussians would arrive 
]>f‘fure him ; he was more tranquil when he had passed 
this last place; and wlum arrived at Gossclies, Jie even 
ilismounted, and walked the remainder of the road to 
C!inrlei\)i, about one league, lie traversed Charleroi 
on horseback, and stopjied in a meadow culled Marccnelle, 
at tlic other cud of tlie town. U'liere tliey made a large 
'ir(‘, and brought two glasses and two bottles of wine, 
vrhicli lie drank with liis otlicers. He took no other 
nourislimimt. Tliey spread upon the ground a sack of 
oats, wliiidi his horses ate in tlndr bridles. At a quarter 
before live o’clock, after liavi ng taken another guide (to 
wlioni lie gave the lioi'sc that had served Do Coster), he 
remounted, made a slight bow to De Coster, and rode offi 
Btu'trand gave De Coster, ibr his services, a single Napo- 
leon and disa{>peared, as did also the whole stall’, leaving 
Be C()Ster alone, who was obliged to return home on foot. 

From the Tuoment that Buonaparte began to retreat, 
until his arrival in tlie meadow of Marcenelle, he did 
not stop, nor did he speak to any one. He had taken no 
nourishment from the time lie left the farm Rossum, and 
Be Coster even thinks lie had taken nothing from six in 
the morning. 

The dangers of the battle did not seem to affect him. 
Be Coster, who was greatly agitated through fear, low- 
ered his head frequently on the neck of liis horse, to 
avoid the balls which hissed over his liead. Buonaparte 
appeared displeased at it, and told him that those motions 
made his officers believe tliat he was wounded, and also 
added, that he would not escape the balls more by stooping, 
than by holding himself upright. 

Until half-past five, p. m., he had the greatest hope of 
success, and repeated every moment, Tout va bien ^ — 
All goes on well” His generals entertained the same 
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hope. lie was perfectly calm, and showed much sainj 
froid during the action, without appearing out of humour, 
and always spoke very mildly to Ids officers. 

lie was never in danger of being taken prisoner, being 
always well guarded ; and in his third station, where he 
was nearest to the enemy, he had with him twelve pieces 
of cannon, and three thousand grenadiers of his guard. 

He made no use of the obs(irvatory, which had been 
constructed six weeks before by the Dutcli engineers. 


READING CXT. 

FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1830. DECEASE OF TIIED; 

MAJESTIES GEORGE IV. AND WILLIAM IV. ACCES- 

SION OF VICTORIA. 

The last year of the reign of George IV. was rendered 
memorable by the revolution whicli was effected in Paris, 
and by wliicli Chailes X. was forced to abandon the 
throne of France. His ministers had presented to him a 
tong memorial, containing an expose {statevioU) of the 
dangers to which tliey represented the monarchy as ex- 
posed, from the prevalence of democratic and anti-social 
tendencies. This state of things they showed to he owing 
to the licentiousness of the periodical press, and the 
arrangements of the elective system. The advice follow- 
ing this expose, though in the utmost degree bold and 
dangerous, was instantly followed. On the 2dth of J uly the 
king signed three ordinances {decrees), whicli superseded 
{set aside) the constitution. By the first, the liberty of the 
press was suspended. The second dissolved the newly- 
elected chamber of deputies House of Commons)^ 

The third introduced a new system of election, calculated 
to render the popular voice null and of no effect. 

The first intelligence whicli the people of Paris received 
of the intended new system of government, was the 
appeaxmee of the ordinances in the Moniteur, on the 
morning of Monday, the 26th of J uly, and the capital im- 
mediately began to exhibit symptoms of rising agitation. 

On the morning of the 27tli the gendarmerie and other 
agents of the police commenced seizing the types and 
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breaking the presses of the offending journalists. Not 
fewer than 30, 000 persons, whose daily bread depended 
on the various branehes of printing, and other arts con- 
nected with tliat occupation, were thrown out of em- 
ploy. 

Notwitlistariding that immense crowds of exasperated 
and idle people inundated the streets and publle places of 
l*aris, the troops were not ordered under arms until four 
o'clock in the afternoon ; but by tlieir exertions, the streets 
wei’e tolerably well cleared towards night, tlie mob 
being as y(!t unarmed. 

On Thnrday, the 28tli, the, populace, who had spent 
the previous night in making llieir preparations, recom- 
menced tlndr operations. The tri-colonred tlag was 
raised, and the tumultuary insurrection assumed the garb 
of regular war. Indeed so well ordered were tiieir p)ro- 
eeedings, that JMarmont, the guverjior of Paris, de- 
spatched a note to t)ie king in the following words : — I 
had the lionour last niglit of giving yonr majesty an 
account of the dist)ersion of the groups which distur])ed 
the tran([nillity o(* Paris. Tliis morning they have again 
formed, morci numerous and menacing than bid’ore. It is 
no longer a i‘iot, but a revolution.” Excited by the 
sound of the tocsin {<darm ludljy tin*. (dtiz(ais inliabiting 
the quarters of St. Jacques, St. Germain, the Odeon and 
Gros Gaillou, came foi tli in arms, to the number of djOOO 
er 6,000 men, all shouting Yive la Charte ! (the charter 
for ever !) They had to combat two regiments of the royal 
guards, posted in the courts of the Louvre, and in the 
garden of the Infants, and three strong detachments of 
lancers, cuirassiers, and foot grenadiers, occupying the 
Carousal, su]>ported by a reserve of artillery planted in 
the garden of the Tuilerics. The attack commenced in 
the garden of the Infants. Tlic royal guards permitted 
the lirst assailants to approacli, and there the contest 
ended almost as soon as it was begun, by the slaughter 
of the front rank. Almost at the same instant fresh 
assailants drove back the defenders of this important 
post. In the midst of a constantly rolling fire, the iron 
railings were broken down. This manoeuvre, which in 
the end rendered the citizens masters of the Tuileries, 
was effected with extraordinary resolution and rapidity. 
Still resistance was offered with bloody obstinancy on 
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Other points, parti<mlarly the Pavilion of Flora, from 
which u constiiiit firing had been kept up from seven in 
tile morning upon the Pont Koyal, and many were killed. 
Musket shots from the apartments of tlie duchess d’An- 
goulerne, were fired without cessation. Therefore, as 
soon as the Pavilion of Flora was taken, every article of 
furniture, and thousands of scattered papers, amonp; 
which Avere proclamations to the troops to stimulate them 
against the citizens, Avere tiirown out of the AviiuloAvs. 
Twice tljc palace of the Tuileries was taken and aban- 
doned, but at lialf-jiast om*. th(^ cilizeiis Avere finally 
victorious, and two tri-colonred fags were planted on tin* 
central pavilion. Fxceiit tlie destruction of the furniture 
aboA’C mentioned, litthj c'xeess Avas committed. Arms 
aloiui were taken ; those, of course, Avere eageidy seized 
Avherever found, ami tlie only tropjiy cai*i*i('d of* by the 
victors Avas a very richly ornamented sword, said to be- 
long to tlie duke of liagusa. 

A tremendous struggle took place on the same day L'C- 
tween a party ol‘ the national troops ami the Swiss of tlie 
royal guards, in the rue St. llonore, near the exti’craity 
of the rue de Richelieu, and also in tlie place {square) dii 
i^alais Royal, the Swiss and royal guards liaving intreiiched 
tliemselves in some of the houses. Th(i result avus 
in favour of the popular cause, and the slaughter Avas v(*ry 
great on both sides. 

The contest A^^as renewed on the 29th, and Avith the like 
success on tlie popular side. During the night of the 
30th of «)uly, the duke of Orleans came to Paris, ami re- 
ceived, at half-])ast eight in the morning, tlie commis- 
sioners appointed to wait upon him by the meeting of the 
di'puties. It was represented to his royal liighness, that 
the most extreme danger would arise from delay ; that 
agitators, as well as sincere entliusiasts, Avould proclaim 
the republic in the streets, and that the fruit of so just 
and dear a victory would become the prey of the most 
frightful anarchy. Two hours afterwards liis royal high- 
ness issued liis proclamation^ It Avas received Avith trans- 
port and gratitude by the majority ; but it Avas soon 
understood tliat on the preceding evening, a number oi 
persons, excited by the success of the conflict in which 
tliey had been engaged, and fired by natural resentment, 
declared their distrust of both branches of the house of 
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Bourbon, and exhorted general La Fayette to become 
the president oi’, at least, a provisional government ; and 
that portion of the population overpowered by their 
noise all the rest of the public, wlio w(‘re silent and 
willing to conform to the measures that might be 
adi^pted by the assembled deputies. 

Ills royal highness’s proclamation was expressed in a 
manner worthy of coinmendation (^j)rahse\ and was calcu- 
lated to cairn (he most distrust Ihl. However, the assein- 
Mod deputies thought tliey might take upon themselves to 
draw up a proclamation also, and earj*yit irl a body to the 
Palais Koyal. The deputies ))as.sed through an iinmonse 
(irowd, and were greeted with tlui loudest a})plause. 
Tliis first re[)res(mtaiion of a public authority appearing 
in the midst of disorder, brought with it hope and 
security. 

Before the deputies the harricailcs fell. The prince 
receivial thmn with extreme affability, and witli an expres- 
sion of his sentiments which prodmaal a marked effect 
on eve,ry one. When liis royal highmrss signified his 
intent ion of proceeding on horseback to the lloiel deVille, 
ail the deputies consented to accompany him. 'J'lic ride 
was long and wearisome, across the barricades, and in 
tiie scorching beat of the sun. But what a spectacle ! 
v/hat transports ! what an immense concourse of people ! 
Vhui la chavte I Vim la liherfi ! Vive le duo d> Orleans f 
were the acclamations -which resounded for nearly tw’-o 
hours, the time which the procession took in moving 
to the Hotel de Villc. On entering the grand hall, the 
prince embraced M. dc la Fayette. During tliis time 
the scene changed at St. Cloud The king quitted that 
residence about four o’clock in the morning, and went to 
breakbist at Trianon. The dauphin remained, to endea* 
Tonr to excite the troops who bad returned to St. Cloud, 
In Ills favour. His efforts were in vain, and it is asserted 
that be treated the duke of Kagusa very harshly ; re- 
proaching him witli betraying his new master as he had 
betrayed Napoleon. It is even said that he broke the 
marshal’s sword. Finally, the dauphin departed to 
join liis family, who were to sleep that niglit at Chartres. 

On Jlonday, August 9th, Philip, the duke of Orleans, 
was chosen king of the French, under the title of 
Philippe I. 
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George IV. breathed his last on the 26th June, 1830. 
For ten years before he mounted the throne as king, lie 
had been at the head of the empire as regent, during the 
mental malady of his father. Into that period were 
crowded the most splendid triumphs of British history, so 
that the jiroudest boasts of this country will be for ever 
associated with his name as regent. He was succeeded by 
his next brother, William Henry, duke of Clarimce, who 
was proclaimed king under the title of William, and whose', 
name, if not rendered illustrious by th(i glory of military 
renown, will for ever be endeared to Englishimm, for the 
patriotic part he took in the “ lleform Bill,” and the 
aversion he always manifested for the judicial shedding 
of blood. The foreign event which most distinguished his 
reigu, was the separation of the kingdom oftlie Netherlands 
into two distinct powers, Holland and Belgium. Prince 
Leopold, husband to the late princess Charlotte of Wales, 
was, after considerable time and dissension, chosen king 
by the Bi'ilgians. 

In 1832, died Ferdinand YII. king of Spain, who, a.s 
if he had not suUiciently injured his country by his im- 
becility, bigotry, and tyranny, while livijig, plunged 

at his death, into a civil war, by abrogating the Salic 
Law {the hue /vhich prohihiis Jetnalea from. sHcreedlnfj to 
the cro 7 ioi), and nominating his infant daughter as his succe.^- 
sor, to the exclusion of his brother Don Carlos, the heir 
presumptive. 

The death of the kind-hearted William IV. , wliich took 
place on the 28th of June, 1837, caused one universal 
feeling of regret and sorrow to his subjects, to whom 
he was endeared by the deep interest in their welfare 
which he invariably manifested, as well as by the many 
manly virtues which adorned and marked his character. 

Upon the occurrence of this distressing event, her 
present majesty was immediately proclaimed queen, by 
the title of Victoria I. 
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READING CXII. 

THE SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN. 

War can be contcmplatecl with complacency, an<I vic- 
tory with exultation, only when the former is undertaken 
in defence of right, and the latter is tempered with moder- 
ation and Ibrbearance : for, although there lias scarcely 
ever beam a contest, the objects of which have not been 
rhetorically set forth as just and righteous by both the 
belligenmt {irafjhu/ 7rar) powers, the conduct of the 
victor lias never failed to strip otf the lliriisy disguise, and 
to expose the real motive — lust of power, or thirst for 
vengeance, in all its native deformity. 

In an age, tlicrefore, like tlui present, when it fnay be 
hoped that the great prirudples of I'eligion and morality 
have sunk deep into the human breast, and when, conse- 
quently, nothing short of self-preservation can justity an 
appeal to arms, or hallow (hlesti) their successful issue, it 
is gratifying to reflect that the unparalleled (^unequalled) 
exertions of the British troops in the campaign about to 
be described, may be viewed with unmixed satisfaction, 
and that the laurels then gathered on the banks of the 
Sutlej are as pure as they are unfading. 

The part of India in which this tierce struggle took 
place is called the Punjaub, a territory that, like the 
Egyptian Delta, {a triangular tract of land,) forms an 
irregular triangle, with its base resting against the Hima- 
laya mountains, and its apex ( point) turned southward 
in the direction of Scinde ; bounded on the west by the 
Indus, and on the east by the fSutlej, and lying between 
the 30th and 34tli degrees of north latitude, and the 70lh 
and 77th degrees of east longitude. It is traversed from 
north to south by four other rivers, — the Beah, Ravee, 
Chenab, and Islam, — which afford facilities for upwards 
of two thousand miles of internal navigation. Beyond the 
Indus, the Sikhs possessed two provinces, the Derajat and 
the territory of the Peshawar. Kashmir also had long 
been theirs, as well as Ladak and Balti, two countries high 
up in the Himalaya mountains. 
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Lahore, the capital, stands on the riglit bank of the 
llavee, about 1000 miles from the mouth of the Indus, 
1070 from Bombay, and 1360 from Calcutta. It is a city 
of considerable size, the circuit of its fortilications exceed- 
ing seven English miles, and can boast of possessing 
sevei'aL splendid mosf|ues, caravanseras, baths, ])agodas, 
palaces, and gardens ; but its streets, like tliose of Indian 
towns in general, are very narrow, and most disgusting 
and otfcnsive from the liltb sutfered to aecurnulatc in 
them. Lahore, which lias a popuhition ol‘ 80,000 souls, 
was the residence of the first Moliainrnedan conquerors, 
before they advanced further into the interior. 

'^idie word iS/AvV, by which tlni inhabitants of this part 
of India are known, implies a religious, as well as a g(H)- 
grapliieal distinction, meaning not oidy a native of the 
country, like the words, Englishman, Frenchman, German, 
Sic., but also the member of a religions sect or commu- 
nity, as, Clu'istian, Jew, Mohammedan, &c. Tlieir reli- 
gion, called Nanekism, was founded by one Nanek, a 
native of Lahore, born in 1419, and may be considered as 
a mixture of Bridiminism (f/ie religion qfihe Ilindoui^) 
and Mohammedanism ; its [irecepts arc those of a pure 
deism. A religious pers(‘Cution which the Siklis sulfered 
iVom the Mohammedans, about 91 years alter the estab- 
lishment of the former, converted them from a quiet 
inolTensive peoph; into a military one ; nor was it long 
beibre they found means to shake off the yoke of servi- 
tude, while by the asylum and protection which they offered 
to those who had, like themselves, been the victims of 
religious bigotry, their numbers were greatly increased. 

The Sikhs cannot, however, be regarded as a compact 
and united people until the rise of the celebrated Runjeet 
Sing, they having been, previously to his time, split into 
many sections, each of* which was governed by an inde- 
pendent chief. Kunjeet’s ambitious plans were nearly 
always successful, and under him the Sikhs first became 
a redly formidable nation ; but they could not cope with 
the British, for when Ilunjeet endeavoured to push Ins 
conquests to the mouth of the Sutlej, he was compelled to 
retire. Perceiving now the superiority of European dis- 
cipline and tactics, {military science,) he exerted himself 
to the utmost, in order that his troops might possess the 
same advantages, and having invited and obtained the 
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assistance of many distinguished l^uropean officers, par- 
ticularly Generals Avitabile, Ventura, Allaud, and Court, 
lie established liis army upon a footing wliich rendered it 
more than a match for the native powers, his neighbours. 

In personal ajipearanoe, the Sikhs are a wvy line race 
of men, being tall, muscuiar, and full of vigour, with 
jiroininent features, Idgli foreheads, and eyes capable of 
expressing lire softest emotions, as well as the iiercest 
passions of their nature. They liave the utmost avei'sion 
to any manual labour or servile industry, thinking the 
only honourable o(;cu})ation to be that of arms, and would 
ratlicr die of liuiiger tlian till the earth or practise com- 
mcn'ce. 

The Sikh soldier is paid very liberally, and reeeives a 
much larger allowance than does the Sepoy in the s(‘rvico 
of llie East India Company. The dress of these troops is 
eo]in)ose<l of a r/inphuti, or coat made of varioiis stuffs and 
of any colour, well quilted, so as to resist sword cuts ; 
and many have even withstood the point of a lance. The 
pyjamas or pantaloons ar(>‘ aln^ost always yellow, loose 
about lh(‘ hips, and from tJie knee downwards perfectly 
tight ; the liead-dress is either a turban or a steel helmet, 
fitting close to tlie lu'ad, w'ith chains, &c. The arms of 
cncii are a matchlock, spear, dagger, pistols, 'sword and 
shield. The costume of a Sikh chief is indeed magnifi- 
cent : Rajah SooclK-t Sing, the brother of the famous 
minister of state Jlheeaii Sing, is described as being thus 
spl en (1 i dly equ i ]) ped . 

He wore a helmet or skull-cap of bright polislied steel 
inlaid with gold, and a deep fringe of chain mail (armoar) 
of the same material reaching to his shoulders ; three 
plumes of black heron’s feathers waving on bis crest, and 
three shawls of lilac, white, and scarlet, twisted very round 
and tight, interlaced with one anotlier, and gathered round 
the edge of his helmet; a chelent or carcanet of rubies and 
diamonds on his forehead; back-piece, breast-plate, and 
gauntlets of steel richly embossed with gold and precious 
stones, wmrn over a rich thick-quilted jacket of bright 
yellow silk, with magnificent armlets of rubies and dia- 
monds on each arm, a shield of the polished hide of the 
rhinoceros, embossed and ornamented with gold, a jewelled 
sabre, and a matchlock.” 

The Sikh army, under Kunjeet Sing, consisted of 
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about 80,000 men of all arms, bein^ 40,000 of irregular 
inbintiy, 9,000 regular infantry, 4,000 regular cavalry, 
25,000 irregular cavalry of all classes, and 2,000 artillery. 
But be still further increased his military power by en- 
gaging in his service the wild and furious fakirs {a litml 
<yf JMohanimeihui called Acalees ; the genius of 

tliat able prince having convinced him that the same 
military discipline which has so frequently converted the 
raw and mindless peasant into a regular and obedient 
soldier would produce a change equally nuirvellous in the 
ferocious character of these fanatics. India cannot pro- 
duce a race of men who appear so extraordinary to 
Europeans as the roving Acalees. Acknowledging no 
superior save the Supreme Being, they have not only no 
respect for the prince whom they serve, hut take every 
X30ssihle occasion to sliow their contempt of him, wluui- 
(‘ver he is the subject of their divscoui'se. Even Bunjeet 
Siiig himself was compelled to submit to their insults. 

The Acalees are constantly on the move, and are armed 
to the very teeth, it being by no means an uncommon 
circumstance to see them with a drawn sword in each 
hand, two more in their belt, a matchlock at tlieir back, 
a|id three or four pair of quoits fastened round their 
turban. This last-mentioned weapon, wliich is their 
favourite one, consists of a steel ring, varying from six to 
nine inches in diameter, and about an inch in breadth, 
very thin, and the edges ground very sharp ; this they 
hurl with sucli surprising precision and force, as to be able 
to sever a limb at sixty or eighty yards’ distance. As 
they deem the destroying men of a different creed a meri- 
torious action, no sooner have they, by means of their 
trenchant quoit, decapitated an enemy, than, kneeling down 
and muttering a j)rayer, they offer up the body of the 
slain as a sacrifice. 

Such, and so formidable was the description of foe with 
whom our brave countrymen, aided by the faithful Sepoys, 
(natives of India ^ emyloyed in the llritish service,) were 
about to contend. 
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READING CXIII. 

THE SUTLEJ CAMPAIGN CONTINUED BATTLICS OF 

MOODKEE AND EEROZESIIAll. 

It was on the 13tli December, 1845, that the governor- 
general, Sir Henry Ilardiiige, received jireeise inlormatioii 
that the Sikh army had crossed the Sutlej and was formed 
in great force on the left bank of the river, for tlie purpose 
of atta(!king Ferozcpore, wliicli was occupied by an Eng- 
lish division of little more than five thousand men. A 
proclamation was immediately issued on the part of the 
Rritish government, tantamount (equivalr/if) to a declara- 
tion of war. “ Tlie Sikli army,” it said, has now, with- 
out a sliadow of provocation, invaded tlie British territories, 
TJie governor-general must, therefore, take measures for 
effectually protecting the British provinces, for vindi- 
cating the authority of the Britisli government, and 
for punishing the violators of treaties, and tlie disturbers 
of public peace.” 

Reinforced by the garrison of Laodiana, five thousand 
strong, witli twenty-one guns, Sir Hugh Gough bad 
already, on the lltli, begun bis march for the purpose of 
I’elicving Ferozepore. On the 18tb, the British force 
having moved up by double marches, on alternate days, 
reached, and, with tlie exception of two European and 
two native regiments, passed by the village of Moodkee, 
and proceeded to bivouac (to vcmam undar arms during 
the whole of the night) in front of it. Both men and 
hoi'ses were dreadfully jaded. In seven days they had 
traversed, througli roads of lieavy sand, a distance of more 
than one hundred and fifty miles. They had found no 
water during the last day’s march, and were without sup- 
plies at the end of it ; for many had no provisions at all 
issued out to them, and others, who had been more favoured 
in this respect, liad no convenience for cooking : hut rest 
alone was a luxury to men in their condition. Scarcely, 
however, had they enjoyed it for two short hours, when 
the patrols came galloping in, and announced that the 
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Siklis were advancing. The bugles and trumpets now 
sounded to arms, the men lell into line, and the governor- 
general and tlie comrnander-in-chief rode from regiment 
to regiment encouraging tJiem. Then, })lacing Id rnself at 
tlie head of the cavalry and artillery, Sir Hugh Gough 
moved forward, while the gov<‘rnor-general formed the 
iniantry, and at the head of twelve battalions of undaunted 
lioroes marcdied in support of the troopers in advance. 

The field of action was a sandy phiin covered with low 
brushwood, and broken by slight undulations, of which the 
enemy, forty thousand strong, with twenty-one guns, 
availed himself to screen his infantry and cavalry. TJie 
fire which the Sikhs now opened upon our advancing 
troops was very severe, but was vigorously replied to hv 
tlie battery of liorse artillery under brigadier Brooke, and 
by two liglit field batteries ; and the rpiiek eye ol‘ the 
commander-in-chief no sooner perceived that the well- 
directed fire of our artillery had ])aralyzed tliat of the 
(memy than he ordered tli(3 cavalry under brigadiers 
White and Gougli to make a flank movement on the 
enemy’s left. Dashing forward with the utmost gallantry, 
our brave troops chased the Sikh cavalry from off the 
$(;ld, and sweeping along the rear of tlieir line, silenced 
their guns and rode through tlieir battalions. Tiie attack 
of tlie infantry now commenced, and the roll of fire from 
this powerful arm soon showed the Sikh army the descrip- 
tion of foe they had ai’oused, and drove them headlong 
from position to position with great slaughter and tlie loss 
of seventeen pieces of cannon ; our infantry employing 
that never-failing weapon the bayonet, wJieiievcr the 
enemy attempted to make a stand. Night only saved 
them from worse disasters, for this stout conflict was 
maintained during one hour and a half of dim starlight, 
amidst a cloud of dust from the sandy plain, which served 
to obscure, still more, every surrounding object. 

As the next object of the commander-in-chief was the 
relief of Ferozepore, threatened, according to the first 
reports received by the governor-general, by the Sikh 
army en manse, (in one bodfj,) Sir John Littler was 
directed to join the main army as soon as possible with 
the Ferozepore force. After giving his men two days 
rest, Sir Hugh Gough, quitting his camp at four o’clock 
in the morning of the 21st of December, found himself at 
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ihc point of junction a little after noon, and was greeted, 
as he approaolied, witli the siglit of heavy clouds of dust, 
raised, as was almost immediately discovered, by Sir John 
Li tiler’s division, 5,000 strong. From Laodiana every 
man that could be spared had also been withdrawn, and 
these two reinforeenieiits swelled the amount of trooj)S in 
Iiand to between sixteen and s<;ven{een tlionsand men. 

The army advaneiid in four divisions : tlie. right com- 
manded ])y Sir Hugh Gough, the left by Sii* John Littler, 
the centre by mnjor*gem‘ral Gilbert, and the rear by Sir 
Henry Sinitli. At about two r. m. it came upon tlie enemy, 
svlio oeeu]>ied several fortified yiositions on very strong 
ground. Jlis numerous guns naide great liavoe among 
du*. advancing force, wliieh had nothing to ojipose to them 
but light horse artillery. (LuK ral Gilbert, with the centre 
division, carried in the most brilliant style tliat part of 
the Sikii position whicli it fell to his lot to attack; hut 
Sir Jolin Littler was not so successful: his division having 
Ibrroed nearer to the cmany’s works than general Gilbert's 
imd done, attacked ralJicr too soon, and siilfered very 
severely, for there was no diversion in its favour, and the 
caiemy >vere able to turn against it the whole volume of 
tladr fire. Tlie calibre (xLc of the hore^ of the Sikh guns 
far exceeded that of ours, ami our artillery eonsecpicntly 
produced seareely any effect upon the enemy, so that, not- 
withstanding tlie bravest efforts, onr troojis were compelled 
to retire, but quickly rallying and being re-formed, they 
made a splendid bayonet eharg(% the artillery at first 
covering their advance. This movement proved succ(*.ss- 
iul, although it cost many lives, the enemy’s guns telling 
terribly, and the explosion of mines scattering fearful 
destruction around. Her Majesty’s od dragoons, who had 
dashed on in advance, carrying everything before them, 
found themselves unexpectedly in front of a very strong 
position, the tremendous fire from which so tbinned their 
ranks, that they were compelled to retreat. Night, which 
tad now come on, put a temporary stop to hostilities, and 
sucli a night was never, ])crhaps, passed by troops before. 
Side by side with the dying and the dead did the living 
lie down, while, all around and all above them, the horizon 
'vas illuminated with the flames from burning huts, ex- 
ploding shells, tumbrils (carts vsed for the conveyance of 
'niilitary stores), ammunition waggons, and occasionally by 
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tlio bursting of mines. Nor while the Britisli troops pre- 
pared to snatch an hour or two’s rest were tlie Sikhs idle, 
for they brought tlieir cannon to bear upon tliat part of 
the field where the governor-general and eominander-in- 
chief were resting with tlieir staff {ojjicers attached to the 
commander of an army)': the 80th and 1st Bengal 
European regiments were immediately ordered to charge 
with the bayonet, and after .suffering severely, sueeceded 
in driving off the assailants. 

Therii was now a lull of an hour or two, which Sir 
Henry llardinge and Sir Hugh Gough employed in going 
about from corj)s to corps, animating tlie men, and im- 
pressing upon tlie officers tliat tlie only alternative on tlic 
morrow would be victory or death. The figlit was re- 
newed at daybreak by general Gilbert’s division ad- 
vancing to attack tlie positions which had not priiviously 
been carried.* This battle’of tlie 2t3d Decimiber was, perhap.<’, 
the most obstinate and sanguinary of all, and it avus on 
this day that the commander-in-chief performed an action 
which may vi(j with the mo.st chivalrous deeds of our 
Henry s and our EdAViirds. Seeing a part of his line reel 
and stagger under the fire, it occurred to him that if he could 
^.divert even a portion of tlie cannonade for a few moments 
to another point, the crisis of the battle would be passed : 
he immediately rode forward, attended by a single aid-de- 
camp {an officer 7ohose duty if is to receive and communi- 
cate the orders of the yeneral\ and making himself pro- 
minently conspicuous to the Sikh gunners, moved slowly 
on one side, as if for the purpose of reconnoitring their 
entrenchments more particularly. In an instant, almost 
every gun in the battery Avas turned upon him : the shot 
ploughed up the dust about him, so as almost to hide both 
him and his horse from the enemy’s vicAV, yet not one 
took effect ; and so complete was the diversion thus 
heroically produced, that the line of infantry, feeling as if 
redeemed from certain destruction, raised an animated 
shout and sprang forAvard : the next instant, the redoubt, 
with all the artillery it confined, was theirs. After the 
enemy had been thus driven from all his positions, be 
rallied and thrice returned to the attack, and was as often 
repulsed with great slaughter at the bayonet’s point. 
Finally, the steady bravery of the Britisli troops prevailed, 
and the enemy, broken and discomfited, precipitately 
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retreated towards the Sutkvj, abandoning liis camp, and all 
his guns, except ten, which the want of cavalry compelled 
our troops to allow him to carry off. The commander- 
in-clu(if, and the governor -general, were repeatedly in the 
thickest of the fire, both of them leading in person some 
of the most brilliant charges made on the ever-memorable 
day of Ferozeshah. 


READING CXIV. 

THE SUTLEJ CAMEAICN (JJNCLUDED. — RATTLES OF 
ALIWAL AND SORliAOX. 

Tiru rout of the Sikhs at Eerozcshali was succeeded by 
nearly a month’s interval, which was cm])loyed by both 
sid(‘s in making preparations offensive and defensive I’or 
further operations. About the end of that time, intelli- 
gence was received at luaid (piarters, that the Sirdar llun- 
joor Sing had crossed the Sutlej, threatening the Rritish 
])0sts on that river, and especially Laodiana. ddiat jdace 
was even taken and burnt; ami then it was that Sir Ilarry 
Smith was sent towards Laodiana, taking possession of 
various posts on his road, J Miurrumkote, and others, 
which had fallen into the enemy’s hands. Sir Harry 
Smith’s objects in this expedition were — to give security 
to the post at Laodiana, which had been already reinforced 
— and to secure the communication in the rear by Bus- 
scean. Having executed tliis important duty with the 
utmost promptitude and success, and effected a junction 
with generals Godby and Wh(‘der, he moved on to the 
new position which the Sikhs had taken np near Aliwal, 
and there, on the 28 th, was fought that celebrated battle 
which elicited {produced) from the immortal Welling- 
ton the following panegric : I will say with regard to 

the movements of Sir Harry Smith, that I have read the 
accounts of many battles, but I nevm’ read an account of 
an affair in which more ability, energy, and discretion 
were manifested, than in this case, or in which any officer 
has ever shown himself more capable than this officer did 
of commanding troops in the field; or in which every 
description of troops has been brought to bear with its 
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arm in the position in which it was most capable of ren- 
dering service, or in which everything was carried on 
more perfectly — the nicest manoeuvres being performed 
under the enemy’s lire witlr the utmost precision ; nor have 
I read of any battle, in any part of the world, in wliich 
at the same time, energy and gallantry on the part of tiio 
troops were displayed to a degree that surpassed that 
exhibit(‘,d in this engagement. I must say of this olfK^er, 
that I never saw any case of ability manifested more, 
chjarly than in this instance ; it lias been shown tiiat Sir 
Harry Smith is an oflicer capable of rendering the most 
imj>ortant services to his country.”^ 

But the crowning victory was yet to come, for, not- 
withstanding their three defeats, the Siklis, trusting to the 
great strength of their entrenched camp, resolved still to 
make a stand against the efforts of tlui Knglish. Thi.s 
camp I’csted botli its flanks (sides) upon the deep w^ater, 
and communicated with the high grounds above Sobraon 
by a bridge with a good ford on either side of it. The 
works had been repeatedly surveyed. They consisted of 
formidable entreneliments, defended by not fewer tium 
3(),0()() men and 70 pieces of artillery. The fortifica- 
fions had been most skilfully constructed under eolorud 
Don llurbon do Alcantara, a Spanish engineer. Tliere 
was a double line of batteries, arranged in semicircular 
form, high ramparts, and deep and wide ditches with 
lioles and banks : a triple line of dehaices of eurth and 
plank, such as a rifle ball could hardly enter, with 
fascines (bundles of nujod used for raisinr/ batteries, 
redoubts and epauiements (side works to strengthen a for- 
tification), appeared to defy the etibrts of our troops. 
Immediately within they were, as iu the camp at Feroze- 
shah, pierced with loaded mines, and every thing arranged 
which skill could plan, or perseverance carry out, during 
the four weeks they had occupied their position. A con- 
siderable force remained on the other side, with guns so 
placed as to command and flank the position on this. 

The arrangements in contemplation had been submitted 
to the governor-general by the commander-in-chief, and 
met his hearty approval. Two piquets in front of Koodee- 
wmllah and the little Sobraon, occupied by the enemy in 

* Speech of the Duke of Wellington in the House of Lords, 
April 2, 1B46. 
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force during the day only, were ordered to be taken pos- 
session of on the night of the 9th of F ebrimry; and although 
some misconception and delay occurred, by daylight on 
the morning of the 10th they were in our hands. The 
battering and field artillery were placed in a semicircle, 
embracing within its fire the position of the Sikhs. The 
cannonade, whicli was meant to have commenced at day- 
break, was delayed till the rays of the sun had dispelled 
the mist, whiidi, hanging over the river and the plain, 
rendered distant objects obscure. Two brigades under 
Sir 11, Dick mcanwliile waited on the margin of the Sutlej, 
to commence tlie atta<‘k on the enemy’s right. The Tth, 
or Stacy’s brigade, comprising Her Majesty’s dOth and d3d, 
led on, supported at a distance ol‘ two lunulred yards by the 
(ith, under colonel Wilkinson: the dtli under colonel Ash- 
burnham, forming the reserve, was to advance from the 
entrenched village of Koodee wallah, leaving one regiment 
lieliind for its defence. Gemuail Gilbert’s division, consti- 
tuting the centre, was either to attack or support, its riglit 
resting on the village of the little Sohraon, whicli it }>artly 
occupied. On the left, near the village of Gultah, with its 
right thrown out towards the river, was general Sir Harry 
Smith’s division. The cavalry, under colonel Cureton, 
feignc'd an attack on the ford at Hurreekee, threatening 
the Sikh horse on the other side, in the rear, between 
general Gilbert’s right and Sir H. Smith’s left, brigadier 
(^ampbell occupied a position capable of protecting both. 
Sir Joseph Thackwell with brigadier Scott, held the 
remainder of the cavalry in reserve on the left, ready to 
act as circumstances might demand. At three, a.m. the 
troops advanced to their respective stations as above de- 
scribed. At daybreak the light field batteries and a 
brigade of howitzers {a hind of v) or tar or catirton) of)ened. 
By half-past six, the whole fire of our artillery was 
developed. Round shot, shells, and rockets followed each 
other with fearful celerity, and the frequent explosion of 
ammunition-waggons in the enemy’s camp showed with 
what precision they were aimed. At first a few horsemen 
showed themselves, reconnoitriug and directing the re- 
moval of the baggage across the river by the bridge. Our 
infantry lay facing the works, within cannon range, but 
under cover. The enemy at first scarcely seemed aw^are 
of our position, the columns having taken up their ground 
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under cover of tlie night, hut were quickly seen lining tlie 
whole of their works as they saw them surrounded. In an 
instant every gun was opened upon us from a common 
centre, and the fire became tremendous. Our guns were of 
forniidablc calibre, were admirably served, and pointed with 
the utmost precision ; but the Sikh position was so foruiid' 
able, and tlndr cannon so numerous, tliat it was feared tha( 
by cannonade alone it was vain to hope to carry the; day in 
any reasonable time, and it was determined to bring tin* 
issue to the arbitrement {decision) of musket and bayonet. 
The attack in conformity with this determination was 
commenced at nine o’clock, when colonel Stacy’s brigade', 
supported by colonel Lane’s horse artillery, and captains 
Ilorscford’s and Fordyee’s foot batteries, advanced steadily 
in line towards the enemy’s works. Tlie infantry under 
Stacy, supported by Wilkinson’s brigade, moved on with 
equal coolness, halting when necessary to correct any im- 
jicrfections in their line. About twelve hundred yards of 
deep sand liad to be traversed. The artillery went on at 
a gallop, taking up a succession of positions uutil within 
three hundred yards of the enemy. The simultaneous 
{at the same time) roar of one hundred and twenty pieces 
of ordnance now resounded along the vSutlej : the slaughter 
was terrible ; and so hot was the fire of musketry, camel 
swivels and cannon, that it seemed for a moment impos- 
.sible that tlie entrenchments should be won. On our 
soldiers ivent, under a storm of grape and musketry, now 
opening on them from the opposite side and focus of the 
entrenched position. A shout, a run, and a fire had no 
effect; the heaviness of the ground over which they had 
passed had fagged the men. The Sikhs saw tlieir danger, 
but, confident in the power of their guns and strength of 
their position, stood firm and fought bravely. The enemy’s 
cavalry, ordered to the rescue, was now seen preparing 
for the cliargc. A square was formed : the gallant sepoys 
coolly closed in on their own centre: the enemy’s horse took 
warning and withdrew. In a moment the line was re- 
formed and the troops advancing, but not a man had as 
yet passed tlie entrenchments. The Sikhs showed signs 
of wavering as they saw our column slowly and undis- 
mayed move on. One frightful effort more, and the out- 
works were our own. Her Majesty’s 10th foot, under 
colonel Franks, charged without firing a shot till within 
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the entrenchments of the enemy. The 53d came next : the 
sepoys of the 43d and 59th emulated the Europeans in 
ooolness and determination. The brigade of colonel Ash- 
burnham now came to the support of that of colonel Stacy. 
Generals Gilbert and Sir H. Smith threw out their light 
troops, aided by the artillery, to threaten the other portions 
of the entrenchments. The Sikhs attempted to throw the 
whole force within their camp upon the two brigades which 
had entered, and the battle raged with terrific fury all 
along from right to left. Our heavy guns had first been 
directed to the right, when their fire required to be 
gradually suspended. The Sikhs strove with indomitable 
{unconquerable) valour to recover, sword in hand, the posi- 
tions from which they had been driven at the bayonet’s 
point ; nor was it till the weight of the three divisions of 
infantry, and the fire of every piece of artillery belonging 
to our army, had been felt, and the cavalry under Sir 
Joseph Thackwell had, in single file, burst through the 
openings made by the sappers in the entrenchments, re- 
formed and charged on the other side, that the victory was 
won. The 3d dragoons overcame every obstacle, galloped 
over and cut down the men still standing by their guns, 
and the victors pressed closely upon the enemy on every 
side. Now their fire first began to slacken, and then ceased. 
Regiment after regiment moved steadily down, and fearful 
volleys of musketry were poured in on the retiring foe. 
The few parties first retreating were followed by vast 
masses making for the bridge. 

Thousands betook themselves to the river, which a sud- 
den rise had just rendered unfordable. The bridge, mean- 
while, had partially sunk, and was totally inadequate to 
the conveyance of the multitude pressing towards it. 
This battle had begun at six, it was over at eleven 
o’clock ; the hand to hand combat commenced at nine, 
and scarcely lasted two hours. The river was full of 
sinking men. For two hours volley after volley was 
poured in upon the sinking mass ; the stream became 
literally red with blood, and covered with the bodies of 
the slain. At last, the musket ammunition becoming 
exhausted, the infantry fell to the rear ; the horse artillery 
plying grape till not a man was visible within range. No 
compassion was felt, or mercy shown : not only had our 
own loss been excessively severe, 'but ^he enemy during 
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the earlier part of the day had mutilated or murdered 
every wounded man that fell into their hands. The cool- 
ness and order with which the enemy retired, notwith- 
standing the havoc made amongst their ranks, was rtTmark- 
able. Their columns moved out of range of our fire on 
reaching the further bank of the river, and pitched their 
tents, which had been sent across at an early part of the 
action. The bridge was partly burnt, partly sunk, and 
latterly destroyed by the engineers ; the camp in several 
places set fire to by stragglers— -increasing the horror of 
the scene of carnage. Of 35,000 men who had that day 
maintained so stout a resistance, more than one lialf must 
have been killed or wounded. Sixty-seven guns, with 
upwards of two hundred formidable camel swivels, numer- 
ous Standards, and an immense quantity of munitions of 
war, fell into the victors* hands. The loss on the side of 
the British was: — 13 European officers killed; 101 
wounded ; 803 rank and file killed ; and 1,918 wounded. 
The governor^general was wherever the fire was hottest ; 
his gallant conduct is thus borne testimony to by tlie 
‘‘glorious veteran,** in his despatch of the 13th February, 
1846, detailing to Sir Henry Hardinge the battle of 
^Sobraon ; — 

I have now to make tlie attempt — difficult, nay im- 
practicable though I deem it*— of expressing in adequate 
terms my sense of obligation to those who especially aided 
me by their talents and self-devotion in the hard fought 
fi.eld of Sobraon. 

“First, right honourable sir, you must permit me to 
speak of yourself. — Before the action, I had the satisfac- 
tion of submitting to you my plan of attack, and I cannot 
describe the support which I derived from the circumstance 
of its having in all its details met your approbation. Nor 
did your assistance stop here : though suflfering severely 
from the effects of a fall, and unable to mdunt on horse- 
back -without assistance, your uncontrollable desire to see 
this army once more triumphant carried you into the hot- 
test of the fire, filling all Who witnessed your exposure to 
such peril at once with admiration of the intrepidity that 
pitnppted it, and anxiety for your persond safety, involv- 
ing so deeply in itself the interests And happiness ot 
British lordia**^ 
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READING CXV. 

BOKNEO AND LAB0AN. 

The increased interest, both in a political and com- 
mercial point of view, which the successful termination of 
the Chinese campaign has imparted to the island of Bor- 
neo, naturally suggests the propriety of presenting our 
readers with a sketch, drawn from the most recent authori- 
ties, of that extraordinary country. 

The island of Borneo, or Puio-Kalamantan as it is 
called by the natives and Malays, from a sour and indi- 
genous (native to a country) fruit of that name, extends 
from 7” T north to 4° south latitude, and from 108" 
45' to 119" 25' east longitude, measuring at its extreme 
length nine hundred miles, and at its greatest breadth 
seven hundred ; its periphery or circumference being 
about three thousand. It occupies the centre of that mari- 
time region which comprises Sumatra, Java, Flores, 
Timor, the Moluccas, Celebes, and the Philippine isles, 
being bounded on the north by the Sooloo seas, on the 
east by the straits of Macassar, on the south by the Java 
sea, and on the west by that of China. 

The name of Borneo is said to have been first given to 
the island by Europeacs, who derived it from the word 
signifying brave^ by which the natives then did 
and still do designate their priucipAl city. 

If Australia or New Holland be considered .as the last 
and smallest of the continents, Borneo is undoubtedly the 
first and largest of all the islands of , our globe. Its soil 
is rich, and diversified by the most striking contrasts. 
Chains of lofty mountains traverse vast plains from one 
extremity of the island to the other, describing in the 
interior lines similar to the configuration of the co^t. 
The sea-shore is, for the most part, flat and covered with 
a broad zone of mangrove trees, amid which the waves 
delight to gambol, but into which, it would be impudent 
to penetrate, since the atmosphere itself is ,pe»Ufewns, 
and dwfch lurks behind almost every tree in the.envenoipm 
arrw of a Dyak. or native. 
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The four seas described above as laving (washing) the 
shores of this island, receive from the high central grounds, 
by means of four large water-sheds, the waters produced 
by the diluvial (flooding) rains of the torrid zone, and 
which are protected from the solar influence by the thick 
shade of the forests. On the north coast, the largest 
rivers are those of Brouni or Borneo, Rejang, Sarebas, 
Sakarran, and Sarawak ; on the west coast are the enor- 
mous ones of Sambas and Pontianak ; in the south the 
great river Banjar ; on the south-east that of Passir ; 
and further north that of Coti. Most of these rivers are 
said to have their main source in a large lake situated iu 
the vicinity of the Kina-Balou (the Chinese widow), a 
stupendous mountain supposed to be nearly 14,000 feet 
high. 

jBorneo owes its unparalleled fertility to its situation, the 
very centre of the tropical zone. All the various species 
of the palm abound, while from the humid plain shoot up 
those gigantic equatoritil reeds, the bamboo, cane, rattan, 
&c. &c. The almond of a beautiful tree, called Canari, 
furnishes a delicious salad-oil, and Funis uncatusyi^lAs 
the astringent gum known as gutta gambir. The trees of 
\his family are very numerous in the island, and it is from 
thence that has recently been introduced into this country 
the gutta 'percha^ which bids fair to rival caoutchouc or 
India rubber in its general utility and application to the 
arts, &c. In the south-east flourishes the Melaleuca 
leucodendroni from which is extracted the precious oil 
called Kayar-ponti^ known and esteemed in India as a 
specific against the Asiatic cholera. Rices, yams and 
betel, with all the fruit trees of India, excellent ship tim- 
ber, groves of nutmeg and clove trees, pepper, ginger, and 
cotton, grow and flourish in the highest perfection upon 
the island. Benzoin, a gum exuded (emit ted as juice) by 
the haurus or Styrax benzoin^ is also very plentiful there. 

Borneo produces many different species of the monkey 
tribe, but more especially the pongo and the orang-outang; 
two kinds of wild bufialo, wild boars, goats and swine ; and 
it is probable that elephants may be found in the interior; 
but there are no lions, tigers, leopards, wolves, foxes, 
bears, or jackals. Reptiles, so abundant in moist and hot 
countries, exist here in vast numbers. Alligators and 
various kinds of serpents abound, while the marshes teem 
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with frogSy whose dismal croakings continue throughout 
the night: they are the food of the snakes, which are very 
numerous. Spiders, so disgusting in appearance in other 
countries, are here of quite a different description, being 
the most beautiful of the insect tribe. 

The ornithology {that part of natural history which 
treats of birds') of the island, as far as is known, possesses 
but little variety ; but the number of insects is infinite, 
and the wild bees supply so considerable a quantity of 
wax, as to form one of the great articles of export. Upon 
the shores of these seas the Salangana swallow, or Hirundo 
esculenta^ constructs with a mucilaginous substance, some- 
what resembling vermicelli (a paste rvlled in the form of 
worms), those edible nests which are so delicious to the 
palate of a Chinese gourmand : whole populations have no 
other employment than that of collecting them from the 
Borneo rocks; each nest is said to be worth about half-a- 
crown of our money. From Capo Unsang, as far as Basilan, 
the bottom of the sea may be regarded as one bed of pearl 
oysters of the finest quality, while on the coral rocks lives 
the zoophyte {animal plant) called holothuria by natu- 
ralists, and by the Malays trvpang, which, upon being 
dried, resembles nothing so much as the thick old sole of 
a shoe ; it is, however, greatly esteemed by the Chinese, 
and forms a very productive article of commerce. 

The mineral riches of Borneo are still more extra- 
ordinary than those of its surface, and it may be said with- 
out exaggeration, that all its rivers flow over beds of 
platina, diamonds, and gold. The last mentioned metal is 
found in great quantities at Konti, Passir, Banjar, Masingb, 
Tampaousk, and Mangidora. ‘‘ To work the mines of the 
kingdom of Sonkadana with any effect,’* said the rajah 
{native prince) of Pontianak, I must have more than a 
million of Chinese.” In fact, this island, like Brazil, may 
be considered as the diamond country. At a mountain 
called Landa, which yields the finest, it is by no means 
rare occurrence to find them of from twenty to thirty carats 
(a weight of four grains). The sultan of Maltan possesses 
one reputed to be the largest in the world, and which is 
valued at about .£300,000. The mountain called Elna^ 
Balou, and the region surrounding it, contain so many 
crystals, as to give the name of the Crystal mountains fo 
one of its chains. Tin abounds at Sarawak, copper in 
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Monpava, while the iron of Matan is equal to the best 
^hich Sweden produces. 

All these natural riches have, as yet, been eather totally 
ileglected, or else turned to little account. The fame, 
however, of Borneo’s exhaustless mines has not failed to 
attract great numbers of Cliinese, who, emigrating to this 
favoured isle, have brought with them their industry, tlieir 
intelligence, and tlieir labour: they liave formed settle- 
ments at Sambas, Monpava, and Pontianak, and compose 
alnfiost the entire population of Montrado. 

■ The several coasts are inhabited by people of different 
races, totally unconnected, governed by their own laws, 
and having their own peculiar customs ; the west coast b}'- 
Malays and Chinese ; the north-west by the mixed de- 
scendants of the Moors of Western India ; the north by 
Ooehin-Chinese ; the north-east by Sooloos ; and the east 
and south by Bugis. There are, besides, three distinct 
tribes, who live in prahus or boats along the coasts : 
the Lanuns from Mindanao; the Orang-badju, and the 
Orang-tidong, of unknown origin. The interior and part 
of the north-west coast are inhabited by Dayaks or Dyaks, 
a savage people who are scattered in small tribes over the 
Jafctttd, and are believed to be its original inhabitants, 
They are fairer than the Malays, tall, robust, and ferocious: 
one remarkable custom among them is to extract some of 
their front teeth, and insert pieces of gold in their stead ; 
their bodies are painted, and their only clothing is a girdle 
pound their middle. 

It was in the year 1520 that Europeans, the crew of 
the celebrated navigator Magellan, paid their first visit to 
these regions. In the middle of the 17th century the 
Portuguese formed establishments in various points of the 
island, but after an occupation of about eighty years were 
Almost wholly expelled by the Dutch. An anecdote 
strikingly illustrative of the intellectual state of the 
itountry at this period is given us by Joaade Barros, a 
Portuguese historian, Two Portuguese afnibassadors 
being sent,” says he, to the king of this country for the 
purpose of making a treaty bf commepce, among other 
exhibifed a picee of tapestry, representing the 
tti!^iage of Catherine of Aragon with Hteniy VIII. of 
When the king saw these figures^ he was 
alhmted, believing them to be real personages enchanted 
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into the canvas, for the purpose of depriving him of his 
kingdom. The Portuguese explained the nature of this 
tapestry, but to no effect: the king ordered them to de- 
part immediately, as he had no inclination, he said, to see 
any other monarch in Borneo than himself.” 

Other adventurers imitated the Dutch, and endeavoured 
to form settlements. In 1704, the English erected a small 
fort at Banjermassing, and the East India Company hav- 
ing some time afterwards rendered important services to 
the sultan of Sooloo, he ceded to them, in return, all the 
north-eastern shores of Borneo, which were in his posses- 
sion at that time. This grant was, however, soon after 
abandoned, and the settlement reduced to a factory on the 
island of Balambangan, which was attacked in the year 
1775, when in a weak and unguarded state, by a powerful 
tribe of Sooloos, commanded by the Daton Tetingh : sur- 
prising the fort, they slew the sentries and turned the 
guns upon the garrison, the majority of which were 
Malays. The few who escaped got on board the vessels 
in the harbour, and reached the island of Labuan, near 
the mouth of the Borneo river ; whilst the booty obtained 
by the pirates was estimated at £375,000 sterling. Satis- 
faction was demanded of the sultan, who, of course, denied 
all participation in the affair, and the fort was abandoned. 

Since that time no serious endeavour had been made by 
England to obtain a footing in this important island untd 
the year 1830, when Mr. Brooke, an officer in the civil 
service of the East India Company, having received a 
wound in the Burmese war, left Calcutta for China, on a 
voyage for the recovery of his health. Struck with the 
vast importance and extraordinary beauty of the islands 
of the Indian Archipelago, and more particularly Borneo, 
he resolved to devote all his energies to the rescuing those 
rich countries from the oblivion in which they were 
plunged, and the bringing them within the pale (limit) of 
civilization, by suppressing piracy, extirpating the slave 
trade, humanizing the manners of the Malays, and secur- 
ing the happiness of the natives.. Many and serious dis- 
appointments, which would have discouraged a less 
enthusiastic and determined mind, delayed tlac execution 
of his plan until 1833, when he at lei^th set sail from 
England. ‘‘ I go,” said Mr. Brooke, writing to a friend, 
'‘‘I goto awaken the spirit of slumbering philanthrophy wdth 
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regard to these islands, to carry Sir Stamford Raffles’ views 
in Java over the whole archipelago {group of islands). 
Fortune and life I give freely, and if I fail in the attempt, 1 
shallnot have lived whollyin vain.” The efforts of this bene- 
factor of his species were crowned with complete success, 
for the sultan of Borneo Proper not only invested him with 
the government of the south-eastern province of Sarawak, 
but also ceded to England the island of Pulo-Labuan, a 
position commanding the mouth of the river by which 
his capital is approached. 

Pulo-Labuan, or Labuan, (the isle of anchorage,) lies 
in about 6^ north latitude, and 115’’ east longitude, and 
rises about fifty feet above the level of the sea; its 
greatest length is nearly six, and its extreme breadth four 
and a half English miles, the whole area being thus about 
thirty square miles. The average heat is 83” Fahrenheit, 
and as the utmost range of the thermometer is 10”, the 
whole year consists of one hot and perpetual summer ; 
yet the island is by no means unhealthy, since it is well 
ventilated by both raoonsons {winds in the Indian Oceans 
which blow periodically). Labuan is well wooded and 
lyatered, possesses abundance of excellent coal, and has a 
safe and commodious port on the south-east coast, named 
Victoria harbour. It is the only island on the north-west 
coast of Borneo, and lies nearly in the direct track both 
of steam and sailing navigation from India to China, and 
is as intermediate a position between Singapore and Hong 
Kong os can be found, being -700 miles from the former, 
and 1000 from the latter. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Crawfurd, the late governor 
of Singapore, that such a settlement as that of Labuan 
would be highly advantageous to England, as a coal dep6t 
for steam navigation ; as a .means of suppressing the 
Malay piracies ; as a harbour of refuge for ships disabled 
in the China sea ; and, finally, as a commanding position 
during a naval war. 

Labuan has now been formally declared a British pos^ 
session, and although a mere islet, will (such are the 
advantages of position) not only confer upon England the 
undisputed command of the China sea, but enable her to 
establish the most important relations, political as well as 
commercial, with the largest and richest island in the 
known world. 
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READING CXVr. 

THE FRENCH REVOLUTION OF 1848. 

Three revolutions have, within the last sixty years, 
convulsed society in France, and compromised in a greater 
or less degree the tranquillity of Europe : the first, in 
the year 1789, ended in a stem but dazzling military 
tyranny under Napoleon ; the second drove the restored 
elder branch of the Bourbons into exile, and seated Ijouis 
Philippe, the king of the barricades, on what was called a 
constitutional throne ; of the third and last, which is still 
in progress, it can only be said, that it has expelled 
royalty, abolished all aristocratical distinctions, and pro- 
claimed a republic. We leave to others the task of in- 
vestigating the real causes of this last convulsion, and of 
indicating its results, ours is simply that of giving a 
rapid sketch of the few eventful days, big with the fate of 
Philippe and of France. 

After various changes in the French ministry, M. 
Guizot, who had been for a long time the virtual, became, 
by the retirement of marshal Soult, the nominal head of 
the cabinet, and the right hand of the king, who grew daily 
bolder and more resolute in his advance towards absolutism. 

The ostensible leaders of the opposition were MM. 
Odillon Barrot, Ledru Rollin, Lamartine, and Duvergier 
do Hauranne ; but amongst the more active liberals 
were generals Cavaignac, Bedeau, and Lamoriciere, MM. 
Louis Blanc and Armand Marrast. Under the auspices 
(patronage) of these gentlemen, a reform meeting, known 
by the name of the banquet of the Chateau Rouge, had 
been got up, and was quickly imitated throughout the 
provinces. At Autun, Compiegne, Beziferes, Amiens, 
Montargis, and St. Denis, similar banquets took place, and 
at many of them, amongst the toasts drunk after dinner, 
the he^th of the king was pointedly omitted. 

Such was the situation of affairs when the reform ban- 
quet of the twelfth arrondissement (district) of Paris, 
which had frequently been postponed, was at length 
finally announced for Tuesday, the 22d of February ; but 
was again abandoned in consequence of a proclamation 
issued by the government on the Monday night previous, 
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forbidding the assembly. The opposition members consoled 
themselves for the disappointment, by impeaching the mi- 
nisters in the Chamber of Deputies. Every precaution of a 
civil and military description was taken by government 
for the maintenance of order. 

Notwithstanding the unfavourable weather on the 
morning of the 22d, the streets of Paris presented an 
animated spectacle at a very early hour. Groups of 
persons were seen assembling in every direction, and troops 
were every where in movement. About eleven o’clock, 
large masses filled the place de la Madeleine, the rue 
Royale, and the place de la Concorde, Sfc, One of these 
mobs, headed by two national guards armed with sabres, 
proceeded to M. Guizot’s official residence, shouting, 

Down with the man of Ghent ! — Down with Guizot !” 
Towards two o’clock, all the shops began to be closed, and 
at about three, the mob commenced making barricades in 
the rues Rivoli, St. Ilonore, See. : this was chiefly ef- 
fected by stopping omnibuses, cabs, carriages, &c., making 
the passengers alight, and then throwing the vehicles one 
upon the other, the paving stones having been previously 
removed ; and it is remarkable that both these services 
f^ere mostly performed by boys of from twelve to fifteen 
years of age. These barricades were defended by persons 
who had procured arms by forcing open the shops of gun- 
smiths, cutlers, and others, who sold weapons of offence. 

At three o’clock the opposition members repaired to 
the Chamber of Deputies, and impeached the ministers : 
it is said that M, Guizot laughed very heartily when the 
document was handed to him by the president. Evening 
now approached, and, contrary to the general rule in such 
cases, every thing became quiet. Pickets of soldiers were 
seen liere and there, with piled arms, before their bivouac 
fires, while a few patrols of the national guard per- 
formed their nightly rounds in silence. 

Wednesday morfaing discovered the preparations which 
had been actively made for the approaching struggle. 
Troops of the line were seen in all the public squares, or, 
as the French call them, places^ and cannon brought from 
Vincennes were so disposed as to eommand various im- 
portant points ; whUe^ oa the other hand, the barricades 
thrown up on the preceding day had been every where 
demolished and. every description of public carriage had 
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been cleared from off the usual stands, in order to prevent 
the construction of new ones : notwithstanding, however, 
these precautions, the populace had succeeded in raising 
several of these formidable barriers in different places. 

The second legion of national guards now mustered, 
but it was to exjn*ess their disapprobation of the ministry, 
and to demand electoral reform ; and so decided and reso- 
lute did they appear, that their colonel, M. Baigneres, 
repaired, at two o’clock, to the duke de Nemours, and in- 
formed him, in the plainest terms, that unless the conces- 
sions were made, he could not answer for the fidelity of 
tlie troops. The third legion followed the example of 
their brethren, and loudly demanded the dismission of the 
ministers, ^vith cries of ^^Down withtlxe ministry! — Reform 
for ever! — Down with Guizot !” The contagion now 
reached the troops of the line, who appeared disposed to 
sid^wdth the people, and every wdiere the national guards 
w^ere seen fraternizing {associating as hrothers^ both w’ith 
the mob and the soldiers. 

At three o’clock, the king dismissed the obnoxious 
ministry, and M. Mole accepted the ministere de Vemeute 
(the riot ministry) — but it was too late. 

The tumult now appeared to be subsiding, when an 
unfortunate attack was made upon the mob assembled 
before the hotel, or official residence of the minister for 
foreign affairs, and fifty-two persons fell, either dead or 
wounded : the revolutionary storm again rose loud and 
violent f barricades were formed at the corner of almost 
every street, and not a tree on the whole line of the 
Boulevards but was felled for the purpose of making 
them. Late at night the king in great alarm sent for 
MM. Thiers and Odiilon Barrot ; M. Mole having declined 
the task of forming a new ministry. 

Thursday the 24th was the decisive day. The deplor- 
able catastrophe which had occurred the preceding evening 
in front of the hotel of the minister for foreign affairs had 
exasperated the people to the utmost. All reforms, or 
any change of ministry now proposed, were useless ; 
royalty m France was once more doomed to extinction, 
and the prince elected by the popular voice in 18^, was 
about to share the fate of Charles X. 

From six rfeiocfc in the morning, Paris was covered 
with ; and thousands of citizens armed with 
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guns, "sabres, pikes, and pistols, proceeded in silence to 
take their stand behind them, the tricolor flag waving 
on their summit. The conflict, however, was happily 
avoided, except on a few scattered points. By ten o’clock, 
the national! guard had fraternized with the people, and 
the regiments of the line with the national guard. 
Reports of what was occurring were every moment 
brought to the palace of the Tuileries, and it became 
evident that if something decisive was not done, the 
whole of the troops would desert the sovereign. At 
eleven o’clock orders signed by Thiers and Barrot were 
issued to the troops to suspend the tiring. These orders 
were every where torn down, and a cry — To the Tuile- 
ries !’* was raised ; and from every part of the capital the 
insurgents marched upon that palace : by twelve o’clock 
it was invested (surrounded\ and the populace prepared 
to take it by storm. At one o’clock the following premia- 
mation was posted at the Bourse {the exchange) and other 
public places ; — 

“ Citizens of Paris I — The king has abdicated in favour 
of the count de Paris, with the duchess of Orleans as 
regent. 

' ‘‘A general amnesty! {pardon for political offences*) 

Dissolution of the chamber. 

Appeal to the country.” 

But it was again too late. The terrible cry of d la 
potence Louis Philippe^ (to the gallows with Louis 
Philippe) was now heard ; the attack on the royal palace 
commenced, and it was taken by storm, after a conflict 
which lasted nearly an hour. The carnage on both sides 
must have been great. 

Shortly previous to the attack, Louis Philippe, accom- 
panied by the dukes de Nemours and Montpensier, rode 
in front of the regiments and legions drawn up near the 
Tuileries ; but the shouts with which they were greeted 
were so equivocal, that they immediately re-entered the 
palace. 

It was then that two officers approached the gates and 
demanded to be introduced to the duke de Nemours. The 
commandant conducted them to the pavilion d’ Horloge, 
where the duke was standing, in company with several 
general officers. Every countenance betrayed alarm and 
apprehension. Your Highness,” said the commandant, 
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these citizens desire to suggest to you the means of 
avoiding the effusion of blood.” ‘‘ Speak, gentlemen,” 
said the duke, in a faltering voice ; say, what must be 
done ? ” Sir, the chateau must be evacuated, and given 
up to the national guard, or you are lost ; the combat 
will be dreadful, — the palace is surrounded.” The result 
was the order we have before mentioned for withdrawing 
f he troops. 

The following interesting account of the king’s flight 

given by M. Charles Maurice, editor of the Courrier 
'es Spectacles, 

^ About one o’clock in the afternoon, a young man in 
plain clothes, who turned out to be the son of Admiral 
3audin, on horseback, trotted past at a quick pace, crying 
out tliat Louis Philippe had abdicated, and requesting 
that the news might be circulated. A few instants after, 
at the Pont Tournant, a troop of national guards on 
horseback were seen coming from the Tuileries, at a 
walking pace, and forming the head of a procession, and 
by gestures and cries inviting the citizens to abstain from 
every unfavourable demonstration. At this moment, the 
king Louis Philippe, his right arm passed under the left 
arm of the queen, on whom he appeared to lean for sup- 
port, was seen to approach from the gate of the Tuileries, 
in the midst of the horsemen, and followed by about thirty 
persons in difierent uniforms. The queen walked with a 
firm step, and cast around looks of assurance and anger 
intermingled. The king had on a black coat, with a com- 
mon round hat, and wore no orders. The queen was in 
full mourning. A report was circulated that they were 
going to the Chamber of Deputies to depose the act of 
abdication. Cries of ^ Vive la reforrae !’ ‘ Vive Ja 
France!’ and even, by two or three persons, ‘Vive le 
roi were heard. The procession had scarcely passed 
the Pont Tournant, and arrived at the pavement sur- 
rounding the obelisk, when the king, the queen, and the 
whole party, made a sudden halt, apparently without any 
necessity. In a moment they were surrounded by a 
crowd on foot and horseback, and so pressed that they 
had no longer their freedom of motion. Louis Philippe 
appeared alarmed at this sudden approach* In fact, the 
spot fatally chosen by an effect of chance produced a strange 
feeling. A few paces off, a Bourbon king, an innocent 
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and resigned victim, would have been happy to have 
experienced no other treatment. Louis Philippe turned 
quickly round, let go the queen’s arm, took off his hat, 
raised it in the air, and cried out something, which the 
noise prevented being heard ; in fact, the cries and jnde- 
mile were general. The queen became alarmed at no 
longer feeling the king’s arm, and turned round with, 
extreme haste, saying something which was also lost, an^r^ 
pushing back a hand which was extended near her, 
urge her to proceed, she exclaimed, ^ Laissez moi T ( 
me alone,) with a most irritated accent, and seizing ^ 
of the king’s arm, they both turned their steps towarf' 
two small black carriages, with one horse each. In th. 
first were two young children. The king took the left an^ i 
the queen the right, and the children, with their face> 
close to the glass of the vehicle, looking at the crowd with 
the utmost curiosity; the coachman whipped his hors»' 
violently; in fact, with so much rapidity did it take place 
that the coach appeared rather carried than driven away; 
it passed, surrounded by the cavalry and national guards 
present, and cuirassiers and dragoons. The second car- 
liage, in which were two ladies, followed the other at the'^ 
^ame pace, and the escort, which amounted to about two 
hundred men, set off at a full gallop, taking the water- 
side, towards St. Cloud. The horse in the coach in whicli 
the king was could not have gone the whole way, so furi- 
ously did he gallop under the repeated lashes of the coach- 
man, whilst the surrounding crowds vociferated that 
they were taking flight.” 

It now only remained for those who yet adhered to 
the monarchy to endeavour to establish the claim of the 
young count of Paris to the throne. 

For this purpose, a little after one o’clock on the 24th, , 
the duchess of Orleans, with the two princses her sons, &c. 
accompanied by the dukes of Nemours and Montpensier, 
entered the Chamber of Deputies. After they had taken 
their seats, M. Dupin ascended the tribune, and said,— 

“ The king has abdicated ; h*e has disposed of the crown 
in favour of his grandson, the count de Paris, and has 
constituted the duchess of Orleans regent.” Consider- 
able applause followed, milled with cries of disapprolm- 
tion, amid which a stentorian voice exclaimed — ^^ Jtt is toG 
late An agitation which it is impossible to describe 
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now arose, and was quickly converted into a tumult by 
the forcible entrance into the chamber of a crowd of the 
lowest of the population, some in blouses, with dragoons’ 
helmets on their heads, others with cross-belts and in- 
fantry caps, others in ordinary clothes, but all armed 
with weapons of various kinds. Their conduct, as might 
be expected, was of the most violent and menacing 
description, so that the persons immediately around the 
duchess and her children now endeavoured to persuade 
er to quit the chamber, and in a few minutes she did so, 
j ncompanied by her sons and the dukes of Nemours and 
Montpensier. 

About nine o’clock in the evening, the act proclaiming 
yhe republic and constituting the provisional govern- 
ment was posted in all the public places of Paris ; and 
thus, after a reign of seventeen years and a half, fell 
Louis Philippe of Orleans, first king of the French. 
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